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BY WILLIAM McLENNAN 


I. 

How Angus McDonald of Clanranald and I fell 
into evil company when on our wav to the Scots 
College in Rome; how we made friends in high 
places ; and how all this led to my leaving my 
books to follow the drum. 


a“ JHAT in the name of Bellona are 

\\ you two infants doing with those 
knives?” exclaimed Mr. O'Rourke, the 
Irish student, to Angus McDonald and 
myself, as we were examining our latest 
purchases before leaving Leghorn. ** Do 
you imagine those are the text-books in 
use in the Scots College? But perchance 
‘tis the buttery your eyes are fixed on, 
and a course in carving bounds your am 
bitions.” 

‘*Nothing of the sort, Mr. O'Rourke; 
but my uncle Seottos, who knows all of 
foreign parts, has a saying that ‘a man 
unarmed is a man in danger’; and if An- 
gus and I are to go on to Rome from here 
without you, we wish to feel we are not 
unprotected.” 

‘*Your uncle Scottos is a gallant sol- 
dier and well travelled, but would not 
Luigi, your guide, and the safety of the 
main highway, and my promise to meet 
you on your road suffice, Mr. McDonell 
of Scottos?” he said, laughing. 

‘**Now, Mr. O'Rourke, do not begin 
again at your funning, for it is hard for 
me to understand. We are much be- 
holden to you for your kindness to us on 
our journey thus far, but until we meet 
with you again we are responsible for our 
own safe-keeping.” 

‘‘I wonder you can sleep~o’ nights 
with thinking on it!” he began; but see- 
ing this was little more to my liking he 
changed his tone. ‘‘ No, no, lads; knives 
and stilettoes are but thieves’ weapons at 
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best. Your gentility and courtesy are 
your best safeguards; obedience to Luigi 
will keep you away from mischiefs that a 
man’s arm might not get you out of; and 
remember you will do more credit to your 
uncle Scottos and to every one whose good 
opinion you prize by your breeding than 
your valor. And now good-by, and God 
bless you both! Keep your eyes wide 
open for me at some point before you 
reach Bolsena. Good-by. Good-by.” 

So saying, he embraced us both warm- 
ly, and we set forth on our journey from 
Leghorn to Rome in charge of Luigi, our 
guide and interpreter. 

The inns were mostly bad, and we suf- 
fered greatly from fleas, which were near- 
ly as many and as hard to get rid of as 
the beggars, until we came to the small 
town, most strongly placed, called Aqua- 
pendente; and here, before the door of the 
‘Tre Corone,” we found Mr. O'Rourke 
standing head and shoulders above the 
crowd. We were so overjoyed to see him 
once more that we flew into his arms, and 
there was great laughing and outcry for a 
few moments. At length he shook him- 
self free, and pretended to rate us. 

‘‘Here! here! You're forgetting your 
manners entirely! Don't you see I’m 
talking to a gentieman, or was, until you 
two young Highland caterans fell on me? 
Now let me see what you have learnt by 
your foreign travels. 

‘*Captain Creach,” said he, turning to 
the gentleman who was looking on and 
laughing, but who at once put on an air 
of attention, ‘‘ this is Ian, or, in English, 
John McDonell, of Scottos, of the mature 
age of twelve, the scion of a worthy fam- 
ily, whose ancestors have ruled in Knoi- 
dart and parts adjacent from the days of 
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Noah downwards. And this is Mr. An- 
gus McDonald, of Clanranald, who con- 
fesses to fourteen years, whose name is 
known with distinetion in the Highlands 
and with fear in the countries to the 
south. They are travelling to Rome, 
there to complete their studies, and after- 
wards may enter into competition for the 
higher offices in the gift of his Holiness, 
provided secular callings have nota great- 
ercharm. I have had the honor of trav- 
elling in their company, and can answer 
for their principles, if not always for their 
diseretion.”” And so he rattled on with 
much more of his Irish balderdash, with- 
out sense or ending, until Captain Creach, 
who was a small, genteel -looking man 
with a very white face, dressed in a habit 
half civil, half military, cut him short and 
shook hands with us, saying he was sure 
we would prove a credit to our names 
wherever we might go; though he would 
be sorry to see two such lads uiding their 
figures in black petticoats. This warmed 
me to him at once, and when I learned 
that he had actually been in the Regi- 
ment Irlandia,that very regimentin which 
my uncle Seottos had served with such 
distinction, my delight knew no bounds. 
It was a pity he did not remember my 
uncle Scottos, but he was too young for 
that, though he knew his name well, 
which did not astonish me. 

We spent the morning merrily, I pay- 
ing for a bottle for him and Mr.O’ Rourke, 
and Augus and I agreed to wait over the 
day so that we might enjoy their com- 
pany further, as the captain was on his 
way north and Mr. O'Rourke was not yet 
ready for Rome. Luigi we sent to enjoy 
himself after his own fashion. 

While the dinner was preparing, Angus 
and Mr. O’Rourke set off to see the fall 
of water near by, and I remained in the 
upper room with my new friend, as I had 
much yet to inquire about the regiment. 
But after a little he seemed to weary of 
my questioning, and suddenly without 
any introduction asked me if I had any 
money by me. 

** Yes,” I answered, honestly enough. 

“Well, then, I'll have to accept a loan 
from you,” he said, carelessly, as if we'd 
been long discussing the matter. 

‘“‘[’m sorry I cannot oblige you, sir, 
said I, rising in my place and beginning 
to walk up and down, feeling mighty un- 
comfortable. 

‘*Come, come, my lad,” he said, in a 
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voice he tried to make very friend] 
‘We soldiers have our ups and down 
and always help each other. Your unc 
Scottos would be proud to help a broth 
officer.” 

‘*That may be, sir; but, according 
your own showing, you never had th; 
honor to know my uncle Scottos, who j 
not here to answer for himself.” 

** You little puppy!” he roared, ‘do 
you know nothing of what should be be 
tween gentlemen?” 

He saw by my face he had made a mis 
take, and at once went on a new tack 
‘*But there, there! You must pardon 
my heat; Tam only a rough soldier, and 
am slow to take a jest. Believe me, I had 
no intention to frighten you.” 

I was the angry one now. ‘TI know 
nothing of your intents, Captain Creach,” 
said I. ‘‘I am only sure of one thing, 
and that is you didn’t, and you can't, 
frighten me. I have just enough money 
for us to get to Rome, and couldn’t make 
a loan to you or any other, were I ever 
so willing. So there the matter rests.” 

My words were hardly out before he 
rushed at me. I was on my guard, and 
throwing over a chair in his way, near 
ly upset him; but he recovered before | 
could get at him, and in a minute more 
he had me by the collar, shaking the life 
out of me. I did my best to butt him 
with my head, but could not get room; 
so I was kicking and striking and biting 
like an otter, making noise enough to 
bring the house down, when the door 
flew open and in rushed Angus. 

He never waited a moment but attack- 
ed the captain behind, catching his legs 
very cleverly, whereon I giving a sud- 
den shove, down we went, all three to- 
gether, rolling over and over among the 
chairs and under the table. 

Angus and I were both as strong as 
ponies, and didn’t know fear in such a 
fight; and the captain being a small man, 
we were not very unequal; so in a min- 
ute we had him on his back, I sitting on 
his chest, with both my knees on his arms, 
doing my best to get at my French knife 
so I might eut his wicked throat, when in 
rushed Mr. O'Rourke, who, catching my 
hand just as I had my knife free, upset 
us both, and dragged the captain to his 
feet. 

‘* What is all this jerrymahoo about, 
you young savages?” he shouted. But I 
couldn’t answer, as I was wild to get at 
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the captain again, now I had recovered 
my wind; anda good day’s work it would 
have been for me and for others had I 
done SO. 

However, Mr. O'Rourke held me at 
arm’s-length until I quieted down, 
after sending away the inn people, 
were crowding through the door, now 
they saw all danger over, | panted out 
the story. 

‘“You damned scoundrel !” said Mr. 
O'Rourke, though he was a most religious 
man and as good as a priest. 
‘You scoundrel! Faith, I'm sorry | 
didn’t let this baby finish you; but we'll 
tan your cowardly hide for this, or my 
name’s not O'Rourke. But at the 
he broke out of a sud 
‘** He has them as big as the propli- 
And to think of me being taken 
in by the animal!” And he turned him 
round and bade us mark the way in which 
his great ears stuck out from his shaven 
pate, now his wig was knocked off, while 
he roared with laughter. 

But this all went sadly against my 
grain, as was all for punishing the 
then and there, and I knew Mr. 
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O'Rourke would soon make this impossi- 


ble if he went on with his jesting. How- 
ever, he pointed out that to such a man 
the disgrace would mean as much as his 
punishment, and he would hand him 
over to the magistrate himself. So the 
innkeeper was called and bidden to lock 
him up securely; and off marched the 
captain, with his white face looking half 
dazed, but offering no words or apology 
whatever. 


When we were alone, Mr. O'Rourke 
burst out blaming himself for leaving me 
alone with such a man, calling himself 
every name he could lay his tongue to 
for being taken in with the first scoun- 
drel he picked up. 

3ut after a while we all cooled down, 
and by the time dinner was on the table 
were in our sober senses again. Then in 
comes Luigi, who must hear the whole 
story over, and sets us all laughing mer- 
rily with his antics, feigning to weep 
when we told how Mr. O'Rourke would 
not let me slit the captain’s throat. But 
when he heard what we had done with 
the scamp, he was off in a trice, and back 
as soon, dragging the innkeeper with him, 
and bursting with anger. It was soon 
explained; the captain had escaped, and 
Luigi was for haling the innkeeper be- 
fore the judge; but the poor man cried 
so piteously, and so besought us not to 
ruin -him, that we took compassion on 
him, and contented ourselves with order- 
ing our caléche and starting again on our 
journey, Mr. O'Rourke promising to see 
us to Rome. 


We continued our journey without 
further matter worth mention until, as 
we drove out of a little village called 
Baccano, Luigi jumped up in great ex- 
citement, and erying to the postilion to 
stop, fairly shouted in his joy, ‘* Ecco 
Roma!” and far away in the distance, 
over the rising mists of the marshes, we 
saw the cross of St. Peter’s twinkling like 
a star of gold. 

We were all 
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‘*l GAVE HIM A BOYS PUNISHMENT.’ 


longed for no more adventures, but it 
was nearly evening before we drove in 
by the Porta del Popolo, and black night 
before we passed our baggages at the 
Dogana, and Luigi deposited us in safe- 
ty at the Scots College, in the Via delle 
Quattro Fontane. 

No sooner was our arrival announced 
than we were ushered into the reception- 
room, where, in a moment, the rector, 
Father Urbani, came to meet us, and gave 
us such a welcome that our hearts warmed 
to him at once. 

He knew all about our people, and in- 
deed had a knowledge of our families as 
if he had been brought up in the High- 
lands; he inquired after each one by 
name, and asked news of good Father 
Innes and Bishop Hay, both old friends 
of his. Nor did he forget Luigi, but 
thanked him most handsomely, and paid 
him well for his care, bidding him return 


the next day to take his far 
well of us. 

When he bade us good-nig}): 
he said to me, ‘‘ You are th 
youngest boy in the colleg: 
and have a face worthy of you 
holy name, John, but I sha 
eall you Little John—Giova 


nini’”’; and by that name 
went all the time I was i) 
Rome. 


Then began our regula: 


round of work. The recto: 
engaged a private tutor to in 


struct us in Latin and Italian 


and before tlie winter was over 
we were both deemed ready to 
go to the schools taught by the 
Jesuits in the Collegio Romano 
for there was no teaching in the 
Scots College, only learning of 
our tasks and submission to the 
discipline imposed. 

It was not long before we 
welcomed Mr. O'Rourke again, 
for he was now at the Propa 
ganda, and gained much credit 
for us there and elsewhere by 
publishing the story of our ad 
venture with the captain, and 
it lost nothing, I can answer, 
in the telling. 

At the Roman College we 
met with lads from all parts 
of the world, and I made such 
progress that before the year 
was out I was put into a higher class, 
and there, unfortunately, fell foul of a 
fellow in a way that nearly put an end 
to my studies. 

This was a swarthy Maronite from 
near Mount Libanus, who attempted to 
palm off a dirty trick on me in school 
hours, and not being allowed to speak 
then, I bided my time until the bell rang, 
when I made for the door, and the mo- 
ment he came out I gave him a boy's 
punishment, swelling his upper lip and 
sending him off holding his nose, which 
was bleeding. All my fellows were re- 
joiced at the outcome, and promised me 
their support. 

Now there were two punishments in 
vogue in the Collegio Romano, called re- 
spectively the Mule and the Horse; the 
first of which was to be put into the 
stocks, hands and feet, and receive as 
many lashes on the bare back with a cat- 
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o’-nine-tails as might be thought proper; 
the Horse was for less atrocious crimes, 
and for this the offender was made to 
stand on a bucket-stool, and was flogged 
on the small of the legs. 

Soon after our return from school a 
message was sent to Father Urbani giv- 
ing an account of the crime committed 
by Giovannini McDonell. 

I was in due course called for by the 
superior in presence of all my fellow-col- 
legioners and accused. Without hesita- 
tion I avowed my guilt, and was then 
told by the superior I must undergo the 
punishment of the Mule. There was a 
dead silence, and all looked at me and 
waited. 

I was trembling very much, but it was 
not with fear. ‘‘Sir,” said I, ‘‘I was 
falsely accused by a coward and a liar 
for his own dirty trick, and I did the 
only thing in my power to right myself. 
If my way was wrong I am sorry, but I 
will not be tied and punished like a sol- 
dier or a thief. I ama gentleman born, 
sir, and I would rather die first,” and I 
had to stop, for I could trust my voice 
no longer. 

‘* Well, well, my lad, we won't talk of 
any such heroics as dying yet,” the su- 
perior said, smiling, and here my fel- 
lows, taking heart. joined in, vowing they 
would rather leave the Collegio Romano 
and go to the Propaganda than submit to 
such punishments. But the only result 
of their protest was that they were packed 
off to school as usual, and I was kept 
at home. 


After the others were gone and I alone 
in my room, I began to wonder what was 
in store for me, when word was brought 
that the vector, Father Urbani, waited for 
me. Tentered his presence with a heavy 
heart, for a boy in disgrace sees a possible 
enemy in every one. But that kind old 
man called me to him, and instead of 
questions or reproaches, patted my cheek, 
and calling me his ‘‘ caro Giovannino,” 
asked me if I would not like to accom- 
pany him in a coach and see some of 
the sights of Rome. 

I was so overcome that I burst into 
tears and sobbed. ‘‘ Dear, dear Father 
Urbani, I will go with you anywhere; 
but I will never, never take a Mule or a 
Horse.” 

‘*My dear Giovannini,” said he, ‘‘ the 
only horses we will talk about now are 
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those for the shafts of our coach. Be 
ready after the siesta, and let me see a 
more smiling face when you meet me.” 

And take me he did, and was so sump- 
tuously received at all the great houses 
he visited, and I as well, that I soon for- 
got my terrors. 

On the third day of our travels we went 
into the Church of the Santi Apostoli, 
and there Father Urbani drew my atten- 
tion to a man kneeling in prayer before a 
tomb near the high altar. Though I saw 
nothing more than a dark velvet coat, a 
sword, the soles of his shoes, and part of 
his powdered head, I asked with a sudden 
curiosity who it was. 

‘* His enemies call him The Pretender, 
his friends the Chevalier de St. George, 
but many hold that he is properly styled 
his Majesty James III. of England,” 
said Father Urbani, quietly, but very 
dryly; at which my heart broke into a 
rapid tattoo of loyalty for the House 
whose fortunes our family had always 
followed: 

We were for withdrawing, and had 
nearly reached the door when the King 
finished his devotions and came slowly 
down the chureh. A tall, dark-visaged 
man, very grave and sad-looking, I 
thought, but his carriage was noble, and 
the broad riband on his breast looked in 
keeping. He stopped and spoke to Father 
Urbani, who, to my surprise, did not seem 
at all put out, and made no greater rev- 
erence to the King than to any other no- 
ble of high rank, answering him in his 
soft, quiet voice as though speaking to an 
ordinary man. 

I only remembered this afterwards 
when telling Angus of the meeting. At 
the time I stood like one enchanted, de- 
vouring the King with my eyes. 

At last he noticed my attention, and 
said, still in Italian, ‘‘ Ah! an English 
lad, I see!” 

‘*No, your Majesty,” I made bold toan- 
swer; ‘‘a Highlander!” at which he 
smiled and held out his hand, which I 
knelt and kissed with my heart on my lips. 

We waited until he had left the church, 
making his way on foot and alone to his 
palace alongside, and then we took coach 
again and drove towards the college. I 
could see that Father Urbani did not wish 
to be disturbed, and there was a troubled 
look on his face, so I leaned back with my 
head full of the glorious vision I had just 
seen. Had any one dared say there was 
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nothing in meeting a sad-faced, elderly 
man alone in an empty church—a man 
who claimed to be a king and had no 
throne, who claimed to be a king and had 
no country—I would have held it little 
short of blasphemy. To me he was a 
martyr for honor’s sake, the true head of 
my nation, and the hope of all loyal 
hearts. So I leaned back, I say, with 
these things running riot through my 
head, jumbled with old stories of Killie- 
crankie and 1715, with old songs I had 
heard, and with my uncle Scottos, when 
I was suddenly brought back to earth 
again by one of Father Urbani’s thin old 
hands quietly closing over mine. 

‘**And now, Giovannini, do you not 
think you can go back to school again?” 
he asked. 

‘I will, father, I will. And will do 
anything I am able. But you will not 
ask me to take either the Mule or the 
Horse?” I asked, my old trouble coming 
back on me again. 

‘* Have no more fear, my dear child,” 
he said; ‘‘they will never be put to your 
offer. You have been punished enough 
by attending on an old man like me for 
three days.” And as he embraced me 
tenderly at parting in our hall, he bade 
me significantly not to attach too much 
importance to anything we had seen. 

So I went back to my tasks quite con- 
tent, and continued to make good progress 
and give satisfaction, though I could not 
altogether obey our good rector’s bid- 
ding and forget that lonely figure of the 
Santi Apostoli, and Angus and I whis- 
pered our secret to each other as we lay 
in the quiet of our room alone at night. 


Now there wasa privilege which our stu- 
dents had above those of all other colleges 
in Rome, which was that any two of us 
might at certain hours go wherever our 
And Angus and I 
found that the shortest way between the 
Collegio Romano and the Via delle Quat- 
tro Fontane was by the little street of 
the Santi Apostoli, whence we could feast 
our eyes on the palace, and were more 
than once rewarded with a sight of his 
Majesty and one of the princes, whom we 
found afterwards was the Duke of York, 
going forth to take the air with a modest 
following. 

Our scheming might have ended here 
had it not been for our old friend Mr. 
O'Rourke. 


business called us. 
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One day when we went to visit him at 
the College of the Propaganda, he said 
‘I hear you take a great many walks in 
the Santi Apostoli,” at which we wer 
much put out, and begged he would sa, 
nothing of it; for, although we had not 
been forbidden, we felt there was good 
reason why it should not be mentioned. 
But he relieved us with his merry laugh 
** Faith, not I! 1 would not dream of in 
terfering with the leanings of two gen 
tlemen such as you, the more so that they 
have a bias in what I conceive to be the 
riglt direction. Perhaps you do not 
know that I am a descendant of kings 
myself,” he went on in his old lively 
fashion, ‘‘and having royal blood flow 
ing freely in me, can enter into your fee] 
ings better than the best nobleman wiio 
ever ruled over your honorable college.” 

This was a hit at Father Urbani; and 
I suspect there may have been a certain 
jealousy between the Propaganda and the 
Jesuits, for the army is not the only fight 
ing body in the world, so I broke in with: 

‘**None of your innuendoes, if you please. 
Mr. O'Rourke. We have never asked 
Father Urbani to enter into our feelings; 
but I hold him qualified to enter into the 
best feelings of the best gentleman in 
Rome.” 

** Soft and easy, Signor Giovannini Mc- 
Donellini,” says he, always laughing. 
‘** Your stomach is high even for a High- 
lander! I was only about to propose a 
visit on my first free day to your lode- 
star, the Palace of the Santi Apostoli, 
where, thanks to my royal ancestry, I 
have some small right of entry.” And so 
took the anger out of me at once. 

It seemed an eternity until his first 
congé, or day of liberty, came round, and 
we were in waiting long before the ap- 
pointed hour. 

We lost no time setting out, but, to our 
surprise, we did not take our way to the 
palace direct, but went round by a little 
lane leading off the Piazza Pilotta, and so 
to a small wicket, whereon Mr. O'Rourke 
knocked in a private manner, and we 
held our breath in expectation. It was 
opened presently by an old man, to whom 
Mr. O’Rourke gave some countersign, and 
we were admitted not to the palace it- 
self, but into the hallway of an ordinary 
house. Before we had time to reveal our 
disappointment we passed through this 
hall, and by means of a hidden door—hid- 
den, that is, by a seeming closet or ward- 











robe—we stepped out into the sunlight 
again in the garden of the palace. 

As we walked up a path I pulled Mr. 
O'Rourke by the sleeve. 

‘‘ What is it?” he said. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. O'Rourke,” I whispered, ‘‘ I 
vish we had our good cloaks.” 

At which he stopped and, to my horror, 
laughed aloud. 

‘* Well, well! For a mixture of a bare 
legged Highlander and a half-feathered 
priestlet, you are the most prodigious bird- 
of-paradise I have ever met, Mr. John 
McDonell of Scottos.”’ 

‘Il am neither a priest nor a peacock 
yet, Mr. O'Rourke,” said I, indignantly; 
*T was only thinking of what was fitting 
towards his Majesty.” 

But he only laughed at me the more. 

‘Your consideration does honor to 
your heart, but his Majesty has not as yet 
appointed me his Master of Ceremonies, 
though I have the privilege of the Back 
Stairs. No, no, Giovannini, we'll see no 
majesties to-day, and the cloak must serve 
for when you are in better company than 
that of a poor Irish student whose only 
riches is the same loyalty that warrants 
us both.” And that last touch melted 
me, and hand in hand we went on to- 
gether. 

Then Mr. O'Rourke explained that the 
King and the princes were to attend an 
audience given by the Pope that afternoon, 
and we were free to go over the palace 
under the guidance of Mr. Sheridan, once 
tutor to the princes, whom we shortly 
met, and with awe and actual worship in 
our hearts we entered. 

As we ascended the staircase, Mr. Sher- 
idan, who was most kind, said that Mr. 
Murray, son of Sir David Murray, of 
Broughton, Bart., was in the Prince's 
waiting-room, and he would introduce 
us. He made much of us, but had not 
that knowledge of our families I would 
have looked for in one in his position 
about the Prince. However, we thought 
but little of that, as his welcome was 
most hearty, and he lifted us to the height 
of expectation by saying, ‘‘ Well, young 
gentlemen, you fa!l on a lucky day, for 
his Highness has not yet left, and I doubt 
not will see you.” And before we could 
answer he withdrew, and left us in a 
state beyond my poor powers to describe. 

Before we could recover the door 
opened, and his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales stood before us. He 
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was dressed in full court costume, with 
all his orders, his handsome face bright 
with a smile of welcome, and as he came 
forward and then paused, Mr. O'Rourke 
gathered his composure first, and knelt 
and kissed his hand. 

We were about to follow, but the Prince 
said: ‘‘No,no! A hand-grasp is ceremony 
enough between us. In meeting with 
Highlanders I feel Iam among comrades 
with whom I may stand back to back, 
sword in hand, some day, and that per- 
haps not so far distant. But tell me of 
Clanranald,” he said, quickly, to Angus; 
‘his son is a gallant gentleman, and you, 
I understand, are his cousin.” Angus 
gave him such information as he had re- 
ceived of late, and the Prince questioned 
us both of our families, calling them all 
properly by name, Scottos, Glengarry, 
Barrisdale, and others, without a single 
mistake. 

‘**Do not be surprised that 1 should 
know you all,” he said, smiling. ‘* His 
Majesty and I are never tired of hearing 
of the names that are dear to us.” 

Then he questioned us somewhat, but 
not too closely, of ourselves, and we were 
able to answer without confusion, so gra- 
cious was his manner and so friendly his 
dark brown eyes. 

‘** Do you ever think,” he said, changing 
suddenly, ‘‘ what it means never to have 
known your own country? You are hap- 
pier far than I, for the land you love 
waits for your return, and I, when I put 
my foot on it, must do so as a stranger and 
an outeast, taking my life in my hand.” 

‘*Your Royal Highness,” I said, ** every 
loyal heart in the Highlands beats for 
you, and every true arm will draw for 
you whenever you come!” And the tears 
stood in my eyes so that I could hardly 
see him before me. 

‘*God grant it!” he answered, fervently. 
Then laying a hand on my shoulder, he 
said, ‘‘ And now let me hear the Gaelic; 
I love the very sound of it.” And to my 
lips sprang my uncle Scottos’s toast: 
‘*Soraidh do’n Bhata ‘tha air saille ‘y 
d’on t-soirbheas a tha’ scideadh agus do 
na cridheachan a tha’ feitheamh teachd 
a’ Phrionnsa!” 

‘** What is it?” he asked, curiously; and 
I answered, . 

‘*Good luck to the boat that is at sea, 
and to the breeze that is blowing, and to 
the hearts that are waiting for the com- 
ing of the Prince!” 
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‘*The coming of the Prince! The com- 
ing of the Prince!” he said to himself; 
but here Mr. Murray ventured to cough 
meaningly, and the Prince answered, 
‘Yes, yes, I must go.” And with the 
words that we would meet again, he 
shook hands with us all and withdrew. 


I am an old man now, and have seen 
every hope of the cause I once held dear- 
er than life blasted beyond recovery. But 
no personal knowledge of the pitiable fail- 
ure, no evil report of the heart-breaking 
degradation, the selfishness and self-de- 
struction of all that was noble and king- 
ly in that beautiful young life—God pity 
me that I must write such words of one 
so dear!—have availed to even dim the 
godlike young presence that so gracious- 
ly revealed itself before us on that No- 
vember afternoon in the Palace of the 
Santi Apostoli. 

Probably none to-day can know what 
such a meeting meant to a lad brought 
up as I had been. All my life long had 
I heard stories of devotion for the sake 
of the exiled family. Indeed, I knew of 
no time when life and fortune were not 
regarded as their rightful due from their 
adherents. I had been brought up to 
trust in them and hope for them, until 
hope had grown into faith and faith into 
worship. 

My heart was full and my head ring- 
ing with excitement, so that I can recall 
little or nothing of the remainder of that 
memorable afternoon, save my wonder, 
when we stepped out into the street again, 
to find men and women going about their 
business just as if nothing had happened. 
It did not seem possible, when my whole 
life was changed; I was so bewildered 
that I could hardly believe it was the 
same world again. I could not talk even 
to Mr. O'Rourke; as for Angus, I did not 
listen to his chatter at all, and it was 
only when we parted in the Piazza di 
Spagna, and bade good-by to our friend, 
that I found some words to thank him, 
and promised to see him again on the 
following Thursday. 





Was there ever so long a week? My 
lessons were poorly committed; not that 
I was dull, but my head was so full of 
other thoughts that I had no room for any- 
thing else, while ever between me and 
my books there came that glorious figure, 
brave in silk and velvet, with jewelled 


sword by its side and flashing orders on 
its breast, till I could not see my task, and 
in my ears rang that clear, pleasant voice 
forever calling, calling. Surely if any 
one was bewitched in Rome that week jt 
was Giovannini McDonell of the Seots 
College! 

My former good record alone kept me 
from losing my holiday, and as soon as | 
was free I was off to the College of the 
Propaganda, although Angus was not al 
together set on spending another holiday 
within-doors. I was dreaming of anoth- 
er visit, though I dared hardly hope for 
it; but Mr. O'Rourke put an end to such 
thoughts with his first words. 

‘* Welcome, my Highland gentlemen! 
Can you put up with the poor hospitality 
of this withered sprig of royalty, instead 
of talking real treason face to face with 
exiled princes? If I were King George, 
I'd make it a crime to send little High 
land bantams to Rome to turn them into 
rebel game-cocks.” 

But I saw he was for drawing me on, 
an exercise at which he was expert and 
which gave him great pleasure, and so 
refused to be angered, and answered with 
great good-nature, 

‘** Indeed, Mr. O'Rourke, I believe you 
to be as great a rebel yourself as any in 
the Three Kingdoms.” 

‘*Not I, in faith,” he answered; *'I 
neither whistle for ‘ Blackbirds’ nor run 
after ‘White Horses.’ If I had my rights, 
‘tis an independent kingdom I'd have in 
my own family. ‘Tis Duke or Crown 
Prince of Brefni I'd be myself, or per- 
haps a kind of Pope of my own; and when 
I'd speak to the likes of you, ‘tis weeping 
for joy so hard you'd be that you'd take 
the shine out of all my jewels.” And so 
on, with a brogue as broad as if Tipperary 
was in the next room, and macaroni and 
Italian had never replaced the potatoes 
and the speech he had left behind. 

Finding, however, that I would take no 
offence, he was somewhat dashed, and 
gave over his attempt, so we went off for 
a stroll, and were all merry together. 

When we parted he drew me aside and 
said that Mr. Murray sent word that we 
would be admitted by the same door on 
the following Thursday, showing me the 
knock, and bidding me give the word 
‘** Gaeta” to the porter. 


It proved a quieter week for me, and 
Thursday found us in the little lane, 
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whence we made our way into the palace 
vardens as before, and in the hall Mr. 
Sheridan awaiting us, who led us to Mr. 
Murray's chamber. He was wonderfully 
busy at his writing, but left it to enter- 
tain us, and showed us such attention 
that it was no wonder our heads were 
nearly turned. He questioned us much 
about our plans, and when he found that 
[ had no leaning towards the church, 
made no seruple to belittle the calling of 
a priest, and seemed much pleased when 
I told him of my longing to adopt arms 
as my profession. That same day he 
made us known to a Lieutenant Butler, 
a younger man than himself, who was in 
the Company of St. James, now serving 
King Carlo Borbone of Naples, and styled 
here the Regiment Irlandia, after the old 
brigade in Spain. This was touching me 
again at one of my most tender points, 
and when Lieutenant Butler told me I 
might wait on him at his lodging in the 
Via Bocca di Leone my heart beat with 
delight,and so off we went to wait through 
another week. 


At Lieutenant Butler's a great surprise 
awaited us, for there we were introduced 
to Colonel Donald MacDonnell, in com- 
mand of the Company of St. James, a 
very talland handsome man, but swarthy, 
and looking more like a Spaniard than 
an Irishman. He wasa son of the Lieu- 
tenant-General MacDonnell who com- 
manded the regiment: and there was also 
a Mr. O'Reilly, ensign in the same, a 
much younger man than either of the 
others — indeed, he was not greatly my 
senior. 

Colonel MacDonnell at once began to 
question me touching my uncle Scottos, 
and very willingly did I tell the story of 
his campaigns in Italy, of the defence of 
Cremona, where my uncle was thanked 
before the regiment, and received his first 
promotion. And also of the great de- 
fence of Alicante, in Spain, when he was 
joined to the dragoons under the Count 
O’Mahony,and where, battered and starved 
beyond belief, after twenty-seven days’ 
active siege, thirty-six dragoons, with as 
many French and sixty-eight Neapolli- 
tans, surrendered and marched out with 
all the honors of war, drums and fifes 
playing, colors flying, and matches light- 
ed, dragging their four cannon and two 
mortars after them. They let me talk on 
like a boastful boy, and I ended with the 
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attempt of 1715, when my uncle Scottos 
left the army forever, and lived hoping 
for the day when he might take up the 
quarrel once more. 

‘**Surely, my lad, you are not going to 
settle down into a priest, with such a 
record behind you?” said Colonel Mac- 
Donnell, warmly. 

‘**No, sir, no! I never will, if you will 
only let me follow you. I know some- 
thing of fence now, and for the rest, I can 
study night and day.” 

‘*Good!” said the colonel, smiling; 
‘‘and what says Angus?” 

But to my shame Angus said nothing 
but ‘that he would see,” and I knew 
well what that meant. It just meant 
no in the most unsatisfactory and weary 
manner a man can put it; but he prof- 
fered nothing further, and I was with- 
held by the company from expressing my 
thought. 

But the colonel only laughed with 
great good-nature. ‘* Well, well,” said 
he, ‘‘when you make up your mind, let 
we know if it is favorable to me. And 
as for you, my young fire-eater, I won't 
have any runaways about me.” At 
which I was much abashed, but he add- 
ed, ‘‘ If you join, you must do so in a man- 
ner that will not shame your uncle Scot- 
tos. I will see Father Urbani myself, 
and will find what he says about you; 
and if he gives his permission, then you 
will join like a gentleman.” So with 
this 1 was forced to be content. 


** Well, Angus,” I began the minute 
we were in the street, ‘‘a pretty showing 
you have made for yourself with your 
‘we will sees’ before gentlemen! I hope 
you are well satisfied.” 

‘‘T'm not exactly put out,” he says, 
very dryly. 

‘*Tndeed? And you call yourself Clan- 
ranald?” I snorted, full of scorn. 

‘** My father always told me I had every 
right to,” he said, still provoking me with 
his quiet. ‘‘And I never heard yet that 
any of my name must needs take up 
with the first recruiting officer he comes 
across.” 

‘*Angus McDonald!” I cried, ‘if we 
weren't in the open street I'd thrash you 
within an inch of your life.” 

**Oh no, you wouldn't, nor yet within 
a mile of it! I’m no more afraid of you 
than the Irish officers you're so hot after.” 

Fortunate it was for the good report 
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of the college that we caught sight of 
the superior at that moment, for I do not 
believe human patience could have held 
out longer. Indeed, so much was I ex- 
ercised that the superior saw at once 
something was wrong, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that we kept the 
cause of our quarrel from him. 


I was burning for Father Urbani to 
send for me, but heard nothing from him, 
and when I next met Lieutenant Butler 
he could give me no hint of when Colonel 
MacDonnell was likely to speak; indeed, 
he had already left Rome, so I had to wait 
week after week without word. Howev- 
er, L was busy enough; every day I was 
making new acquaintances, for now I 
needed no invitation to go to the palace, 
where I was readily admitted by the little 
door, and made welcome by Mr. Murray 
or Mr. Sheridan, and other gentlemen. 
Angus was seldom with me now, and in- 
deed I was not sorry, for he seemed to 
have but small stomach for the business. 
Every day there were new faces, and I 
soon lost my backwardness, and learned 
to bear myself without blushing or stam 
mering, or any such schoolboy tricks. 


At last, one cold day in winter, as I was 
hurrying across the Corso, hugging my 
soprano about me, on my way to the Santi 
Apostoli, I caught sight of Colonel Mac- 
Donnell and eagerly accosted him. He 
knew me at once, and spoke to me by 
name, asking me whither I was bent. I 
told him without hesitation. He stood 
still, and laying his hand on my shoul- 
der, said, slowly and somewhat sadly: 
‘* What, at it already, lad? Well, well, 
I suppose it could not be helped. But, 
upon my soul, I would nearly as soon 
see you a priest as in with these gentry.” 

‘* How, sir?” I said, in surprise. 

‘*You would not understand,” he said, 
moving on. ‘When the day comes, if 
you must, out with yoursword and strike; 
I'd be the last to say hold! 3ut curse 
this chamber-plotting and convert-mak- 
ing! Who put you in the way of going 
there?” 

So I told him, and of how kind many 
of the gentlemen had been to me. 

‘*Kind?” he said, and laughed in a 
mocking way. ‘Nothing is too small 
that comes to their net! But I will speak 
to Father Urbani before I leave Rome this 
time, and if he permits, you will have a 


training that will fit you for something 
better than any one of this secret-whis 
pering pack will ever come to. I wil] 
make a soldier of you, McDonell, and 
that is the best use God ever made of 
man, and the best gift you can make of 
yourself for your King. 3ut come, I am 
going to the palace myself, only you must 
go through the piazza, and not by any 
back door like a lackey or a priest.” 

So in we went together, and after some 
private talk with Mr. Murray the colone] 
joined me again, and we went into a large 
room where quite a party of gentlemen 
were gathered. Colonel MacDonnell sat 
down at the table, after bowing haughtily 
enough to most of them, and I remained 
standing, looking round the company 
with some curiosity, for there were many 
new faces, and the colonel’s words had 
set me wondering why he should think 
so little of these men who were the most 
devoted of all to the King. 

Suddenly I saw a face that struck me 
like a blow and sent the blood tingling 
through every vein in my body, for there, 
only separated from me by the width of 
the room, well dressed and smiling, was 
Captain Creach conversing with two gen 
tlemen. He saw me at the same moment, 
but his white face gave no more sign than 
a face of stone, and he went on with his 
talk as quietly as if I had been at Aqua- 
pendente and he in Rome. 

I did not hesitate a moment—indeed, 
hesitation has seldom been one of my 
faults—but stepping up, said, in as calm a 
tone as I could, ‘‘ Captain Creach, I am 
surprised to see you in Rome!” 

The three gentlemen all faced me at 
my speech, and Creach, without a chamge 
in his wicked face, said, 

‘“Young sir, do your words apply to 
me?” 

‘*T spoke to you by name, sir,” I said. 

‘*Then I am famous indeed!” said he, 
laughing lightly. 

‘You may laugh, Captain Creach,” I 
said, and was going on, but he interrupted 
me, speaking very civilly, but angering 
me all the more for it. 

‘*T see by your dress you are of the 
Scots College, young gentleman ”—for, as 
usual, I had on my purple soutane with 
its crimson sash, and over it my black 
sleeveless soprano, and my three-cornered 
hat under my arm—‘*‘ but there is one 
lesson you have not yet learned, and that 
is, how to address a gentleman. I am 








not Captain Creach, as you imagine, but 
Captain Graeme, late of the Hungarian 
service; and to the best of my belief this 
is the first time I ever had the honor of 
addressing you.” 

He was so quiet and cool that I was 
dumfounded; but I knew he was lying, 
though I had never heard a gentleman 
lie before. 

‘‘Not Captain Creach? Not Captain 
Creach?” I stammered. 

‘* No, sir, not Captain Creach,” he re- 
peated, mocking me, whereat some of the 
centlemen laughed, but one of them broke 
in with— 

‘‘Damn it! This comes of bringing 
brats where they have no_ business, 
Creach! You little fool! This is no 
more Creach than you are. This is Cap- 
tain Graeme, late of the Imperial service. 
There, beg his pardon now, and don’t put 
your foot in it again, like a wise lad;” 
and his tone was kind, though his words 
were rough. 

‘* Your pardon, sir,” I said, ‘‘ but this is 
Captain Creach of the Regiment Irlandia; 
Ihave reason to know him only too well.” 

‘*Here, MacDonnell!” called out my 
new acquaintance. ‘‘This bantling of 
yours is doing you no credit; come here 
and smooth him down.” 

The colonel rose, frowning, and came 
over to where we formed a centre, Creach 
standing on one foot, and tapping the oth- 
er with his long fashionable cane. 

‘* What is the matter?” he said,severely. 

‘** Colonel MacDonnell,” I cried, ‘* may 
I say a word to you in private?” And 
seeing I was in deadly earnest, he took 
me into an anteroom and bade me speak. 

Then I told him the whole story of our 
adventure at Aquapendente, and that I 
was as sure this man was Creach as I was 
that I had a soul. 

‘*T don’t care what he says, sir, that is 
Captain Creach of the Regiment Ivlan- 
dia.” 

‘“My dear lad,” he said, firmly, ‘‘ get 
that notion out of your head at once. 
We have not, and never had in my day, 
any Captain Creach, or any man of the 
name, in our ranks. There is a Captain 
Creach in Lord Clare’s Regiment whom 
I know for a gallant gentleman, but he 
has not seen Italy for many a long year. 
Now wait a moment. Will you apolo- 
gize to this gentleman?” 

‘No, sir, saving your presence; I will 
not.” 
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‘Very well; that is settled. Will you 
give me a promise?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I will promise you anything 
I may with honor.” 

‘That is right. You can’t be too care- 
ful of that last,” he said, smiling, and 
then went on, gravely: ‘‘ My boy, I hope 
some day to have you under my own eye, 
in my own company, and until then I 
want you to do what is best to bear your- 
self with credit. Now promise me again 
you will do as I ask, on your honor.” 

**T will, sir, on my honor.” 

‘Then you will never come within 
these doors again unless the King sends 
for you; and as soon as you go home 
you will tell Father Urbani where you 
have been this winter. Do you under- 
stand?” 

‘I do, sir.” 

‘“Very well. Now honor for honor. 
I will take up your affair with this man, 
Creach or Graeme, or whatever else he 
may call himself, and you may rest sat 
isfied that your quarrel will not suffer. 
And now, God bless you, my lad; and 
when you are older you will thank me 
for this day’s work. Good-by.” And he 
shook my hand warmly, and stood watch- 
ing me untii I passed out into the hall. 


I may as well admit here that at times 
I am slow at displacing any idea which 
has once taken root in my mind, and it 
was not until some years after that I 
conceived the explanation that Creach 
was never this fellow’s name at all, but 
that for some reason best known to him- 
self he chose to fare under it when we 
met him at Aquapendente; otherwise, 
honorable men would never have an- 
swered for him as they did. But this is 
by the way. 


I went forth from the palace with my 
head in a whirl; for though I was sat- 
isfied with what I had done touching 
Creach, there was my promise to the 
colonel, and despite every way I turned 
the matter, my visits did not appear to 
me so defensible as before. I tried to 
argue to myself that I had not been for- 
bidden, but somehow that did not seem 
sufficient, and I was the more uncomfort- 
able when I called to mind the colonel’s 
dislike of the company I had been in the 
habit of keeping. 

However, it must be faced; so after the 
evening meal I asked to be allowed to see 
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the rector, and was admitted to his room. 
When I entered he was sitting at his ta- 
ble alone, and somehow, when I saw his 
kind old face, I knew suddenly why none 
of my excuses would answer. I had been 
deceiving this good man who had been 
like a father to me, who had never treat- 
ed me save with kindness, and had trust- 
ed me without questioning. I was so 
overcome that I could not speak, over- 
whelmed with a sense of utter wretch- 
edness, until he stretched out his hand 
and said, gently, ‘‘ Come.” 

‘*Oh, father,” I cried, ‘‘let me leave 
the college! Let me go away!” too mis- 
erable to think of anything else. 

‘* No, no, Giovannini. That would bea 
coward’s way of meeting trouble. Come, 
tell me what the matter is, and we'll 
see if there is not a better way out of it 
than turning your back on it.” And he 
patted me on the cheek as if I were still a 
child. Indeed, I felt like one then, and 
for the matter of that, always did when 
talking with him. 

So I blundered out the story of my do- 
ings, to all of which he listened in his 
quiet, gentle way, helping me out when I 
found it hard to go on, until the whole 
story was told, whereupon I felt a mighty 
relief, for the worst was now over, and I 
had quite made up my mind as to what 
part I would take from now on. 

After all, he did not say very much in 
the way of blame, except that should I 
meet with Colonel MacDonnell again, the 
first duty I had before me was to beg 
his pardon for mixing him up in my af- 
fairs, as if the colonel of a regiment had 
nothing else to do than look after a 
schoolboy’s quarrels. 

‘‘Among plotters and schemers,” he 
said, with some touch of scorn, ‘*‘ you 
must meet with strange company, and if 
you will take up with such, you may 
have to welcome Captain Creach and 
worse. Now I am not going to talk with 
you to-night, and I want you to think the 
matter over well until I have seen Col- 
onel MacDonnell and have determined 
what is best to be done. I am only sorry, 
Giovannini, that you have not trusted in 
your best friend.” And with a heavy 
heart I said good-night, and took my way 
to my room alone. 

In the morning word was broughi to 
me that I was to remain in my room, 
which I did all the more gladly that it 
promised well for the gravity of my case, 


for above all things what I most feared was 
its being taken merely as a boy’s whim 
However, I was speedily assured of its 
importance by the visit of one of ow 
Jesuit fathers, who very soon introduce: 
his mission, and began to urge his argu 
ments why I should continue my studies 
and some day prepare for the priesthood 

3ut this I resented at once. saying 
‘Sir, I was left here for reflectioi. by the 
order of the rector, and I have no wish to 
be disturbed.” A hint he was wise enougl) 
to take, and grumbling something about 
‘like father, like son,” he left me once 
more alone. 

My next interruption was an order to 

wait on Father Urbani, which I did with 
great readiness, and to my joy saw that 
his reflections had not rendered him any 
less kindly to me or my hopes. 
‘Well, my dear Giovannini,” he said, 
so you did not wish to discuss your 
future with Father Paolo. He tells me 
that you have caught somewhat of the 
brusqueness of the camp already ;” but 
his smiling reassured me. 

** No, father,” I said; ‘‘I held that, in 
the absence of my own father, you are 
the only one to whom I am bound in 
such matters; but I had no intent to be 
rude.” 

So with this introduction we began our 
argument, and to all he said I assented, 
but assured him I would make buta sorry 
priest if my heart was always in another 
calling. 

‘*My father promised that neither he 
nor you would force me to become a 
priest against my will, and I can never 
be happy unless I have a right to wear 
a sword by my side,” I ended. 

Thereupon, seeing my mind so firmly 
resolved, he bade me prepare myself for 
a visit to the Cardinal Protector, and 
in all haste I made myself ready. The 
truth is, now I saw that Father Urbani 
had yielded, I would have faced his Holli- 
ness the Pope, with the whole College 
behind him, without a second thought. 

So we took our way in a coach to the 
palace, and were ushered into the presence 
of the cardinal with the usual ceremo- 
nies. He wasa thin old man, with a long 
dark face and a grumbling voice. We 
partook of chocolate and sugar biscuits, 
and then the object of our visit was 
broached. Whereupon a mighty storm 
began ; that is, a storm from his Eminence, 
for we stood side by side in the middle 
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**“ TELL ME, SIR, WHAT DID YOU COME HERE FOR ? HE STORMED.” 


of the great room silent before the tor- 
rent of his wrath. After thundering hot 
ly at Father Urbani, as if he, dear man, 
were to blame, he turned on me. 

‘* What were you ever sent here to the 
college for? And since when has it been 
turned from a house of God into a train- 
ing-school for every worthless cockatrice 
that would follow the drum? Tell 
sir, what did you come here for?” 
stormed. 

‘‘ Indeed, your Eminence, I cannot tell,” 
I answered, coolly. 

‘*‘Cannot tell! No, and no one else, 
I dare say, will answer for it. What in 
the world do the bishops mean by send- 
ing such good-for-nauglts here without 
finding out something about them?” 

I was much tempted to say that my 
family was well known, but Father Ur- 
bani’s hand was on my arm, and I knew 
I was to hold my tongue, which I did, 
although many things were said that had 
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me, 
he 


any other man uttered I would have held 
to be insulting. 

At length, to our great relief, he made 
an end, and bidding Father Urbani get 
rid of me as speedily as possible, he dis 
missed us; we bowed ourselves out, and 
I was free to enter the service for which 
I longed. 


When we were at home again, Father 
Urbani said, ‘‘ My dear Giovannini, now 


that this is ended, I will say no more 
than I will see myself that you are fit- 
tingly supplied with clothes and money, 
and if you desire first to return to Scot- 
land, I will see that you are sent thither.” 

3ut I told him that I would rather 
join at once, as my only sister, Margaret, 
was with Lady Jane Drummond in 
France, and my father had promised my 
choice should be free when the time came. 

‘* Well, then,” he continued, “I say 
nothing of the rights of the quarrel] that 
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the King of Naples has on his hands 
now, but if you will enter the Queen of 
Hungary’s service I will see that you are 
strongly recommended to persons of the 
greatest interest, and a recommendation 
will mean advancement.” 

‘*Oh, father,” I said, ‘‘I would not do 
that. The Regiment Irlandia was my 
uncle Scottos’s regiment, and I could not 
join any other.” 

‘“You Scots are a famous people for 
And I suppose you 
wouldn’t care if the regiment was fight- 
ing for the Grand Turk himself?” he 
said, with one of his quiet laughs. 

‘* No, father,” I said, seeing nothing to 
laugh at. ‘‘It could make no difference 
to me; I would only be a cadet.” 

‘** Well, well,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ such 
questions are perhaps as well left to old- 
er heads. Now to bed and sleep if you 
can, for your days will be full until you 
leave.” 

True to his word, the rector sent to me 
a tailor, by whom I was measured for 
two full suits of regimentals; a broker, 
with side-arms and equipment; and, to 
my great satisfaction, a periwig- maker, 
who took my size for my first wig, until 
my hair would grow long enough to be 
dressed in a queue. At last all was ready, 
and I swaggered about in my finery and 
bade farewell to my comrades, all of 
whom greatly envied me—even Angus, 
though he would not confess to it. How- 
ever, he had the satisfaction of walking 
through the streets with me to pay my 
respects to Mr. O'Rourke, who had just 
completed his course and was to take or- 
ders immediately. 


hanging together! 


‘ 


He at once pretended great astonish- 
ment, and begged Angus to introduce him 
to ‘‘the General,” and then broke into 
an old ranting Irish air: 

“Wid your gold an’ lace 
An’ your warlike face 
In a terrible fright ye threw me- 
Giovanni, me dear, 
You looked so queer ! 
Oh, Johnnie, I hardly knew ye!” 


And away he marched up and down the 
room to his doddering old song, and then 
drew up before me, making passes as if 
he were saluting, and bowed almost to 
his knees, bringing his hands up to his 
forehead, and performed a low salute 
which he informed Angus was only given 
to the Grand Turk on great occasions. 
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** Well, well,” he said at last, with 
great sigh of relief,‘ my heart is easy ni 
I see that they wouldn't trust you wit 
a sword; but I might set you up wit 
the cook’s skewer if they won't do an 
thing better for you!’ And here at la 
he succeeded in angering me, for it w 
a point I was somewhat uncertain abo 
myself, and only my delicacy had pi 
vented my speaking of it to Father U: 
bani. 

‘It’s lucky for you, Mr. O'Rourke, that 
I haven't it,” I said, ‘‘or I would truss 
you so that the heathen you are going to 
feed would have nothing more to do than 
baste you.” For I supposed he would 
be off as a missionary, like most of those 
from the Propaganda. 

‘I don’t know about the eating, Gio 
vannini, my son, but you are quite right 
about the heathen, for I'm going to fol 
low the drum like yourself, and if you 
ever come properly accredited to the 
chaplain of the Company of St. James, 
in the Regiment Irlandia, you may have 
a surprise.” 

“Oh, Mr. O'Rourke!” I shouted, em- 
bracing him at the same time. ‘* Surely 
this isn’t only another bit of your fun- 
ning?” 

‘*Funning? ‘Tis genuine brimstone 
and piety combined, that’s what it is; and 
within a week after I take orders I'}l be 
off. So ‘tis only ‘good-by’ until ’tis 
‘good-day’ again.” 

The next morning, when I went to 
take leave of Father Urbani, I saw before 
him on the table a silver-mounted sword, 
at the sight of which my heart gave a 
great leap, for I could not doubt it was 
for me. He did not keep me in suspense, 
but handed it to me at once. 

‘*See what you think of that, Giovan- 
nini?” 

I drew out the beautiful blade, found 
it balanced to a nicety, and could not 
forbear making a pass or two even in 
his presence, at which he smiled and said: 
‘*Carry it bravely, little one, carry it 
bravely, and sometimes remember that 
the old man who gave it you will night- 
ly pray that you may be kept in safety 
in the path of honor. Come, I will see 
you somewhat on your way,” he added, 
and we passed out into the street together. 

Conscious of my brave appearance I 
could not help strutting as we passed the 
fashionables in the Piazza di Spagna, un- 
til I was recalled to a more fitting sense 











“I COULD NOT HELP STRUTTING AS WE PASSED THE FASHIONABLES.”’ 


of my bearing by the gentle voice beside All Spain and France and Italy 


. * > a“ > j e © >! 
me:—'‘' Here I must leave you, mio caro a ttave echoed to our name! 
¢ The burning suns of Africa 


Giovannini. ‘Surely sometimes in a quiet * At git pe 2 
hour you will turn your heart to me, But to-night we toast the morn that broke 
lonely here within these walls, for I love And wakened us to fame! 
you like a son, Giovannini, my little one. The day we beat the Germans at Cremona! 
May God and all His saints have you in Would you read your name on Honor’s Roll? 
their holy keeping this day and forever! Look not for royal grant; 
and he embraced me tenderly. It is written in Cassano, 

And so ended my life in the old Scots Aleoy, and Alicante, 


° Saragossa, Barcelona;— 
‘ » — , , 
ollege ome. : 
¢ lleg in Rom Wherever dangers lurk 


You will find in the van the blue and the buff 
II. Of the Regiment of Burke! 

How Father O’Rourke and I served in the Regiment 
Irlandia, and how my pledge to the Duke of York 
led to my leaving the service, together with other 
matters, 


All Spain and France and Italy 
Have echoed to our name! 
The burning suns of Africa 
Have set our arms aflame! 
Tuert’s a whirring noise across the night, But to-night we toast the morn that broke 
The ‘‘ Wild-Geese” are awing; And wakened us to fame! 
Wide over seas they take their flight, The day we beat the Germans at Cremona! 
Nor will they come with Spring. 
Blow high, blow low, come fair, come foul, Here’s a health to every gentleman 
No danger will they shirk Who follows in our train! 
Till they doff their gray for the blue and the buff Here’s a health to every lass who waits 
Of the Regiment of Burke! Till we return again! 
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““THE DAY WE BEAT THE 


Here’s confusion to the German horde! 
Until their knavish work 
Is stopped by the sight of the blue and the buff 
Of the Regiment of Burke! 
All Spain and France and Italy 
Have echoed to our name! 
The burning suns of Africa 
Have set our arms aflame! 
But to-night we toast the morn that broke 
And wakened us to fame! 
The day we beat the Germans at Cremona! 

In the little inn at Narni, in company 
with six gentlemen volunteers who had 
been enjoying a furlough in Rome, I sat 
and roared out the chorus as I picked up 
the words. To me they were glorious, 
and the air divine; at all events, the song 
was an improvement on many that went 
before and followed after. 

In a measure I was prepared to meet 
with much looseness among military gen- 
tlemen, whose many vicissitudes and the 
harassing calls on temper and endurance 
to which they are subject may excuse a 
heat and vivacity of language that would 
not be fitting in an ordinary man. In- 
deed, my uncle Scottos swore whenever 
his fancy pleased him, and no one ever 
thought the worse of him for that. But 
here were these boys, none of them much 
older than myself, using oaths that fairly 
made my blood curdle, with al! the assur- 
ance of a field-marshal at the least; and 
besides this they did their best to make 
out that they were full of the blackest 





GERMANS AT CREMONA!” 


vices. Indeed, so ribald did they grow 
that I felt it did not become me to sit 
quiet and listen to such wickedness. 

‘*Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘my uncle Scot 
tos served in this regiment when it was 
part of the Irish Brigade, led by Colonel 
Walter Burke himself, and it was held 
then that no officer under the rank of 
lieutenant had the privilege of swearing 
or using loose language, and I make bold 
to say it was a wise regulation, and one 
which I would like to see in force now.” 

These very fitting observations were 
greeted with a roar of laughter, at tle 
end of which Mr. Fitzgerald, an ensign, 
said, with a mighty air of gravity: ‘‘ Your 
Reverence is perfectly right. The same 
rule is still in force and most strictiy ob- 
served, but the truth is, that like his sacred 
Majesty James IIL., our rightful positions 
are not fully recognized. De facto, as 
you collegioners say, we are only ensigns 
and cadets, but de jure we are captains 
and lieutenants of all the different de- 
grees, just as your Reverence is in the 
company of coarse, common soldiers, in- 
stead of hobnobbing with the heads of 
the Sacred College and other holy men.” 
And his ribaldry was rewarded with a 
burst of laughing. 

‘**Mr. Fitzgerald,” I retorted,‘‘ you can 
spare your gibes on me. I neither like 
nor do I wish to understand them; but if 
any of you think you can better me ata 





SPANISH 


out of single-stick, I'll show you I can 
take a drubbing from any of you who 
ean give it me without grumbling.” 

But Mr. Fitzgerald excused himself, as 

e had no skill except with the rapier; 
iowever, he was replaced by Mr.O’Reilly, 
yho would have had no mean play had 
he been schooled by such a tutor as my 
incle Scottos. Then they challenged me 
to the small-sword, thinking it my weak 
point, but I held my own as easily as at 
the other; and after this, if any one at- 
tempted to draw me on with ** Your Rev- 
erence,” I had only to answer ‘* Single- 
stick” to turn the conversation. Let a 
lad but take advantage of his early op- 
portunities, and he need not make a poor 
showing in any company. 

On our arrival at Faro I was presented 
to his Excellency General MacDonnell, 
in command of the Irish troops in the 
Neapolitan service, which then consisted 
of the regiments Hibernia and Irlandia, 
the latter including the remnant of 
‘* Burkes,’ in which I was entered as a 
cadet in the Company of St. James, un- 
der Colonel Donald MacDonnell, his bro- 
ther Ranald being captain-en-second. 


Mr. O'Rourke, now Father O'Rourke, 
probably through the high favor he held 
in the Santi Apostoli, had joined us as 
chaplain, although I believe such a course 
was unusual from the Propaganda, and 
was soon friends with every one from the 
general downwards. 

Though he had lost nothing of his old 
lively disposition, he was a different man 
from what I had ever seen him when he 
stood up in his robes before us at the holy 
olfice of the mass. No one who has not 
seen it performed in the open field, for 
men who by their very calling should 
have a more lively sense of the uncer- 
tainties of this life, can have an idea how 
grand it is in its simple surroundings. 
The altar is raised beneath an awning, 
and the service goes on before the kneel- 
ing men without any of those distractions 
which meet-one in a church; the host is 
elevated to the roll of drums; the cele- 
brant is half a soldier, and his acolytes 
cadets. Surely no more grateful service 
is ever offered to the God of Battles! 


I shall not attempt to go into the de- 
tails of my experience in the army; it was 
that of a lad weil introduced and hand- 
somely befriended, and hundreds lave 
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gone through as much and more too; but 
perhaps it would be hardly honest to pass 
over my first trial under fire. 

In the spring of *44 our army marched 
along the Adriatic, by way of Ancona and 
Loretto, to cover the kingdom of Naples 
on that side. The Austrian vanguard 
came to an action with our rear before 
we reached Loretto, and pressed them 
hard. Father O'Rourke and I were 
marching side by side with O'Reilly, 
Fitzgerald, and some other young gentle- 
men near the colonel. 

‘This strikes me much like a good imi- 
tation at running away, General MeDon- 
ell of Scottos,” said he. At which we 
only groaned, for the day was hot, and 
we could not understand why the enemy 
should be allowed to annoy us in this 
fashion; indeed we were too strongly im- 
pressed by the same thought to answer 
his challenge as it deserved. 

But the answer came soon in an order 
for a re-enforcement, and we all besieged 
the colonel, who was good-nature itself 
and treated us like his own children, for 
permission to join. 

‘Run off, then, the lot of you, and let 
the Germans see what your faces look 
like!” And off we went, overjoyed at our 
good fortune. 

The required troops were halted and 
formed and at once marched to the rear; 
the moment we saw the confusion and 
terror there, the groans of the wounded 
as they were roughly borne on with the 
hurrying mass, things took on a different 
look. What added to it was that for 
some time we had to stop and allow our 
people passage in a narrow way, and by 
the balls that went whistling over our 
heads and the cheering of the enemy we 
knew they were coming on with a rush. 

Suddenly a man near me gave a sick- 
ening kind of grunt, and tumbled down 
in a heap like a pile of empty clothes. 
My heart thumped as if it would burst 
through my ribs, and my head swam so 
I could hardly see. O'Reilly, who was 
standing beside me, and I supposed moved 
by the same feelings as myself, put out 
his hand, which I grasped tightly. There 
we stood, with our pale faces, when to 
our great relief some old hand just be- 
hind us began to sing in a low voice 
‘*The day we beat the Germans at Cre- 
mona,” then at the critical moment came 
the sharp command, *‘ Advance, quick!” 
and we were saved from a disgrace that 
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would have been worse than death. Out 
we rushed, in some kind of order I sup 
pose, but I do not remember anything 
but the great blue back of the grenadier 
in front of me, and how he worked his 
shoulders as he ran. Then came the 
word ‘‘Halt!’ and almost as quickly, 
‘*Fire!”’ My piece went off with the oth- 
ers, and when the smoke cleared I had 
my senses again about me, and could see 
the enemy about one hundred paces ahead 
of us, checked by our fire. We kept at 
it until dark came on and the enemy re- 
tired, whereon we rejoined our own army 
and encamped for the night. 

In the general's tent, after dinner that 
night, he called me to him and asked, 
smiling, *‘ Well, my lad, have you smell- 
ed powder to-day?” 

** Yes, sir,” I said, ‘‘ and plentifully.” 

‘** What, sir,” said he, *‘ are you wound- 
ed?” 

‘*No, please your Excellency,” I an- 
swered, feeling somewhat ashamed that I 
had not attained his full approbation in 
bringing back a whole skin. 

** Sir,” he said, sternly, ‘* you will never 
smell powder until you are wounded. 
But in order to give you a better chance, 
and as a reward for not running away, 
you will be rated ensign to-morrow in the 
place of poor Jamieson, killed this after- 
noon.” 

So I won my first promotion for not 
being brave enough to take to my heels. 
where my heart was during the first part 
of the engagement at least; I never had 
the courage, either, to ask O'Reilly what 
he felt when he held out his hand to me. 

‘* Well, well,” said Father O'Rourke, 
when I told him of my good fortune, 
‘* Jeremiah was far-sighted when he proph- 
esied, ‘The wild asses shall stand in the 
high places’ (et onagri steterunt in rupi- 
bus). “Tis drum-major they'll be mak- 
ing you next; and never a step for 
me, though I’ve the hardest and most 
dangerous work in the world trying to 
keep your heathen souls out of the clutch 
of a bigger enemy than Prince Lobkowitz 
himself. But ‘tis a family party you 
are, anyway. Here's a Major-General 
MacDonnell, and a Lieutenant- General 
MacDonnell, and a colonel, and a captain, 
and a lieutenant, and that poor little or- 
phan Angus you left behind in Rome; 
and now they must needs make an ensign 
of you. Faith, you're so plentiful here- 
abouts I begin to believe the story that 


you had a boat of your own in the ti: 
of Noah.” 

‘Indeed we hadn’t, Father O’Rourk: 

I returned; indignantly; ‘that was 
McLeans.” 

**Oh, well, McLeans or McDonells, * 
all one! And Noah showed his wisdo) 
there too; for had he let any more Hig! 
landers into the ark, they’d have be¢ 
sailing it themselves inside of a mont} 
for they’ve a rare scent for all the high 
places,” he went on, with a roar of his 
Irish laughing. And I went off angry 
thinking how strange it was that so sen 
sible a man in many things should find a 
pleasure in this childish way of jesting 
on any subject, and that he should so 
often choose me for his funning, who did 
not relish it at all. 


Colonel MacDonnell confirmed my 
rank as ensign on the morrow, and for 
days we were hard at it, marching across 
Italy to cover the northern frontier of 
Naples, next the Ecclesiastical States on 
the Mediterranean; and here we got news 
that the Austrians were advancing in 
force, under Prince Lobkowitz and the 
famous General Browne. They had an 
army of 45,000 men, Austrians, Hunga 
rians, and Croats, while we were joined 
by 30,000 Neapolitan troops under King 
Carlo, so that we were fairly equal. We 
took possession of the town of Velletri, 
within the Pope’s dominions, and our 
army occupied the level country and tlie 
heights above, forming a great camp near- 
ly four miles in length, with its left on 
the town and its right on Monte Artemi- 
sio, while across the valley lay our en- 
emy. 

We suffered much from the incessaut 
heat, for there we lay all the summer 
months amid the dirt and other discom- 
forts of a great crowd cut off from all 
water save for the most absolute needs. 

The peasants gave us willingly enough 
of their stores, not because of their loy- 
alty, but that any resistance to our for- 
aging parties would have been useless 
and have served only to aggravate tieir 
distress, so there was little opposition be- 
yond outeries and black looks. 

The part of the peasant is a poor one in 
the time of war; but, after all, there must 
always be some to feed the soldiers, and 
if there were no peasants, doubtless we 
would have lived on some one else. I 
never would have fallen into this train 





‘‘“THERE WE STOOD, WITH OUR PALE FACES.” 


of thought had it not been for Father 
O'Rourke, who gave himself much con 
cern for them and their affairs, and went 
so far as to preach one Sunday that all 
men are equal in the sight of God—a 
holding I have never been able to make 
head or tail of, as ‘it is clear against the 
common-sense’ of any man who goes 
through this world with his eyes open. 

We now settled down to continual skir- 
mishing and manceuvring, harassing each 
other, with daily loss and daily distress 
on each side, until by the beginning of 
August it was evident that some serious 
move was on foot by the enemy; there 
were constant marchings and counter- 
marchings, and we learnt from our spies 
that the sick, of whom there were many, 
had been moved toa great distance from 
their camp. 

Our brigade, in its encampment, lay a 
little in rear of our left wing, and faced 
the town. It*was then the 10th of August. 


and as I was to go on guard before day- 
break on the outposts, I had retired early, 
but was awakened while it was yet dark 
by a couple of shots. I waited until I 
was certain of the nature of the alarm, 
and rushed to order the générale sound- 
ed, which was soon repeated by all the 
drums in the army. 

Then began such a confusion as_ beg- 
gars all description, and such as I hope 
never to see again. Our men and offi- 
cers turned out as they were, trying to 
slip into their clothes and find their arms. 
It was impossible to make out anything 
clearly, but we did our utmost to carry 
out the orders we heard screamed in the 
darkness. 

We had barely formed before our line 
was cut in two by the enemy, our brigade 
twice broken and twice re-formed ; but our 
desperate efforts only ended in the enemy 
completely surrounding us. 

The slaughter was terrible, and being 
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reduced to extremity, we offered to capitu- 
late on honorable terms. At this there 
was a lull in the action, and time to look 
about. We were so encumbered by our 
dead and wounded that a regular forma- 
tion was almost impossible, though this 
we set about righting with all possible 
haste. 

Our colonel sat straight and erect in 
the midst of us, in earnest talk with the 
French major-general who was in com- 
mand. Lieutenant Butler was near me, 
and O'Reilly I saw attending to the re- 
moval of some of the wounded. The men, 
half dressed, and many of them covered 
with blood, were resting as if the affair 
was entirely over, and already were talk- 
ing and j- king each other in the usual 
way, as if our lives did not hang on the 
answer to our terms. 

At length word was brought that our 
offer was refused, and we must surrender 
at discretion. Our chiefs whispered a 
moment, then Colonel MacDonnell rose 
to his full height in his stirrups, and 
called, in a voice deep with feeling: 
‘* Officers and gentlemen of the Company 
of St. James! They refuse us the only 
terms which honorable men can accept 
without disgrace. Officers! Gentlemen! 
Every man of you who can hold a gun 
or put hand to a sword! I call on you to 
fight while a charge of powder and ball 
is left to living or to dead!’ And the 
cheer we gave him carried our answer 
back to our ungenerous foe. 

There was no shrinking as each one 
stepped firmly to his place, but matters 
grew worse from the beginning. Our 
French general was shot down; then Col- 
onel MacDounell, erying, ‘‘Tll open a 
way for you, my lads! Come on!” spurred 
his horse straight at the enemy, only to go 
down torn with bullets, while on every 
side our officers and men were falling fast. 

So far I had not a scratch, but now a 
ball went through my thigh, which pre 
vented my standing. I crossed my fire- 
lock under my leg, and shook it to see if 
the bone was whole, finding which to be 
the case, I raised myself on one knee and 
continued firing. I received another shot, 
which threw me down, but I still made 
an attempt to second my surviving com- 
rades until a third wound quite disabled 
me. Loss of blood and no way to stop 
it soon reduced my strength. I, how- 
ever, gripped my sword to be ready to run 
through the first who should insult me. 


All our ammunition now being sy 
and not a single cartridge to be fo 
even among the dead, quarter was ca] 
for by the few who remained alive. Ma 
of the wounded were knocked on 
head, and I did not escape; for obsery 
one approaching, I made ready to run }; 
through, but seeing that five more we) 
close to him, Idropped my sword, only t. 
be saluted with ‘*‘ Hundsfott!”’ and a rat 
tle of blows on my head, whereupon | 
fainted. 

When I came to myself again I found 
I was lying stripped of every stitch of 
clothing, and suffering intolerable agony, 
not only from my wounds, but also from 
the blistering sun, 

The battle still swept back and for 
wards, but at some distance, so that | 
escaped the horrid fate of being ridden 
over, though a plundering German near- 
ly robbed me of my poor remnant of life, 
and was only prevented by a genteel] 
looking officer, who took compassion on 
my state. 

I now began to suffer the torments of 
thirst in addition to my other pains, and 
in my distress I called to every one who 
passed near me for a drink; but from the 
heat of the day and the length of the ac 
tion—for it must now have been well on 
in the afternoon, and the attack began, as I 
said, before day break—their canteens and 
calabashes were all empty. At last I saw 
a grenadier of the Swiss Guards, whose 
uniform was very much like ours, with a 
large calabash, and asked him if he lad 
anything in it. 

‘** Yes, brother,” he said, mistaking me, I 
suppose, for a Swiss. 

I took a hearty draught of excellent 
wine, and offered it back to him. 

‘No, no, brother,” said the kindly fel 
low; ‘I am unhurt, and you cannot help 
yourself,” and thereupon he left me. 

I was greatly refreshed, and on lcok- 
ing about me saw poor Lieutenant Butler, 
whom I had not before observed, lying near 
me on all fours. He was sadly wounded, 
and begged me in the name of God to let 
him have a drink. I drew myself a lit- 
tle nearer to him, for he could not move, 
and handed hini the calabash. He seized 
it eagerly, and would certainly have fin- 
ished it, but observing from the horrid 
nature of his wound it was a matter of 
little more than minutes for him, I took 
the calabash from him, saying, ‘‘ It is easy 
to see, my poor fellow, that your bread is 





““THERE THE GOOD MAN SAT, 


baked! I cannot let you waste this when 
[ may perish for want of it.” 

It is not that war makes men unfeeling, 
as many have urged, but in it they attain 
a judgment of the value of life not so 
readily acquired elsewhere. 


It was now getting towards evening, 
and I must have fainted or slept some- 
what, for the next I remember was feeling 
what I took to be rain falling, and on 
opening my eyes there was the big face 
of Father O'Rourke over me. He was 
crying like a child, and the first words I 
made out were: ‘‘Oh,Giovannini,darling! 
My poor boy! You're not dead, you're 
uot dead, after all!” 

‘“Who’s beaten, father?” I 
soon as I could speak. 

‘* Faith, we're all beaten! First we 
were smashed into tatters, the King all 
but taken, and would have been had it not 
been for Sir Balthasar Nihel. We were 
beaten at every point of the compass, only 
we didn't know it! But now we've the 


asked, as 


HOLDING ME IN HIS ARMS. 


town again, and sent General Browne off 
with a flea in his ear, and all the Croats 
and Hungarians, Pandours and Talpathi- 
ans, hot foot after him. But oh, the poor 
souls that have gone to glory this night! 
Faith, promotion will be the order of the 
day now.”” And all this and much more 
he gave out, half crying, half laughing. 

And there the good man sat talking his 
nonsense to keep me up, holding me in 
his arms, covered with his cassock, which 
he had stripped off when first he found 
me, in no little danger from the raseally 
camp -followers and the miserable pea- 
sants, who were prowling about ready to 
put a knife into any one who offered 
the least resistance; indeed the peasants 
killed, resistance or not, for each soldier 
dead, no matter on what side, they looked 
on as one enemy the less. 

I was too weak to think of such things, 
but he told me afterwards his heart gave 
a Te Deum of rejoicing when he saw 
Lieutenant Miles McDonnell, of the Regi- 
ment Hibernia, looking over the bodies 
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He at 
once hailed him, and I was soon lying on 
the leaf of a door on my way to the hos- 
pital. 


for any chance of saving friends. 


Some idea may be gathered of the im- 
portance of this engagement when I say 
that there were nearly two hundred offi- 
cers alone in the hospital, which was one 
of the largest convents in the town, occu- 
pied for this purpose. 

It was wonderful how so many of us 
recovered rapidly, in spite of our crowded 
condition and seanty fare. 

Father O'Rourke was untiring in his 
care of us all—indeed, for weeks he hardly 
seemed to have any rest; but whether he 
was up all night with some poor fellow 
whose time was short, or comforting an 
other in pain, or letter-writing, or listen- 
ing to complaints, he had always the 
same lively humor that brought many a 
laugh from the long rows of beds within 
hearing. 

In about six weeks I was on crutches, 
but sadly incommoded by the want of 
clothes, for I had not even a shirt I could 
call my own. 

‘** Faith, don’t be so mighty put out on 
account of a few rags and tatters,” was 
Father O’Rourke’s only comfort. ‘‘’Tisa 
blessed state of innocence I found you in! 
Not even Adam in the Garden of Eden 
could have had less on him, or been less 
put out by it. You may thank Provi- 
dence you are here in this blessed sun- 
shine, instead of skiting about barelegged 
in your native land, where, I’m told, on 
good authority, the men wear petticoats 
even in winter.” 

But I was superior to his gibes a day 
or so later, for the general, hearing of 
my straits, most obligingly sent me a suit 
of clothes and half a dozen of shirts. And 
to add to his many kindnesses, in a letter 
he wrote to King James, giving an account 
of the late engagement, he mentioned my 
condition to his Majesty, who was pleased 
to order a pretty good sum of money for 
my immediate occasions. 


From this out I recovered rapidly, 
and soon was myself again, back in my 
company with full rank of lieutenant. 
There was no fighting now of any impor- 
tance, and we wondered what the next 
move would be; but our spies and the de- 
serters brought us in no news of value, 
and on the last day of September we lay 


down while our outposts watched th 
of the enemy, and we saw their fi: 
burning as usual across the valley; but 
the morning we thought it strange t} 
we heard no drums and saw no moy 
ment, until it dawned on us that thy 
whole army had withdrawn during { 
night, and must now be in full retreat | 
way of Rome. 

All our available force started in pu 
suit, with the hope of bringing them 
an action at Torre Metia, about half-way 
between Albano and Rome, but they out 
marched us. Both armies had engaged 
with his Holiness not to enter Rome, so 
the enemy passed under its walls, where, 
our advanced guard coming up with their 
rear, there was warm skirmishing until! 
they crossed the Tiber at the Ponte Mole, 
and encamped on the far side until the 
next morning, when they continued their 
retreat. Our army now divided, one di 
vision going forward under the Count di 
Gages to harass the enemy, while the re 
mainder followed King Carlo back to 


Naples. 


Through General MacDonnell’s kind 
ness I was allowed to spend a few days in 
Rome, as being on his staff, and at my 
first freedom took my way to the street 
of the Quattro Fontane and my old col 
lege. 

What a welcome I received! Good 
Father Urbani held me in his arms as if 
I had been his own son, and would not 
hear of my sleeping outside the college, 
although it was a downright breach of 
their rules; and the old porter, of whom 
I once stood in such awe, waited up for me 
no matter what the hour for returning 
might be,and nodded and winked know- 
ingly as if he too had once been young. 
Not that I would insinuate there was 
anything of levity in my conduct, for I 
have always had a too just regard of my 
position as a gentleman and an officer 
to indulge in anything unbecoming, more 
especially where I was so carefully ob- 
served. 

Angus I found the same as ever, quiet 
and contented with his lot, as seemed 
most of the others, though I could see 
that my appéarance caused something of 
a ruffle among them. I seemed to have 
grown so many years older, and was sur- 
prised to find how small and almost mean 
many of the old surroundings looked, ‘ 
and even the fathers did not appear as 














ymidable as before. All, that is, save 
ar old Father Urbani, of whom I never 
ood in awe, and who had only grown 
der and more frail; to him I told all 
iat was in my heart, not even hiding 
ny first fright from him, which I would 
not have then confessed to any other 
living man. 


On the second day of our stay the gen- 
eral and I took our way by the Corso and 
through to the Piazza Santi Apostoli to 
pay our respects to his Majesty King 
James. As we ascended tle staircase I 
thought of the two poor awe-struck col- 
legioners who, in soutane and soprano, 
had climbed the same stairs two years 
before, and the amazement that had filled 
their hearts when they saw and talked 
with royalty for the first time. Now I 
was a man, though but sixteen, for I had 
carried a sword honorably in company 
with some of the bravest men in Italy, 
and had been personally presented to 
King Carlo as worthy of his gracious 
notice. 

The general was in full dress, with his 
Spanish and Neapolitan orders, while I 
wore the full uniform of a lieutenant of 
our brigade, which was genteel enough 
even for a presentation. 

In the anteroom the general was wel- 
comed on all hands, and I met many I 
knew, including Mr. Murray, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and the Abbé Ramsay, and was made 
much of, though without flattery, save by 
those at whose hands I could fittingly 
receive it. What was my disgust, though, 
to see the white face of Creach again in 
the crowd! He, however, did not come 
near me, and out of consideration for the 
general I refrained from speaking of him, 
as it might lead to mention of my former 
meeting when with his son the colonel. 

I may mention here that I never knew 
the result of the meeting between Creacl: 
and the colonel, as the latter never saw 
fit to refer to it, and I could not well 
question him. 

The sight of the man was so distasteful 
that it fairly took away all the pleasure 
of my presentation, and even the gracious 
presence and words of his Majesty and of 
the Duke of York, who accompanied him, 
did not altogether dissipate my uneasi- 
ness. In words as fitting as I could 
choose I thanked his Majesty for his gen- 
erous and unexpected succor, whereupon 
a smile passed over his grave dark face, 
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and he said, ‘* But hold! Are vou not my 
little Highlander of the Santi Apostoli?” 

*T am, please your Majesty,” I an- 
swered, reddening at my childish advent- 
ure. 

Then the King smiled again, and, much 
to my discomfiture, told the story, which 
all seemed to find mighty amusing, save 
myself, who could see nothing therein 
but a very natural and exact distinction. 
In telling a story, however, a King has 
this advantage over others, in that all 
must laugh whether they find it to their 
liking or not. 

I had hoped that we would have seen 
the Prince of Wales as well, for in my 
heart he was the member of the royal 
family I most longed to see again, but we 
were informed that he was engaged in a 
tour in northern Italy. 

When the King and the Duke with- 
drew they signified to General MacDon- 
nell that he was to follow, and when we 
bowed them out and the doors closed on 
them, conversation at once became gen- 
eral, 

I withdrew to a window, for I was in 
no frame of mind for talk, when, to my 
astonishment, I saw Creach advance tow- 
ards me, holding out his hand with an as- 
sured air. I drew myself up at once and 
looked him over slowly, seeing every- 
thing but the outstretehed hand. 

‘This is a place for friendship and not 
for boyish quarrels, Mr. McDonell,” he 
began. ‘‘I wish to congratulate you on 
your promotion.” 

‘No place, Mr. Creach, can be for 
friendship between us, and as for con- 
gratulations, they are not only out of 
place also, but from you they are insult- 
ing,” I said, quietly and in a low voice 
so that no one might overhear us. 

‘In the first place, my name is not 
Creach,” he said, trying hard to keep his 
temper; ‘‘and in the second, you may 
find it not only foolish but even danger- 
ous to try any of your airs with me. Re- 
member you cannot always have a man 
at your back to fight your battles for you.” 

** Youclay-faced hound!" Isaid. ‘‘Don't 
dare to take the name of the dead into 
your mouth, or I will strike you where 
you stand. What your object is in thus 
seeking me I do not know, nor care, but, 
as sure as the sun is above, if you dare 
speak to me again I will forget the roof 
we stand under and treat you like the dog 
you are!” 
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His face turned grayer than ever, and 
he stood hesitating a moment, but pres- 
ently bowed ceremoniously and moved 
off before my anger got the better of me. 

I stood staring out of the window try- 
ing to recover myself, when who should 
come up but Father O'Rourke. 

‘* Well, well, my little Highlander, who 
has been ruffling your feathers?” said he. 

Look there, Father O'Rourke,” I said, 
paying noattention to his nonsense. ** Do 
you see that man?” 

‘*T’m not hard of hearing yet, my son, 
thank God; aud you needn't makea sign- 
post of yourself. Do you mean the claret- 
colored coat and the bag- wig?” 

** Yes,” I said, more quietly. ‘‘ That is 
Creach !” 

‘*The devil it is!” he said, and then le 
became confused, and glanced at me to 
see if I had observed his slip; but I have 
always held that an honest statement of 
opinion may excuse the expression. He 
was silent for a moment, looking hard at 
the man, and then went on in his old 
lively manner: ** Well, Giovannini, we 
are not responsible for the company ; they 
cannot be all lieutenants and priests. Let 
us wander about and get a mouthful of 
air.’ So, taking my arm, he led me off, 
nor would he speak on the subject until 
we were alone on the terrace. There he 
changed his tone, and said, shortly, 

**Are you sure of the man?” 

‘* As sure as if I liad seen his ears.” 

‘Faith! they were big enough to swear 
by!” and, to my impatience, he began to 
laugh at the thought. ‘*‘Do you remem- 
ber how they stuck out? The handles of 
a jug would be flat beside them!” and he 
laughed again. ‘‘Now I suppose you 
promptly insulted him?” 

‘* Indeed I did not! I only told him he 
was a dog, and if he spoke to me again I 
would not answer for myself.” 

‘*‘Humph! I have frequently noticed 
that a Highlander’s conception of an 
insult is materially altered by the fact 
whether it proceeds from himself or an- 
other. But I don’t suppose you ever got 
as far in metaphysics as this. Now comes 
the question, what you intend todo? Re- 
member, the gentleman seems fairly well 
established here. Will you fight with 
lim?” 

‘Fight with him—a thief? Indeed I 
will not! I will simply keep my word.” 

** You're a rare hand at that, and I'm 
not saying ‘tisa bad habit. But here comes 


the general. To-morrow I'll be at the e 
lege about eleven.” And so we parted 

The general was in great spirit 
‘* Hark you, McDonell. something tour 
ing ‘the North’ is on foot; T'll not s 
more now, and this is in strict con fiden 
but you'll know what it means some d 
when I signify to you that you may app 
for leave of absence. To-morrow at fo 
you will attend again at the palace; t] 
Duke desires to see you. You will ent 
by the door you know of, and the word 
is ‘Velletri.” But you know nothing, 
he added, with emphasis. 

The next morning Father O'Rourke 
came as promised, and was introduced by 
me to the rector with some little pride 
Indeed he was no mean figure of a man, 
this chaplain of ours, with his broad 
shoulders and great head that looked fit 
ter for a soldier's tricorne than a priest's 
calotte. 

After the usual compliments we fell to 
talking— Father O'Rourke as much at 
home as if he had known the rector all 
his life—and it was easy to see the old 
man warmed to him as he told him of his 
experience as chaplain in a marching re- 
giment, though making light of it, as was 
his manner. 

** Ah, father,” said the rector, smiling, 
‘Tam afraid it is somewhat to you that 
the college owes the loss of this scholar; 
he would have been a credit to the schools 
some day.” 

‘I doubt it, Most Reverend,” answered 
Father O'Rourke, dryly, ‘‘as he is lacking 
in one of the senses.”’ 

‘In what, pray?” asked the rector, a 
little stirred. ‘‘I have never observed 
any lack. Sight, sound, taste, touch, and 
speech—le has them all.” 

‘Your pardon, vou have omitted hu- 
mor,” returned Father O'Rourke, quietly ; 
‘‘and he has no more of that’ than a croc- 
odile has of mathematics. A deplorable 
lack in a scholar, and useful anywhere; 
though for the banging of guns and the 
cracking of skulls there’s less required 
than in almost any other profession.” 
And at this he burst into one of his fool- 
ish roars of laughter, much to my dislike, 
for I wished him to make a good figure 
before my protector. But, tomy surprise, 
the rector did not seem half as much put 
out as myself, and said, smiling, 

‘** Well, well, this killing is a serious 
business in any case.” 








But not so serious that it could not 
tempered by a little cheerfulness. 
iaviter in modo’ goes a long way 
yards making your enemy's end com- 
table,” ranted on Father O'Rourke, 
th much more that I have not the 
ience to put down. Indeed, I hold 

m wrong throughout, as I have quite 

keen a sense of humor as is fitting 

‘any gentleman in my position. 

But togoon. When we were alone 

e listened quietly enough to my re- 
monstrances on his late conduct, mere- 
ly saying that he understood that the 
rector had not been born north of the 
[ weed: which was no answer whatever 

He then recurred to our matter of the 
day before. 

“T have been making some inqui- 
ries about this man Creach.” 

‘Yes. And what do you find?” 

‘I find, Mr. McDonell, that if you 
are going to have the run of the Santi 
Apostoli, you must number him among 
the elect, for his saintship is in high fa- 
vor. He not only is there day in and 
day out, but he is, moreover, a bosom 
friend of the Prince of Wales.” 

‘*That I cannot credit,” I returned. 
‘*His Highness could not be so mis- 
taken.” 

‘* Faith, I'm not so sure of that,” he 
returned, bitterly. ‘* He has some sorry 
cattle about him, and, to say the least, he 
is easily pleased in the way of company.” 

‘* Father O'Rourke, it is not for the 
likes of you or me to discuss the doings 
of princes, and I'll thank you to say no 
more on the subject.” 

‘Very well, your Highness. I mere- 
ly thought that a word in season might 
save you from a like error, and that, 
coming from a descendant of kings like 
myself, it would not give offence. But 
to leave that aside, you'll have to humble 
your stomach and swallow this captain, 
claret coat, chalk face, big ears, and all, 
or I will prophesy that you'll cut but a 
small figure with your betters.” 

This was as unpleasant a piece of news 
as I could well receive, and though I 
could not quarrel with it, I at least could 
resent the manner of its conveyance, so 
I turned upon my informant at once: 

‘**Perhaps this is an example of your 
‘suaviter in modo,’ Father O'Rourke; if 
so, I'll be obliged if you'll put things in 
plain, sensible English as between gentle- 
men.” 
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‘*T SAW CREACH ADVANCE TOWARDS ME.” 


“Oh, very well, Mr. John MeDonell 
of Secottos. Do you think it sounds bet- 
ter to say that his Royal Highness has 
not ordinary common taste in choosing 
his companions, and if you follow him 
you must be hail-fellow-well-met with a 
blackguard like Creach, who happens just 
now to be in his favor?” 

**Pon my soul, Father O'Rourke, you 
are the most provoking man I ever met! 
If you wore a sword I'd make you an- 
swer for this,” I roared, beside myself 
with anger. 

‘*Oh, I can waggle a sword if need be,” 
he answered, very coolly; ‘‘ but I was 
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thankful it wasn’t a sword but a calabash 
of good chianti I had strapped on me the 
night I fell in with you after Velletri. 
There, there, Giovannini! ‘Tis nothing 
to make such a pother about, only you 
and I are too old friends to quarrel over 
such gentry as Mr. Creacli.” 

‘*But it wasn’t Mr. Creach, father. I 
never would have lost my temper over 
him; I thought you were poking fun at 
me.” 

** Ah, Mr. Lieutenant, in humor, like 
in file-firing, a sense of direction is a 
great thing.” 

And so we made it all up again, and 
with Angus we had the chianti and fruit 
which the rector had thoughtfully pro- 
vided in my chamber. 


At four o'clock I took my way to the 
secret entrance of the Santi Apostoli 
by the familiar passage, and found a 
lackey awaiting me in the garden to con- 
duct me to the Duke. 

He was then about nineteen, though I 
did not think he appeared much my 
elder save in his manner, which was that 
of a prince, though most lively and en- 
gaging. He soon opened the reason of 
the visit. 

‘**Mr. McDonell,” he said, ‘‘I am sure 
you are faithful and can be trusted.” 

‘*Your Royal Highness,” I answered, 
‘*my people have been true to you and 
yours for generations, and it would ill 
become me to have any principles other 
than those we have always held. You 
can count of me to the very end.” 

‘*T was sure of it,” he answered, smil- 
ing, holding out both his hands, which I 
grasped with emotion. ‘* Now to busi- 
ness,” and he civilly invited me to be 
seated in an embrasure of a window. 

‘*My brother, the Prince of Wales, is 
travelling, it is true, but not in Italy; he 
left here secretly in January last, and 
since then has been in France; and at 
any day an expedition may be formed 
for Scotland, for we have the surest hope 
of the hearty co-operation of the French 
court. 

‘*Now I and his Majesty must have 
messengers at hand on whom we ¢an ab- 
solutely rely; and my request to you is 
that you do not volunteer for service 
when the news comes, but that you re- 
main in your command here in Italy. 
We have positive assurances that you 
will be permitted to leave at any mo- 


ment. I know that I am asking you 4 
hard service, but it is an important o: 
for there are but few men whom we 
trust for such a mission. 

‘*It is impossible to say when you m 
be needed, but your reward will be su 
when the time comes, that others y 
envy your choice, and I and the King 
my father, will ever remember the man 
who was ready to sacrifice the empty 
glory of the parade of war for the trust 
laid on him. 

‘*You must keep yourself free of al 
entanglements, for your absolute freedom 
to move at once will be of the utmost 
importance to the Prince and to your 
country. Surely I may count on you 
for this.”’ 

And I swore faithfulness from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

Then changing his tone, he began more 
lightly. ‘‘ There is another small favor, 
a personal one, I would ask of you yet. 
There is a gentleman here in our court 
named Mr. Graeme—” 

‘*Mr. Creach, your Highness,” I could 
not help interrupting. 

‘*Mr. Graeme, I said,” he returned, with 
something of hauteur. ‘* You will be re 
quired to meet him, possibly to have busi- 
ness with him, and I desire as a per- 
sonal favor to me,” and he laid much 
stress on the words, ‘‘ that you will lay 
aside all previous difficulties or misun- 
derstandings between you until your en- 
gagement with me is atan end. Surely 
I am not asking too much in urging a 
favor at this the beginning of your ser- 
vice?” And I was so overcoine with the 
graciousness of his manner that I prom- 
ised, although sore against my will. 

We then had a private audience with 
the King, who was pleased to recall the 
services of my grandfather, old A®neas 
of Scottos, and his brothers Glengarry, 
Lochgarry, and Barrisdale, whom he 
knew personally in 1715, and flattered me 
by saying he congratulated the Duke of 
York on having a messenger of such ap 
proved fidelity, ‘‘ for, McDonell, your gen- 
eral tells me he would trust you with his 
own honor.” 

* His Excellency has been like a father 
to me, Sire,” I answered, and shortly af- 
terwards our interview closed, the Duke 
paying me the honor of accompanying 
me to the door, and insisted on shaking 
hands, nor would he allow any further 
ceremony at leave-taking. 








The next morning some one knocked 
my door, and on opening it, there, to 
surprise and disgust, I saw Creach 
essed in the most foppish manner. 

»wever, I dissembled my feelings, and 

his greeting said, with civility, 

‘I wish you good-morning, Mr. 
Creach.” 

‘By God, sir, if you repeat that name 
o me, I will run you through!” and he 

iid his hand on his sword. 

I glanced quickly to see that my own 
was Within easy reach on the table, and 
then, 

‘*Mr. Creach,” I said, ‘‘I promised his 
Royal Highness the Duke that I would 
not quarrel with you, and nothing will 
make me break my word, so don’t go on 
pretending to find insults in my conver- 
sation, Mr. Creach, or it will become one- 
sided. I am a man of very few ideas, 
and one of them is that ‘ Mr. Creach’— 
no, ‘Captain Creach’—was the name by 
which you were introduced to me, and so 
Creach you must remain till the end of 
the chapter, Mr. Creach.” 

But he had recovered himself with 
great address, and said, with an air of 
much openness: ‘* Mr. McDonell, what is 
the sense of keeping up this farce of quar- 
relling? We must meet, therefore let us 
do it with decency as befits the cause to 
which our honor is pledged.” 

‘*Mr. Creach, if I were not a man mod- 
erate in all things, and were not my word 
pledged to the Duke, nothing in the world 
would prevent my throwing you down 
these stairs; and I could have no greater 
pleasure than to see you break your neck at 
the bottom; but since I am forced to treat 
you as a gentleman, kindly deliver your- 
self of your business, and leave me to 
mine.” 

‘‘T am doubly fortunate, then, Mr. 
McDonell, first to the Duke, and second 
to your high sense of lionor. But I will 
not bandy compliments. His Highness 
bade me deliver this letter and his regrets 
that he will not see you again, as he hears 
that General MacDonnell leaves for the 
army at Spoleto to-day.” 

‘*My humble duty to his Highness, sir;” 
and I bowed to him mighty stiff, and he 
withdrew, leaving me very thankful that 
I had not been betrayed into any heat 
nor broken my word to the Duke. 


On hurrying to the general’s quarters 
I foung that the news was true, and that 
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he had already sent for me; so after short 
farewell we rode through the Porto del 
Popolo and took the highway towards 
Spoleto. 

I will not follow our campaign, that of 
1744-5, through the winter, except to say 
we were fairly successful and saw some 
brilliant service, particularly at La Bo- 
chetta and during the investment of Tor- 
tona, 

All this time I had been anxiously ex- 
pecting orders from the Duke, but the only 
word that came was a letter containing 
the disheartening tidings of the failure of 
the expedition under Marshal Saxe, when, 
in the month of July, we' were all startled 
at the news of the Prince’s embarkation 
in the Doutelle and the Elizabeth. 

‘‘It is simple madness,” said Father 
O'Rourke, when the tidings were an- 
nounced in the general's tent at dinner— 
indeed, one of the last occasions when he 
had us all at his table, as he loved. 

“Tis the kind of madness which 
makes heroes,” said the general, heartily. 
‘* Here, gentlemen! Glasses all! Here's 
to royal Charles, and may he never stop 
till he sleeps in St. James's!” and warm- 
ed by his enthusiasm, after the toast he 
broke into the old Irish Jacobite song: 
“He's all my heart’s treasure, my joy and my 

pleasure, 

So, justly, my love, my heart follows thee ; 
And I am resolved, in foul or fair weather, 

To seek out my Blackbird wherever he be.” 

Such was the enthusiasm that we were 
all ready to volunteer, but, as the general 
said, dryly enough: 

‘*What is to become of the Austrians 
if you all leave? You might as well de- 
sert to the enemy at once and have done 
with it.” 

While we awaited with impatience an 
answer to our applications, word came to 
me from the Duke that I was on no ac- 
count to apply for leave until such time 
as he sent me certain word himself. It 
was a bitter disappointment, but I was 
not alone, as the military authorities saw 
fit to refuse all applications until the mat- 
ter was further advanced. 


At last, in the month of January, 1746, 
letters came to me saying the Duke was 
about starting; that leave was granted 
me, as well as certain others, with in- 
structions to report to Mr. Sempil, the 
King’s agent at Paris, who would direct 
us further. 
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** GENTLEMEN, 


Conceiving that my future duties called 
for absolute freedom, I sent in my formal 
resignation, and received from our colo 
nel, Ranald MacDonnell, a certificate tes- 
tifying in flattering terms to the services 
I had performed, to my honor as a gen- 
tleman, and my conduct 
while under his command 
pany of St. James. 

To my surprise, I found the name of 
Father O'Rourke among those allowed to 
volunteer, and when we were alone I said, 
rallying him, 


an officer 
the Com- 


as 
in 


‘*T was not aware you were so strong a 
Jacobite, father?” 

‘** Well, to tell you the truth, I am not, 
except in the way of sentiment. But sen- 
timent, my dear Giovannini, as you are 
aware, will induce a sensible man to do 
more foolish things than any other power 
in the world. Still, I regard myself as in 
the path of duty, for I conceive that some 


GLASSES ALL!” 


Jacobites will not be any the worse for a 
little extra morality dispensed by even my 
unworthy hands.” 

I did not question him further, as I 
dreaded one of his usual rodomontades. 


We left at once, with the good wishes of 
all, took barge at Genoa as far as Antibes, 
and thence by post to Lyons, where we put 
up at the Hotei du Pare. Here we meta 
number of French officers, who brought 
news of the battle of Falkirk, wherein 
Prince Charles had beaten the English cav- 
alry and infantry off the field, and though 
at the same time we knew he had retreated 
from England, it did not serve to dash our 
spirits, and we supped merrily together, 
drinking toast after toast to the success 
of the Cause. 

All the old songs were sung lustily, and 
the French officers were much amused 
with our enthusiasm; but it was Father 
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(Rourke who carried off the honors of 
the evening, by singing the following to 
an air that was new to me: 


“Oh, the water, the water, 
The dun and eerie water, 
iich long has parted loving hearts that wearied 
for their home! 
O’er the water, the water, 
The dark divicing water 
Jonnie Prince has come at last, at last, to 
claim his own. 
He has come to hearts that waited, 
He has come to hearts that welcome, 
has come though friends have wavered, with 
the foe upon his track. 
But what loyal heart will falter 
When our Bonnie Prince is standing 
his banner blue above his head and _ his 
claymore at his back ? 


[hen gather ye, Appin, Clanranald, Glengarry! 
Tie Cross has gone round! Will a single man 
tarry 
When we march with our chiefs against Geordie’s 
Dutch carles ? 
We are out for the King! We will conquer or 
swing! 
But the bonnie brown broadswords will klink 
and will kling 
mm the Tweed to the Thames for our Bonnie 
Prince Charles! 


“Oh, the waiting, the waiting, 
The cruel night of waiting, 
When we brake the bread of sorrow and drank 
our bitter tears! 
It has broken at his coming, 
Like the mist on Corryvrechan, 
In the sunlight of his presence we have lost our 
midnight fears. 
When the Prince unfurled his standard 
In the green vale of Glenfinnan 
Beneath a sky so bright and blue, blown clear 
of storm and wrack, 
The loyal chiefs came thronging 
To where their Prince was standing 
With his banner blue above his head and his 
claymore at his back. 


Then gather ye, Appin, Clanranald, Glengarry! 
The Cross has gone round! Will a single man 
tarry 
When we march with our chiefs against Geordie’s 
Dutch carles ? 
We are out for the King! We will conquer or 
swing ! 
But the bonnie brown broadswords will klink 
and will kling 
From the Tweed to the Thames for our Bonnie 
Prince Charles! 


THE FIELD 


OF SLEEP. 


“Oh, the heather, the heather, 
The modest hill-side heather 
Hath donned her royal robe again to welcome back 
her Own! 
The roses bloom once more in hearts 
That hope deferred was wasting, 
That will march with Bonnie Charlie, to halt only 
at his Throne! 
We have suffered, we have sorrowed, 
But our joy has come with morning 
And all is shining gloriously that late was drear 
and black. 
Then up and out, ve gallant hearts, 
To where your Prince is standing 
With his banner blue above his head and his 
claymore at his back! 


Then gather ye, Appin, Clanranald, Glengarry! 
The Cross has gone round! Will a single man 
tarry 
When we march with our chiefs against Geordie’s 
Dutch carles ? 
We are out for the King! We will conquer or 
swing! 
But the bonnie brown broadswords will klink 
and will kling 
From the Tweed to the Thames for our Bonnie 
Prinee Charles !” 


When he ended we cheered and cheered, 
breaking our glasses, half crying, half 
laughing, until we made the room ring 
again, and the people in the square lis- 
tening to us began to cheer in sympathy; 
and, unable to control myself, I jumped 
up, and catching the big form of the priest 
to my bosom, fairly hugged him in my 
arms. 

‘*Oh, Father O'Rourke, how could you 
ever do it, and you not a Highlander at 
all?” I cried in my wonder. 

‘* Faith, I could do the same for a Hot- 
tentot, if I could only manage his irregu- 
lar verbs,” he shouted, struggling out of 
my embrace. ‘* And now, gentlemen, if 
you don’t stop this hullabaloo, you'll be 
arrested for disturbing the peace of this 
good town of Lyons; and if you don’t 
stop cracking those bottles, your heads 
will be as easy cracking for the English 
when it comes to hard knocks!” And 
off ‘he went, with a storm of cheers after 
him. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 


OF SLEEP. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


ya of beauty, wait; the prize is won. 
Whether you pluck love’s blossoms all or none, 


Sleep’s field is left, whence summer never goes, 
But ever on the rose-tree dreams the rose. 
Von. XCV.—No. 569.—75 
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THE STRATEGIC FEATURES OF THE GULF OF MEXICO AND THE 
CARIBBEAN SEA. 


BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.SN. 


YHE importance, absolute and relative, 
of portions of the earth’s surface, and 
their consequent interest to mankind, 
vary from time to time. The Mediter- 
ranean was for many ages the centre 
round which gathered all the influences 
and developments of those earlier civil- 
izations from which our own, mediately 
or immediately, derives. During the cha- 
otic period of struggle that intervened be- 
tween their fall and the dawn of our 
modern conditions, the Inland Sea, 
through its hold upon the traditions and 
culture of antiquity, still retained a gen- 
eral ascendency, although at length its 
political predominance was challenged, 
and finally overcome, by the younger, 
more virile, and more warlike national- 
ities that had been forming gradually 
beyond the Alps, and on the shores of the 
Atlantic and Northern oceans. It was, 
until the close of the Middle Ages, the one 
route by which the East and the West 
maintained commercial relations; for, al- 
though the trade eastward from the Le- 
vant was by long and painful land jour- 
neys, over mountain range and desert 
plain, water communication, in part, and 
up to that point, was afforded by the 
Mediterranean, and by it alone. With 
the discovery of the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope this advantage departed, 
while at the same instant the discovery 
of a New World opened out to the Old 
new elements of luxury and a new sphere 
of ambition. Then the Mediterranean, 
thrown upon its own productive resources 
alone, swayed in the East by the hope- 
less barbarism of the Turk, in the West 
by the decadent despotism of Spain, and, 
between the two, divided among a num- 
ber of petty states, incapable of united, 
and consequently of potent, action, sank 
into a factor of relatively small conse- 
quence to the onward progress of the 
world. During the wars of the French 
Revolution, when the life of Great Britain, 
and consequently the issue of the strife, 
depended upon the vigor of British com- 
merce, British merchant shipping was 
nearly driven from that sea; and but two 
per cent. of a trade that was increasing 
mightily all the time was thence derived. 
How the Suez Canal and the growth of 


the Eastern Question, in its modern form. 
have changed all that, it is needless to sa, 
Yet, through all the period of relative 
significance, the relations of the Medite; 
ranean to the East and to the West. 
the broad sense of those expressions, pre 
served to it a political importance to t), 
world at large, which rendered it contin 
uously a scene of great political am} 
tions and military enterprise. Since Great 
Britain first actively intervened in those 
waters, two centuries ago, she has at 1 
time willingly surrendered her preten 
sions to be a leading Mediterranea: 
Power, although her possessions there 
are of purely military, or rather nava 
value. 

The Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, taken together, form an inland 
sea and an archipelago. They too have 
known those mutabilities of fortune 
which receive illustration alike in the 
history of countries and in the lives of in 
dividuals. The first scene of discovery 
and of conquest in the New World, thes 
twin sheets of water, with their islands 
and their mainlands, became for many 
generations, and nearly to our own time. 
a veritable El Dorado—a land where tlie 
least of labor, on the part of its ney 
possessors, rendered the largest and rich 
est returns. The bounty of nature, and 
the ease with which climatic conditions. 
aided by the unwarlike character ot 
most of the natives, adapted themselves 
to the institution of slavery, insured the 
cheap and abundant production of arti 
cles which, when once enjoyed, men 
found indispensable, as they already had 
the silks and spices of the East. In Mex 
ico and in Peru were realized also, in 
degree, the actual gold-mine sought by) 
the avarice of the earlier Spanish explor 
ers; while a short though difficult tropical 
journey brought the treasures of the west 
coast across the Isthmus to the shores 
of the broad ocean, nature’s great high- 
way, which washed at once the shores of 
Old and of New Spain. From the Carib- 
bean, Great Britain, although her rivals 
had anticipated her in the possession of 
the largest and richest districts, derived 
nearly twenty-five per cent. of her com- 
merce, during the strenuous period when 
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the Mediterranean contributed but two 
per cent. 

But over these fair regions too passed 
the blight, not of despotism merely, for 
despotism was characteristic of the times, 
but of a despotism which found no coun 
teractive, no element of future deliver- 
ance, in the temperament or in the politi- 
cal capacities of the people over whom it 
ruled. Elizabeth, as far as she dared, 
was a despot; Philip IL. was a despot; but 
there was already manifest in her sub- 
jects, while there was not in his, a will 
and a power not merely to resist op- 
pression, but to organize freedom. This 
will and this power, after gaining many 
partial victories by the way, culminated 
once for all in the American Revolution. 
Great Britain has never forgotten the les- 
son then taught; for it was one she her- 
self had been teaching for centuries, and 
her people and statesmen were therefore 
easy learners. A century and a quarter 
has passed since that warning was given, 
not to Great Britain only, but to the 
world; and we to-day see, in the contrast- 
ed colonial systems of the two states, the 
results, on the one hand of political apti- 
tude, on the other of political obtuseness 
and backwardness, which cannot struggle 
from the past into the present until the 
present in turn has become the past—irre 
elaimable. 

Causes superficially very diverse but es- 
sentially the same, in that they arose from 
and still depend upon a lack of local po- 
litical capacity, have brought the Mediter- 
ranean and the Caribbean, in our own 
time, to similar conditions, regarded as 
quaatities of interest in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. Whatever the intrinsic 
value of the two bodies of water, in them- 
selves or in their surroundings, whatever 
their present contributions to the pros- 
perity or to the culture of mankind, their 
conspicuous characteristics now are their 
political and military importance, in the 
broadest sense, as concerning not only the 
countries that border them, but the world 
at large. Both are land-girt seas; both 
are links in a chain of communication be- 
tween an East and a West; in both the 
chain is broken by an isthmus; both are 
of contracted extent when compared with 
great oceans, and, in consequence of these 
common features, both present in an in- 
tensified form the advantages and the lim- 
itations, political and military, which con- 
dition the influence of sea power. This 


conclusion is notably true of the Meditey. 
ranean, as is shown by its history. Ij 
evear more forcibly true of the Caribbea 
partly because the contour of its shores 
does not, as in the Mediterranean peni: 
sulas, thrust the power of the land so fay 
and so sustainedly into the sea; part 
because, from historical antecedents » 
ready alluded to, in the character of the 
first colonists, and from the shortness of 
the time the ground has been in civilized 
occupation, there does not exist in t 
Caribbean, or in the Gulf of Mexico 
apart from the United States—any land 
power at all comparable with those great 
Continental states of Europe whose 
strength lies in their armies far more 
than in their navies. So far as national 
inclinations, as distinct from the cautious 
actions of statesmen, can be discerned, in 
the Mediterranean at present the Sea Poy 
ers, Great Britain, France, and Italy, ar 
opposed to the Land Powers, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia; and the latter domi 
nate action. It cannot be so, inany near 
future,in the Caribbean. As affirmed in 
a previous paper, the Caribbean is pre 
eminently the domain of sea power. [i 
is in this point of view—the military or 
naval—that it is now to be considered 
Its political importance will be assumed, 
as recognized by our forefathers, and en 
forced upon our own attention by the sud 
den apprehensions awakened within the 
last two years. 

It may be well, though possibly need 
less, to ask readers to keep clearly in mind 
that the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, while knit together like the Si 
amese twins, are distinct geographical en 
tities. A leading British periodical once 
accused the writer of calling the Gulf of 
Mexico the Caribbean Sea, because of his 
unwillingness to admit the name@f any 
other state in connection with a body of 
water over which his own country claimed 
predominance. The Gulf of Mexico is 
very clearly defined by the projection, 
from the north, of the peninsula of Flori 
da, and from the south, of that of Yuca 
tan. Between the two the island of Cuba 
interposes for, a distance of two hundred 


is 


miles, leaving on one side a passage of” 


nearly a hundred miles wide—the Strait 
of Florida — into the Atlantic, while on 
the other, the Yucatan Channel, some 
what broader, leads into the Caribbean 
Sea. It may be mentioned here, as an 
important military consideration, that 
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from the mouth of the Mississippi west- 
ward to Cape Catoche—the tip of the Yu- 
catan Peninsula—there is no harbor that 
can be considered at all satisfactory for 
ships of war of the larger classes. The 
existence of many such harbors in other 
parts of the regions now under consider- 
ation practically eliminates this long 
stretch of coast, regarded as a factor of 
military importance in the problem be- 
fore us. 

In each of these sheets of water, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean, there 
is one position of pre-eminent commercial 
importance. In the Gulf the mouth of 
the Mississippi is the point where meet all 
the exports and imports, by water, of the 
Mississippi Valley. However diverse the 
directions from which they come, or 
the destinations to which they proceed, 
all come together here as at a great cross- 
roads, or as the highways of an empire 
converge on the metropolis. Whatever 
value the Mississippi and the myriad miles 
of its subsidiary water-courses represent 
to the United States, as a facile means of 
communication from the remote interior 
to the ocean highways of the world, all 
centres here at the mouth of the river. 
The existence of the smaller though im- 
portant cities of the Gulf coast—Mobile, 
Galveston, or the Mexican ports—does not 
diminish, but rather emphasizes by con- 
trast, the importance of the Mississippi 
entrance. They all share its fortunes, in 
that all alike communicate with the out- 
side world through the Strait of Florida 
or the Yucatan Channel. 

In the Caribbean, likewise, the exist- 
ence of numerous important ports, and a 
busy traffic in tropical produce grown 
within the region itself, do but make 
more striking the predominance in inter- 
est of that one position known compre- 
hensively, but up to the present some- 
what indeterminately, as the Isthmus. 
Here again the element of decisive value 
is the crossing of the roads, the meeting 
of th® ways, which, whether imposed by 
nature itself, as in the cases before us, or 
induced, as sometimes happens, in a less 
degree, by simple human g@gspositions, are 
prime factors in mercan&l sttategic 
consequence. For thege réasoys the Isth- 
mus, even under the, dis§d vantages of 
land carriage and transshipment of goods, 
has ever been an important link in the 
communicatians from East.to West, from 
the days of the first distovefers and 
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throughout all subsequent centuries, 
though fluctuating in degree from age 
to age; but when it shall be pierced by a 
canal, it will present a maritime centre 
analogous to the mouth of the Mississippi. 
They will differ in this, that in the latter 
case the converging water routes on one 
side are interior to a great state whose 
resources they bear, whereas the roads 
which on either side converge upon the 
Isthmus lie wholly upon the ocean, the 
common possession of all nations. Con- 
trol of the latter, therefore, rests either 
upon local control of the Isthmus itself, 
or, indirectly, upon control of its ap- 
proaches, or upon a distinctly preponder- 
ant navy. In naval questions the latter 
is always the dominant factor, exactly 
as on land the mobile army—the army in 
the field—must dominate the question of 
fortresses, unless war is to be impotent. 
We have thus the two centres round 
which revolve all the military study of 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The two sheets of water, taken to- 


gether,control or affect the approaches on 
one side to these two supreme centres of 
commercial, and therefore of political and 
The approaches on the 


military, interest. 
other side—the interior communications 
of the Mississippi, that is, or the maritime 
routes in the Pacific converging upon the 
Isthmus—do not here concern us. These 
approaches, in terms of military art, are 
known as the ‘‘communications.” Com- 
munications are probably the most vital 
and determining element in strategy, mil- 
itary or naval. They are literally the 
most radical; for all military operations 
depend upon communications, as the fruit 
of a plant depends upon communication 
with its root. We draw therefore upon 
the map the chief lines by which commu- 
nication exists between these two centres 
and the outside world. Such lines rep- 
resent the mutual dependence of the cen- 
tres and the exterior, by which each min- 
isters to the others, and by severance of 
which either becomes useless to the others. 
It is from their potential effect upon these 
lines of communication that all positions 
in the Gulf or the Caribbean derive their 
military value or want of value. 

It is impossible to precede or to accom- 
pany a discussion of this sort with a tech- 
nical exposition of naval strategy. Such 
definitions of the art as may be needed 
must be given in loco, cursorily and dog- 
matically. Therefore it will be said here 
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briefly that the strategic value of any 
position, be it body of land large or small, 
or a seaport, or a strait, depends, 1, upon 
situation (with reference chiefly tocommu- 
nications), 2, upon its strength (inherent 
or acquired), and 3, upon its resources 
(natural or stored). As strength and re- 
sources are matters which man can ac- 
cumulate where suitable situation offers, 
whereas he cannot change the location of 
a place in itself otherwise advantageous, 
it is upon situation that attention must 
primarily be fixed. Strength and resources 
may be artificially supplied or increased, 
but it passes the power of man to move 
a port which lies outside the limits of 
strategic effect. Gibraltar in mid-ocean 
might have fourfold its present power, 
yet would be valueless in a military sense. 

The positions which are indicated on 
the map by the dark squares have been 
selected, therefore, upon tliese considera- 
tions, after a careful study of the inherent 
advantages of the various ports and coast- 
lines of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf. 
It is by no means meant that there are 
not others which possess merits of vari- 
ous kinds; or that those indicated, and to 
be named, exhaust the strategic possibil- 
ities of the region under examination. 
But there are qualifying circumstances 
of degree in particular cases; and a cer- 
tain regard must be had to political con- 
ditions, which may be said to a great ex- 
tent to neutralize some positions. Some, 
too, are excluded because overshadowed 
by others so near and so strong as practi- 
cally to embrace them, when under the 
same political tenure. Moreover, it is a 
commonplace of strategy that passive po- 
sitions, fortified places, however strong, 
although indispensable as supports to 
military operations, should not be held 
in great number. To do so wastes force. 
Similarly, in the study of a field of mar- 
itime operations, the number of available 
positions, whose relative and combined 
influence upon the whole is to be con- 
sidered, should be narrowed, by a process 
of gradual elimination, to those clearly 
essential and representative. To embrace 
more confuses the attention, wastes men- 
tal force, and is a hinderance to correct 
appreciation. The rejection of details, 
where permissible, and understandingly 
done, facilitates comprehension, which is 
baffled by a multiplication of minutiz, 
just as the impression of a work of art, 
or of a story, is lost amid a multiplicity 


of figures or of actors. The investigation 
precedent to formulation of ideas must he 
close and minute, but that done, the uy 
biassed selection of the most important, 
expressed graphically by a few lines and 
a few dots, leads most certainly to the 
comprehension of decisive relations in a 
military field of action. 

In the United States, Pensacola and 
the Mississippi River have been rivals for 
the possession of a navy-yard. The re- 
cent decision of a specially appointed 
board in favor of the latter, while it com- 
mands the full assent of the writer, by 
no means eliminates the usefulness of the 
former. Taken together, they fulfil a fair 
requirement of strategy, sea and land, 
that operations based upon a nationa| 
frontier, which a coast-line is, should not 
depend upon a single place only. They 
are closer together than ideal perfection 
would wish; too easily, therefore, to be 
watched by an enemy without great dis 
persal of his foree, which Norfolk and 
New York,for instance, are not; but still, 
conjointly, they are the best we can do on 
that line, having regard to the draught 
of water for heavy ships. Key West, an 
island lying off the end of the Florida 
Peninsula, has long been recognized as tlie 
chief, and almost the only, good and de- 
fensible anchorage upon the Strait of 
Florida, reasonable control of which is 
indispensable to water communication 
between our Atlantic and Gulf seaboards 
in time of war. In case of war in the 
direction of the Caribbean, Key West is 
the extreme point now in our possession 
upon which, granting adequate fortifica- 
tion, our fleets could rely; and, so used, 
it would effectually divert an enemy's 
force from Pensacola and the Mississippi. 
It can never be the ultimate base of oper- 
ations, as Pensacola or New Orleans can, 
because it is an island, a small island, 
and has no resources—not even water; 
but ‘for the daily needs of a fleet—coal, 
ammunition, ete.—it can be made most 
effective. Sixty miles west of it Sands 
an antiquated fortress on the Dry Tortu- 
gas. ‘These are capable of being made a 
useful adjunct to Key West, but at pres- 
ent they searcely can be so considered. 
Key West is 550 miles distant from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and 1200 from 
the Isthmus. 

The islands of Santa Lucia and of Mar- 
tinique have been selected because they 
represent the chief positions of, respec- 
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tively, Great Britain and France on the 
outer limits of the general field under 
consideration. For the reasons already 
stated,Grenada, Barbadoes, Dominica, and 
the other near British islands are not 
taken into account, or rather are consid- 
ered to be embraced in Santa Lucia, which 
adequately represents them. If a second- 
ary position on that line were required, it 
would be at Antigua, which would play 
to Santa Lucia the part which Pensacola 
does to the Mississippi. In like manner 
the French Guadeloupe merges in Mar- 
tinique. The intrinsic importance of 
these positions consists in the fact that, 
being otherwise suitable and properly de- 
fended, they are the nearest to the mother- 
countries, between whom and themselves 
there lies no point of danger near which 
it is necessary to pass. They have the 
disadvantage of being very small islands, 
consequently without adequate natural 
resources, and easy to be blockaded on 
all sides. They are therefore essentially 
dependent for their usefulnessgin war 
upon control of the sea, whic]i neither 
Pensacola nor New Orleans is, having 
the continent at their backs. 

It is in this respect that the pre-eminent 
intrinsic advantages of Cuba, or rather of 
Spain in Cuba, are to be seen; and also, 
but in much less degree, those of Great 
Britain in Jamaica. Cuba, though nar- 
row throughout, is over six hundred 
miles long, from Cape San Antonio to 
Cape Maysi. It is, in short, not so much 
an island as a continent, susceptible, unt 
der proper development, of great re- 
sources—of self-sufficingness. In area it 
is half as large again as Ireland, but, 
owing to its peculiar form, is much more 
than twice as long. Marine distances, 
therefore, are drawn out to an extreme 
degree. Its many natural harbors con- 
centrate themselves, to a military exami- 
nation, into three principal groups, whose 
representatives are, in the west, Havana; 
in the east, Santiago; while near midway 
of the southern shore lies Cienfuegos. 
The shortest water distance separating 
any two of these is 335 miles, from 
Santiago to Cienfuegos. To get from 
Cienfuegos to Havana 450 miles of wa- 
ter must be traversed and the western 
point of the island doubled; yet the two 
ports are distant by land only a little 
more than a hundred miles of fairly easy 
country. Regarded, therefore, as a base 
of naval operations, as a source of sup- 
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plies to a fleet, Cuba presents a condition 
wholly unique among the islands of the 
Caribbean and of the Gulf of Mexico; to 
both which it, and it alone of all the 
archipelago, belongs. It is unique in its 
size, which should render it largely self- 
supporting, either by its own products, 
or by the accumulation of foreign neces- 
saries which naturally obtains in a large 
and prosperous maritime community ; and 
it is unique in that such supplies can be 
conveyed from one point to the other, ac- 
cording to the needs of a fleet, by interior 
lines, not exposed to risks of maritime 
capture. The extent of the coast-line, the 
numerous harbors, and the many direc- 
tions from which approach can be made 
minimize the dangers of total blockade, to 
which all islands are subject. Such con- 
ditions are in themselves advantageous, 
but they are especially so to a navy infe- 
rior to its adversary, for they convey the 
power—subject, of course, to conditions 
of skill—of shifting operations from side 
to side, and finding refuge and supplies in 
either direction. 

Jamaica, being but one-tenth the size of 
Cuba, and one-fifth of its length, does not 
present the intrinsic advantages of the 


latter island, regarded either as a source 
of supplies or as a centre from which to 
direct effort; but when in the hands of a 
power supreme at sea, as at the present 
Great Britain is, the questions of supplies, 
of blockade, and of facility in direction 


of effort diminish in importance. That 
which in the one case is a matter of life 
,and death, becomes now only an embar- 
rassing problem, necessitating watchful- 
ness and precaution, but by no means in- 
soluble. No advantages of position can 
counterbalance, in the long-run, decisive 
inferiority in organized mobile foree—in- 
feriority in troops in the field, and yet 
much more in ships on the sea. If Spain 
should become involved in war with Great 
Britain, as she so often before has been, 
the advantage she would have in Cuba as 
against Jamaica would be that her com- 
munications with the United States, espe- 
cially with the Gulf ports, would be well 
under cover. By this is not meant that 
vessels bound to Cuba by such routes 
would be in unassailable security ; no 
communications, maritime or terrestrial, 
can be so against raiding. What is meant 
is that they can be protected with much 
less effort than they can be attacked ; that 
the raiders—the offence—must be much 
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more numerous and active than the de- 
fence, because much farther from their 
base; and that the question of such raid- 
ing would depend consequently upon the 
force Great Britain could spare from oth- 
er scenes of war, for it is not likely that 
Spain would fight her single-handed. It 
is quite possible that under such condi- 
tions advantage of position would more 
than counterbalance a small disadvantage 
in local force. ‘‘ War,” said Napoleon, 
‘*is a business of positions;” by which 
that master of lightninglike rapidity of 
movement assuredly did not mean that it 
was a business of getting into a position 
and sticking there. It is in the utiliza- 
tion of position by mobile force that war 
is determined, just as the effect of a chess- 
man depends upon both its individual 
vaiue and its relative position. While, 
therefore, in the combination of the two 
factors, force and position, force is intrin- 
sically the more valuable, it is always pos- 
sible that great advantage of position 
may outweigh small advantage of force, as 
1+5 is greater than 2+3. The positional 
value of Cuba is extremely great. 

Regarded solely as a naval position, 
without reference to the force thereon 
based, Jamaica is greatly inferior to Cuba 
in a question of general war, notwith- 
standing the fact that in Kingston it pos- 
sesses an excellent harbor and naval 
station. It is only with direct reference 
to the Isthmus, and therefore to the local 
question of the Caribbean as the main 
scene of hostilities, that it possesses a cer- 
tain superiority which will be touched on 
later. It is advisable first to complete the 
list, and so far as necessary to account for 
the selection, of the other points indicated 
by the squares. 

Of these, three are so nearly together at 
the Isthmus that, according to the rule be- 
fore adopted, they might be reduced very 
properly to a single representative posi- 
tion. Being, however, so close to the 
great centre of interest in the Caribbean, 
and having different specific reasons con- 
stituting their importance, it is essential 
to a full statement of strategic conditions 
in that sea to mention briefly each and 
all. They are, the harbor and town of 
Colon, sometimes called Aspinwall; the 
harbor and city of Cartagena, 300 miles 
to the eastward of Colon; and the Chiri- 
qui Lagoon, 150 miles west of Colon, a 
vast enclosed bay with many islands, giv- 
ing excellent and diversified anchorage, 


the shores of which are nearly uninhabit 

ed. Colon is the Caribbean terminus of 
the Panama Railroad, and is also that o 

the canal projected, and partly dug, unde; 
the De Lesseps scheme. The harbor bein« 
good, though open to some winds, it is na\ 

urally indicated as a point where Ist}, 
mian transit may begin orend. As there 
is no intention of entering into the con 
troversy about the relative merits of the 
Panama and Nicaragua canal schemes, it 
will be sufficient here to say that, if th: 
former be carried through, Colon is its 
inevitable issue on one side. The city of 
Cartagena is the largest and most flouris| 

ing in the neighborhood of the Isthmus. 
and has a good harbor. With these con 
ditions obtaining, its advantage rests upon 
the axiomatic principle that, other things 
being nearly equal, a place where com 
merce centres is a better strategic position 
than one which it neglects. The latter 
is the condition of the Chiriqui Lagoon. 
This truly noble sheet of water, which 
was vigited by Columbus himself, and 
bears record of the fact in the name of 
one of its basins—the Bay of the Admi 
ral—has every natural adaptation for a 
purely naval base, but has not drawn to 
itself the operations of commerce. Every 
thing would need there to be created, and 
to be maintained continuously. It lies 
midway between Colon and the mouth of 
the river San Juan, where is Greytown, 
which has been selected as the issue of 
the projected Nicaragua Canal; and there- 
fore, in a peculiar way, Chiriqui symbol 
izes the present indeterminate phase of 
the Isthmian problem. With all its latent 
possibilities, however, little can be said 
now of Chiriqui, except that a rough ap- 
preciation of its existence and character 
is essential to an adequate understanding 
of Isthmian conditions. 

The Dutch island of Curacao has been 
marked, chiefly because, with its natural 
characteristics, it cannot be passed over; 
but it now is, and it may be hoped wil! 
remain indefinitely, among the positions 
of which it has been said that they are 
neutralized by political circumstances. Cu 
ragao possesses a fine harbor, which may 
be made impregnable, and it lies unavoid- 
ably near the route of any vessel bound 
to the Isthmus and passing eastward of 
Jamaica. Such conditions constitute un- 
deniable military importance; but Hol- 
land is a small state, unlikely to join again 
in a general war. There is, indeed, a float- 
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ing apprehension that the German Em- 
yire, in its present desires of colonial ex- 
tension, may be willing to absorb Holland, 
for the sake of her still extensive colonial 
possessions. Improbable as this may seem, 
it is scarcely more incomprehensible than 
the recent mysterious movements upon 
the European chess-board, attributed by 
common rumor to the dominating influ- 
ence of the Emperor of Germany, which 

puzzled Americans for months past 

ave sought in vain to understand. 

The same probable neutrality must be 
admitted for the remaining positions that 
have been distinguished: Mujeres Island 
Samana Bay, and the island of St. Thom- 
as. The first of these, at the extremity 
of the Yucatan Peninsula, belongs to 
Mexico, a country whose interest in the 
Isthmian question is very real; for, like 
the United States, she has an extensive 
seaboard both upon the Pacific and—in 
the Gulf of Mexico—upon the Atlantic 
Ocean. Mujeres Island, however, has no- 
thing to offer but situation, being upon 
the Yucatan Passage, the one road from 
all the Gulf ports to the Caribbean and 
Isthmus. The anchorage is barely 
tolerable, the resources nil, and defen- 


the 


sive strength could be imparted only by 


an expense quite disproportionate to the 
result obtained. The consideration of 
the island as a possible military situa- 
tion does but emphasize the fact, salient 
to the most superficial glance, that, so far 
as position goes, Cuba has no possible ri- 
val in her command of the Yucatan Pas- 
sage, just as she has no competitor, in 
point of natural strength and resources, 
for the control of the Florida Strait, 
which connects the Gulf of Mexico with 
the Atlantic. 

Samana Bay, at the northeast corner 
of Santo Domingo, is but one of several 
fine anchorages in that great island, 
whose territory is now divided between 
two negro republics—French and Spanish 
in tongue. Its selection to figure in our 
study, to the exclusion of the others, is 
determined by its situation, and by the fact 
that we are seeking to take a comprehen- 
sive glance of the Caribbean as a whole, 
and not merely of particular districts. 
For instance, it might be urged forcibly, 
in view of the existence of two great na- 
val ports like Santiago de Cuba and Port 
Royal in Jamaica, close to the Windward 
Passage, through :which lies the direct 
route from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
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Isthmus, that St. Nicholas Mole, immedi- 
ately on the Passage, offers the natural 
position for checking the others in case 
of need. The reply is that we are not 
seeking to check anything or anybody, 
but simply examining in the large the 
natural strategic features, and incidental- 
ly thereto noting the political conditions, 
of a maritime region in which the United 
States is particularly interested; political 
conditions, as has been remarked, hav- 
ing an unavoidable effect upon military 
values. 

The inquiry being thus broad, Samana 
Bay and the island of St. Thomas are 
entitled to the pre-eminence here given 
to them, because they represent, efficient- 
ly and better than any other positions, 
the control of two principal passages 
into the Caribbean Sea from the Atlan- 
tic. The Mona Passage, on which Sa- 
mana lies, between Santo Domingo and 
Puerto Rico, is particularly suited to 
sailing-vessels from the northward, be- 
cause free from dangers to navigation. 
This, of course, in these days of steam, is 
a smal] matter militarily; in the latter 
sense the Mona Passage is valuable be- 
cause it is an alternative to the Wind- 
ward Passage, or to those to the eastward, 
in case of hostile predominance in one 
quarter or the other. St. Thomas is on 
the Anegada Passage, actually much 
used, and which better than any other 
represents the course from Europe to the 
Isthmus, just as the Windward Passage 
does that from the North American At- 
lantic ports. Neither of these places can 
boast of great natural strength nor of re- 
sources; St. Thomas, because it is a small 
island with the inherent weaknesses at- 
tending all such, which have been men- 
tioned; Samana Bay, because, although 
the island on which it is is large and 
productive, it has not now, and gives no 
hope of having, that political stability 
and commercial prosperity which bring 
resources and power in their train. Both 
places would need also considerable de- 
velopment of defensive works to meet 
the requirements of a naval port. De- 
spite these defects, their situations on 
the passages named entitle them to par- 
amount consideration in a general study 
of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Potentially, though not actual- 
ly, they lend control of the Mona and 
Anegada Passages, exactly as Kingston 
and Santiago do of the Windward. 
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For, granting that the Isthmus is in the 
Caribbean the predominant interest, com- 
mercial, and therefore concerning the 
whole world, but also military, and so far 
possessing peculiar concern for those na- 
tions whose territories lie on both oceans, 
which it now severs and will one day 
unite—of which nations the United States 
is the most prominent—granting this, and 
it follows that entrance to the Caribbean, 
and transit across the Caribbean to the 
Isthmus, are two prime essentials to the 
enjoyment of the advantages of the latter. 
Therefore, in case of war, control of these 
two things becomes a military object not 
second to the Isthmus itself, access to 
which depends upon them; and in their 
bearing upon these two things the vari- 
ous positions that are passed under con- 
sideration must be viewed—individually 
first, and afterwards collectively. 

The first process of individual consid- 
eration the writer has asked the reader to 
take on faith; neither time nor space per- 
mits its elaboration here; but the reasons 
for choosing those that have been named 
have been given as briefly as possible. 
Let us now look at the map, and regard 
as a collective whole the picture there 
graphically presented. 

Putting to one side, for the moment at 
least, the Isthmian points, as indicating 
the end rather than the precedent means, 
we see at the present time that the posi- 
tions at the extremes of the field under 
examination are held by Powers of the 
first rank—Martinique and Santa Lucia 
by France and Great Britain, Pensacola 
and the Mississippi by the United Siates. 

Farther, there are held by these same 
states of the first order two advanced posi- 
tions, widely separated from@he first bases 
of their power, viz., Key West, which is 
460 miles from Pensacola, and Jamaica, 
which is 930 miles from Santa Lucia. 
From the Isthmus, Key West is distant 
1200 miles; Jamaica, 500 miles. 

Between and separating these two 
groups, of primary bases and advanced 
posts, extends the chain of positions from 
Yucatan to St. Thomas. As far as is 
possible to position, apart from mobile 
foree, these represent control over the 
northern entrances—the most important 
entrances—into the Caribbean Sea. No 
one of this chain belongs to any of the 
Powers commonly reckoned as being of 
the first order of strength. 

The entrances on the north of the sea, 





as far as, but not including, the Aneo 
da Passage, are called the most im), 
tant, because they are so few in num 
—a circumstance which always increas, 
value; because they are so much neg 
to the Isthmus; and, very especially 
the United States, because they are 
ones by which, and by which alone, 
cept at the cost of a wide cireuit,—s}), 
communicates with the Isthmus, and, ge, 
erally, with all the region lying wit! 
the borders of the Caribbean. 

In a very literal sense the Caribbea) 

a mediterranean sea; but the adjective 
must be qualified when comparison 
made with the Mediterranean of the 0}, 
World, or with the Gulf of Mexico. Tj, 
last-named bodies of water communicat: 
with the outer oceans by passages so co) 
tracted as to be easily watched from nea) 
by positions, and for both there exist sw 
positions of exceptional strength—Gibra 
tar and some others in the former case 
Havana and no other in the latter. T 
Caribbean, on the contrary, is enclosed : 
its eastern side by a chain of small islands 
the passages between which, althouc 
practically not wider than the Strait « 
Gibraltar, are so numerous that entranc 
to the sea on that side may be said « 
rectly to extend over a stretch of near 4 
miles. The islands, it is true, are so man\ 
positions, some better, some worse, from 
which military effort to control entrance 
can be exerted; but their number prevents 
that concentration and that certainty of 
effect which are possible to adequate fore 
resting upon Gibraltar or Havana. 

On the northern side of the sea the casi 
is quite different. From the western end 
of Cuba to the eastern end of Puerto Rico 
extends a barrier of land for 1200 miles 
as against 400 on the east—broken only 
by two straits, each fifty miles wide, from 
side to side of which a steamer of but 
moderate power can pass in three or fou: 
hours. These natural conditions, govern 
ing the approach to the Isthmus, repro 
duce as nearly as possible the strategi: 
effect of Ireland upon Great Britain 
There a land barrier of 300 miles, midway 
between the Pentland Firth and the Eng 
lish Channel—centrally situated, that is, 
with reference to all the Atlantic ap- 
proaches to Great Britain— gives to an 
adequate navy a unique power to flank 


and harass either the one or the other, or 


both. Existing political conditions and 
other circumstances unquestionably mod- 
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ify the importance of these two barriers, 
relatively to the countries affected by 
them. Open communication with the 
Atlantie is vital to Great Britain, which 
he Isthmus, up to the present time, is not 
to the United States. There are, how- 
ever, varying degrees of importance be- 
low that which is vital. Taking into con- 
sideration that, of the 1200-mile barrier to 
the Caribbean, 600 miles is solid in Cuba, 
that after the 50-mile gap of the Wind- 
ward Passage there succeeds 300 miles 
more of Haiti before the Mona Passage is 
reached, it is indisputable that a superior 
navy, resting on Santiago de Cuba or 
Jamaica, could very seriously incommode 
all of the United States to the 
Caribbean mainland, and especially to the 
Isthmus. 

In connection with this should also be 
considered the influence upon our mer- 
cantile and naval communication be- 
ween the Atlantic and the Gulf coasts 
exercised by the peninsula of Florida, 
and by the narrowness of the channels 
separating the latter from the Bahama 
Banks and from Cuba. The effect of this 
long and not very broad strip of land 
upon our maritime interests can be real- 
ized best by imagining it whelly removed; 


access 


or else turned into an island by a practi- 


cable channel crossing its neck. In the 
latter case the two entrances to the chan- 
nel would have indeed to be assured; but 
our shipping would not be forced to pass 
through a long, narrow waterway, bor- 
dered throughout on one side by foreign 
and possibly hostile territories. In case 
of war with either Great Britain or Spain, 
this channel would be likely to be infest- 
ed by hostile cruisers, close to their own 
base, the very best condition for a com- 
merce-destroying war; and its protection 
by us under present circumstances will 
exact a much greater effort than with the 
supposed channel, or than if the Florida 
Peninsula did not exist. The effect of 
the peninsula is to thrust our route from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf 300 miles to the 
southward, and to make imperative a base 
for control of the strait; while the case 
is made worse by an almost total lack of 
useful harbors. On the Atlantic, the 
most exposed side, there is none; and on 
the Gulf none nearer to Key West than 
175 miles,* where we find Tampa Bay. 
There is, indeed, nothing that can be said 

* There is Charlotte Harbor, at 120 miles, but it 
can be used only by medium-sized vessels. 
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about the interests of the United States in 
an Isthmian canal that does not apply 
now with equal force to the Strait of 
Florida. The one links the Atlantic to 
the Gulf, as the other would the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It may be added here that 
the phenomenon of the long, narrow pen- 
insula of Florida, with its strait, is re- 
produced successively in Cuba, Haiti, and 
Puerto Rico, with the passages dividing 
them. The whole together forms one long 
barrier, the strategic significance of which 
cannot be overlooked in its effect upon 
the Caribbean; while the Gulf of Mexico 
is assigned to absolute seclusion by it, if 
the passages are in hostile control. 

The relations of the island of Jamaica 
to the great barrier formed by Cuba, 
Haiti, and Puerto Rico are such as to con 
stitute it the natural stepping-stone by 
which to pass from the consideration of 
entrance into the Caribbean, which has 
been engaging our attention, to that of 
the transit across, from entrance to the 
Isthmus, which we must next undertake. 

In the matters of entrance to the Carib- 
bean, and of general interior control of 
that sea, Jamaica has a singularly cen- 
tral position. It is equidistant (500 miles) 
from Colon, from the Yucatan Channel, 
and from the Mona Passage; it is even 
closer (450 miles) to the nearest mainland 
of South America at Point Gallinas, and 
of Central America at Cape Gracias-a- 
Dios; while it lies so immediately in rear 
of the Windward Passage that its com- 
mand of the latter can scarcely be con- 
sidered less than that of Santiago. The 
analogy of its situation, as a station fora 
great fleet, to that for an army covering a 
frontier which is passable at but a few 
points, will scarcely escape a military 
reader. A comparatively short chain of 
swift lookout steamers, in each direction, 
‘an give timely notice of any approach 
by either of the three passages named; 
while, if entrance be gained at any other 
point, the arms stretched out towards Gal- 
linas and Gracias-a-Dios will give warn- 
ing of transit before the purposes of such 
transit can be accomplished undisturbed. 

With such advantages of situation, and 
with a harbor susceptible of satisfactory 
development as a naval station fora great 
fleet, Jamaica is certainly the most im- 
portant single position in the Caribbean 
Sea. When one recalls that it passed into 
the hands of Great Britain, in the days of 
Cromwell, by accidental conquest, the 
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expedition having been intended prima- 
rily against Santo Domingo; that in the 
two centuries and a half which have 
since intervened it has played no part ad- 
equate to its advantages, such as now 
looms before it; that, by all the proba- 
bilities, it should have been reconquered 
and retained by Spain in the war of the 
American Revolution; and when, again, 
it is recalled that a like accident and a 
like subsequent uncertainty attended the 
conquest and retention of the decisive 
Mediterranean positions of Gibraltar and 
Malta, one marvels whether incidents so 
widely separated in time and place, all 
tending towards one end—the maritime 
predominance of Great Britain—can be 
accidents, or are simply the exhibition of 
a Personal Will, acting through all time, 
with purpose deliberate and consecutive, 
to ends not yet discerned. 

Nevertheless, when compared to Cuba, 
Jamaica cannot be considered the prepon- 
derant position of the Caribbean. The 
military question of position is quantita- 
tive as well as qualitative; and situation, 
however excellent, can rarely, by itself 
alone, make full amends for defect in the 
power and resources which are the natu- 
ral property of size—of mass. Gibraltar, 
the synonym of intrinsic strength, is an 
illustration in point; its smallness, its 
isolation, and its barrenness of resource 
constitute limits to its offensive power, 
and even to its impregnability, which are 
well understood by military men. Jamai- 
ca, by its situation, flanks the route from 
Cuba to the Isthmus, as indeed it does all 
routes from the Atlantic and the Gulf to 
that point; but, as a military entity, it is 
completely overshadowed by the larger 
island, which it so conspicuously con- 
fronts. If, as has just been said, it by sit- 
uation intercepts the access of Cuba to the 
Isthmus, it is itself cut off by its great 
neighbor from secure communication 
with the North American Continent, now 
as always the chief natural source of sup- 
plies for the West Indies, which do not 
produce the great staples of life. With 
the United States friendly or neutral, in 
a case of war, there can be no comparison 
between the advantages of Cuba, con- 
ferred by its situation and its size, and 
those of Jamaica, which, by these quali- 
ties of its rival, is effectually cut off from 
that source of supplies. Nor is the dis- 
advantage of Jamaica less marked with 
reference to communication with other 


quarters than the United States — wit} 
Halifax, with Bermuda, with Europe. |i 
distance from these points, and from Sa; 
ta Lucia, where the resources of Euro, 
may be said to focus for it, makes its sj; 
uation one of extreme isolation; a con 
tion emphasized by the fact that bo; 
Bermuda and Santa Lucia are thems 
dependent upon outside sources for any 
thing they may send to Jamaica. At: 
these points, coal, the great factor of mo 
ern naval war, must be stored and { 
supply maintained. They do not produce 
it. The mere size of Cuba, the amount of 
population which it has, or ought to have. 
the number of its seaports, the extent of 
the industries possible to it, tend natura] 
ly to an accumulation of resources suc} 
as great mercantile communities always 
entail. These, combined with its nea 
ness to the United States, and its other 
advantages of situation, make Cuba a po 
sition that can have no military riy: 
among the islands of the world, exceyt 
Ireland. With a friendly United States, 
isolation is impossible to Cuba. 

The aim of any discussion such as this 
should be to narrow down, by a gradual 
elimination, the various factors to be co: 
sidered, in order that the decisive ones, 
remaining,may become conspicuously vis 
ible. The trees being thus thinned out 
the features of the strategic landscape can 
appear. The primary processes in the 
present case have been carried out before 
seeking the attention of the reader, to 
whom the first approximations have been 
presented under three heads. First, tlie 
two decisive centres, the mouth of the 
Mississippi and the Isthmus. Second, the 
four principal routes, connecting these 
two points with others, have been spe 
cified; these routes being, 1, between the 
Isthmus and the Mississippi themselves; 
2, from the Isthmus to the North Ameri 
can coast, by the Windward Passage; 3, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the North 
American coast, by the Strait of Florida: 
and, 4, from the Isthmus to Europe, by 
the Anegada Passage. Third, the princi- 
pal military positions throughout the re- 
gion in question have been laid down, 
and their individual and relative impor 
tance indicated. 

From the subsequent discussion it seems 
evident that, as *‘communications” are so 
leading an element in strategy, the posi 
tion or positions which decisively affect 
the greatest number or extent of the com- 
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munications will be the most important, 
so far as situation goes. Of the four prin- 
cipal lines named, three pass close to, and 
ive essentially controlled by, the islands 
of Cuba and Jamaica, viz., from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Isthmus by the Yucatan 
Channel, from the Mississippi to the At- 
lantie coast of America by the Strait of 
Florida, and from the Isthmus to the At- 
lantic coast by the Windward Passage. 
The fourth route, which represents those 
from the Isthmus to Europe, passes nearer 
to Jamaica than to Cuba; but those two 
islands exercise over it more control than 
does any other one of the archipelago, 
for the reason that any other can be 
avoided more easily and by a wider in- 
terval than either Jamaica or Cuba. 
Regarded as positions, therefore, these 
two islands are the real rivals for control 
of the Caribbean and of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; and it may be added that the strate- 
gic centre of interest for both Gulf and 
Caribbean is to be found in the Wind- 
ward Passage, because it furnishes the 
ultimate test of the relative power of 
the two islands to control the Caribbean. 
For, as has been said before, and cannot 
be repeated too often, it is not position 
only, nor chiefly, but mobile force, that is 
decisive in war. In the combination of 
these two elements rests the full statement 
of any case. The question of position has 
been adjudged in favor of Cuba, for rea- 
sons which have been given. In the case 
of a conflict between the powers holding 
the two islands, the question of control- 
ling the Windward Passage would be the 
test of relative mobile strength; because 
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that channel is the shortest and best line 
of communications for Jamaica with the 
American coast, with Halifax, and with 
3ermuda, and as such it must be kept 
open. If the power of Jamaica is not 
great enough to hold the passage open by 
force, she is thrown upon evasion—upon 
furtive measures —to maintain essential 
supplies; for, if she cannot assert her 
strength so far in that direction, she can- 
not, from her nearness, go beyond Cuba’s 
reach in any direction. Abandonment 
of the best road in this case means isola- 
tion; and to that condition, if prolonged, 
there is but one issue. 

The final result,therefore,may be stated 
in this way: The advantages of situa- 
tion, strength, and resources are greatly 
and decisively in favor of Cuba. To 
bring Jamaica to a condition of equality, 
or superiority, is needed a mobile force 
capable of keeping the Windward Pas 
sage continuously open, not only for a 
moment, nor for any measurable time, but 
throughout the war. Under the present 
conditions of political tenure, in case of a 
war involving only the two states con- 
cerned, such a question could admit of no 
doubt; but in a war at all general,involvy 
ing several naval powers, the issue would 
be less certain. In the war of 1778, the 
tenure, not of the Windward Passage 
merely, but of Jamaica itself, was looked 
upon by a large party in Great Britain 
as nearly hopeless; and it is true that 
only a happy concurrence of blundering 
and bad luck on the part of its foes then 
saved iiie island. Odds that have happened 
once may conceivably happen again. 
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oy a naturalist one of the most striking 
and spectacular features in the his- 
tory of living things is the manner in 
which vegetation puts on, wears, and dis- 
cards its leafy coverings of green. The 
season begins with the assumption of an 
all- prevalent delicate green covering, 
composed of millions of irregular lamin 
of every conceivable form, which hides 
the roughnesses of gnarled and crooked 
branches, the flinty soil, and the ragged 
moor. With the advancement of the 
leaves toward maturity, the earlier and 


more delicate tint deepens into a rich sat- 
isfying green that rests the eye, and then 
fades away in the long summer heats to 
dull grays and bluish - greens, dust-col- 
ored, and bearing the marks of many 
subduing struggles with wind and storm. 
The first breath of frost is the signal for 
a change on slopes, valleys, forests, and 
meadows, by which the dull monotones 
are at once converted into a harmonious 
magnificence of color, as if by the sweep 
of an angel’s wing. 

The splendor of the colored markings 
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of the plants and animals of the tropics 
is a well-worn theme with travellers, but 
it does not stand comparison with the 
beauty of the autumnal tints of foliage of 
the north temperate zone either in variety 
or richness of tone. Furthermere, it may 
be said that the display offered by the 
forests east, west, and south of the Great 
Lakes in North America is not duplicated 
on any part of the globe. The vegeta- 
tion of the valleys and mountain slopes 
of the basins of the Rhine and Danube 
gives an exhibit which is only less beauti- 
ful vecause of the smaller number of spe- 
cies, and which is less remarked because 
of its shorter duration. 

On some portions of the earth’s sur- 
face within the tropics, where no great or 
sharply defined alterations in seasons oc- 
cur, vegetation pursues a fairly even 
course all the year round. Each leaf re- 
tains its place on the stem until the full 
limit of its usefulness or endurance has 
been reached, and then, withered and 
woody, it falls to the ground, in company 
with such of its fellows as may have 
reached a similar stage at the same time. 
Of the myriads of leaves borne by any 
tree, not so many are cast at one time as 
to bare the branches or make any ap- 
parent diminution of their number, and 
many plants exhibit flowers and fruit as 
well during the entire year. Such favor- 
able conditions for growth .are found 
only in certain circumscribed areas, as a 
large proportion of the earth’s surface 
within the tropics has a supply of moist- 
ure during one part of the year wholly 
insufficient for the needs of growing ve- 
getation, and on the approach of this dry 
season the plants in such regions discard 
all or a greater part of their leaf sur- 
faces. This shedding of leaves is not 
attended by many of the more prominent 
features of autumnal leaves, however. 

A portion of the year in the temperate 
zone is characterized by a protracted low 
temperature, which is unfavorable to even 
the simpler forms of activity of proto- 
plasm, renders the presence of a great ex- 
panse of leaf surface not only useless but 
dangerous to plants growing in those 
zones, and provision is made for the eco- 
nomical disposition of the foliage. 

Plants growing in regions with this al- 
ternation of seasons have modified the 
primitive rhythm of protoplasm in such 
manner that they manifest annual pe- 
riods of rest and activity. While this 


yearly period has been acquired in som« 
what recent time perhaps, yet it is most 
firmly fixed in the constitution of the 
plant, as may be demonstrated if an at- 
tempt is made to grow a deciduous tree or 
shrub in a conservatory after remoya| 
from its native forest. 

The full significance and real causes o! 
the phenomena attendant upon the fall of 
leaves in autumn may only be compre 
hended when the uses subserved by the 
leaf, and the forms of activity carried on 
underneath its surfaces, are recalled. 

All the summer long the green su 
faces have been lifted to the sunlight, and 
by the magic of its potent touch hay: 
taken in carbonic acid gas from the air 
and combined it with water in such man 
ner as to form highly plastic substances, 
which, flowing steadily to distant portions 
of the plant, have, by the subtle alchem, 
of protoplasm, become converted into 
wood, fibre, and cork, hard, firm, and 
light as only such things may be. 

The scene of activity in the leaf is laid 
in the columnar and variously distorted 
cells containing the green color bodies 
(chloroplasts), and these cells are rich in 
protoplasm, albuminoids, and sugars. A 
steady stream of water sucked up by the 
farthest extremities of the rootlets, and 
containing mineral salts in solution, has 
poured upward into these cells during the 
entire season. A small amount of this 
water has been used in combination with 
carbon dioxide in forming food, but by 
far the greater proportion has been evap- 
orated through the membranous walls 
into the air spaces, and passes outward 
through the breathing pores (stomata) 
into the open air in the form of vapor. 
The quantity of water poured into a 
thirsty sky in the heat of a midsummer 
day is by no means inconsiderable even 
in smaller plants, and in a full-grown 
poplar-tree may amount to a barrel. As 
the water enters the roots it contains from 
one-ten-thousandth to a thousandth part 
of its weight of potassium, calcium, and 
magnesium salts in solution, and it evap- 
orates into the air, leaving the mineral 
compounds in the plant. The minerals 
serve important uses in building up pro- 
toplasm, and in facilitating the diffusion 
of food substances from one part of the 
plant to another. Eventually a large 
proportion of these substances accumu- 
lates in layers on or in the cell wall, or as 
crystals in the cell cavity, particularly in 
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the leaf, in such condition as to be of but 
little use to the organism, and it would be 
benefited by being freed from this super- 
fluous matter. Besides the inward con- 
dition of the leaf, changes in the envi- 
ronmental conditions make it highly 
important that the plant should dispense 
with its leafy extensions. 

With the approach of the close of the 
growing season the outward conditions 
have undergone a gradual and thorough 
change, and the tree finds its enormous 
leaf surface throwing water into the susr- 
rounding dry atmosphere much faster 
than it may be taken from the soil by the 
delicate absorbing organs. 

The approach of autumn brings cool 
nights and a consequent great radiation 
of heat from the soil. The chilled root 
hairs in the soil are unable to take the 
necessary supply of water, and whenever 
the supply of moisture coursing upward 
through the sinuous roots and tall stems 
becomes less than that evaporated, ad- 
justment must be made or damage will 
ensue. 

The plant is a most delicately self-reg- 
ulating organism. It cannot increase 
the water-supply, but it may and does 
decrease the evaporating surface by cast- 
ing or shedding the leaves, a reaction 
which it exhibits to other conditions as 
well. Like the true seaman, however, 
the plant does not shorten sail by cutting 
away its canvas, but, by a deliberate and 
well-timed series of processes, withdraws 
all of the substances from the leaf which 
may be useful to it back into its body 
before it discards the empty sheets of 
cells and woody fibres of the petiole and 
lamina. 

Before proceeding to a description of 
the mechanism of leaf-fall it may be well 
to call attention to the popular and erro- 
neous idea that the coloring and casting 
of autumnal leaves are due to the action 
of frost. It is true that the phenomena 
of autumnal leaf-fall are due to low tem- 
peratures, but, as may be seen from the 
above, the defoliation of the plant is not 
a reaction to the cold, but is an adjustment 
to the limited water-supply furnished by 
the chilled roots. The reduction of the 
water-supply and the beginning of the 
processes leading to defoliation occur a 
long time before the temperature of the 
air is depressed to the freezing-point or 
the formation of frost. The influence of 
low temperatures upon the plant is illus- 
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trated by the manner in which leaves of 
tobacco and melon plants blacken and 
die as the result of cool nights before the 
occurrence of frost. These plants trans- 
pire a relatively large amount of water 
from the broad leaves, and if the temper- 
ature of the soil descends to forty degrees 
Fahrenheit, the roots are unable to take 
up the necessary supply of water, and the 
leaves are literally dried out, though they 
are incorrectly described as frozen or frost- 
ed by gardeners. 

The casting of the leaf is not a sudden 
and quick response to any single change in 
environmental conditions, but is brought 
about with a complex interplay of pro- 
cesses begun days or perhaps weeks before 
any external changes are to be seen. The 
leaf is rich in two classes of substances, 
one of which is of no further benefit to it, 
and another which it has constructed at 
great expense of energy, and which is in 
a form of the highest possible usefulness 
to the plant. To this class belong the 
compounds in the protoplasm, the green 
color bodies, and whatever surplus food 
may not have been previously conveyed 
away. The substances which the plant 
must needs discard are in the form of 
nearly insoluble crystals, and by remain- 
ing in position in the leaf, drop with it to 
the ground, and pass into that great com- 
plex laboratory of the soil where by slow 
methods of disintegration useful ele- 
ments are set free, and once again may 
be taken up by the tree and travel their 
devious course through root hairs along 
the sinuous roots,and up through million- 
celled columns of the trunk, out through 
the twigs to the leaves once more. 

The plastic substances within the leaf, 
which would be a loss to the plant if 
thrown away, undergo quite a different 
series of changes. These substances are 
in the extremest parts of the leaf, and to 
pass into the plant body must penetrate 
many hundreds of membranes by diffu- 
sion into the long conducting cells around 
the ribs or nerves, and then down into the 
twigs and stems. The successful retreat 
of this great mass of valuable matter is 
not a simple problem. These substances 
contain nitrogen as a part of their com- 
pounds, and as a consequence are very 
readily broken down when exposed to the 
sunlight. In the living normal leaf the 
green color forms a most effectual shield 
from the action of the sun, but when the 
retreat is begun, one of the first steps re- 
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sults in the disintegration of the chloro- 
phyll. This would allow the fierce rays 
of the September sun to strike directly 
through the broad expanses of the leaf, 
destroying all within were not other 
means provided for protection. In the 
first place, when the chlorophyll breaks 
down, among the resulting substances 
formed is cyanophyll (blue), which absorbs 
the sun’s rays in the same general manner 
as the chlorophyll. In addition, the outer 
layers of cells of the leaf contain other 
pigments, some of which have been mask- 
ed by the chlorophyll, and others which 
are formed as decomposition products, 
so that the leaf exhibits outwardly a gor- 
geous panoply of colors in reds, yellows, 
and bronzes that make up the autum- 
nal display. From the wild riot of tints 
shown by a clump of trees or shrubs, the 
erroneous impression might be gained 
that the colors are accidental in their oc- 
currence. This is far from the case, how- 
ever. The key-note of color in any spe- 
cies is constant, with minor and local va- 
riations. The birehes are a golden yel- 
low; oaks vary through yellow-orange to 
reddish-brown; the red maple becomes a 
dark red; the tulip-tree a light yellow; 
hawthorn and poison-oak become violet; 
while the sumacs and vines take on a 
flaming scarlet. These colors exhibit some 
variation in accord with the character of 
the soil on which the plants stand. 

From the above it is to be seen that 
the color of autumnal leaves is a screen 
under cover of which the protoplasm re- 
treats into the main stem, carrying with 
it such other substances as may be of use 
to the plant. With the coming of spring 
the advance of living matter in the form 
of leaves and shoots is protected in the 
same manner by layers of reddish-violet 
or reddish-brown coloring matter, which 
disappears on the appearance of the green 
coloring matter. 

It is a matter of great interest to learn 
in this connection that leaves covered 
with a dense growth of silky, woolly, or 
branching hairs do not usually exhibit 
any marked autumnal colors. The pres- 
ence of the screen is unnecessary in such 
instances, because of the protection af- 
forded by the matted or felted hairs on 
the surfaces. 

At a time previous to the beginning of 
the withdrawal of the contents of the 
leaf, or the formation of the autumnal 


colors, preparations had been steadily jn 
progress for cutting away the leaf when 
the proper time should arrive. At sony, 
point near the base of the leaf stalk tlie 
formation of a layer of special tissue had 
begun between the woody cylinder in t)), 
centre and the thin epidermis. When the 
time for the casting of the leaf arrives 
this special tissue grows rapidly, pushing 
apart or cutting the cells which have 
held the leaf rigidly in position in such 
manner that finally the leaf stalk at this 
point consists of the brittle cylinder o| 
wood surrounded by the loosely adhe 
ent cells of this newly formed layer o/ 
separation. The merest touch or breath 
of air will split the layer of separation, 
break the wood, and allow the leaf to fal] 
tothe ground. After the layer of separa- 
tion has been formed, a frost or freeze 
would help to break away the fragile 
strand holding the leaf in place, but ex 
ercises no other direct influence on tlie 
process. 

Many plants make provision for cut 
ting away the leaf at more than on 
point. The vine forms two layers of sep- 
aration, one at the base of the leaf stalk 
and the other at the upper end below thy 
blade. Layers of separation are formed 
at the base of the main leaf stalk and 
at the base of the separate leaflets in 
such compound leaves as those of tlie 
Virginia-creeper, horse-chestnut, and ail- 
antus. 

It is to be remembered, of course, that 
all plants do not discard their leaves on 
the approach of the inclement season 
The leaves of evergreens are so organized 
that they may withstand the periods of 
drought or frost through several years 
Before such leaves enter upon a period of 
inactivity alterations are carried on in 
the cells, among which are the reduction 
of the proportion of water present, and 
chemical changes which result in the for- 
mation of substances not affected by low 
temperatures. The changes of color are 
not_so marked as to attract attention. 
These changes are due principally to the 
withdrawal of the chlorophyl! bodies tow- 
ard the inner ends of the cells, and the 
formation of small proportions of yellow- 
ish or reddish coloring substances. The 
retention of the foliage is made possible 
by adaptations in form and structure, and 
is a result of the morphological nature of 
the plants involved. 
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THE GOLFER'S CONQUEST OF AMERICA, 


BY 


NOME lore-laden disciple of golf has 
iD recently declared, with more entliusi- 
asm perhaps than accuracy, that it is the 
most popular game in the world—and I 
shall not be the one to question his as- 
sertion. There was a time when I burned 
the midnight oil in painstaking endeavor 
to determine the respective popularity ef 
different games, but sporting research 
brought wisdom, if not learning, and now 
I deny the claims of no enthusiast, be 
they never so sweeping. I have not for- 
gotten the disquieting experiences attend- 
ing the rodle of statistician, temporarily 
assumed in 94, during my 
grimage ” to Eugland. 

The history of American sport being an 
open and familiar book, I entered with 
confidence upon the seemingly simple 
task of settling upon the most popular 
sport in England. But what with hunt- 
ing, football, and golf, I found myself in 
a sadly perplexed state of mind, with 
many misgivings as to my discernment 
in the eventual conclusion. Atall events, 
I learned enough to spare me a second ex- 
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‘sporting pil- 


CASPAR WHITNEY 


periment, and I record here a renounce- 
ment of all pretensions to statistical great- 
ness, and proclaim a respect for the qual- 
ities of golf too profound to question any 
possibilities of its astonishing popularity. 

Apropos of that popularity, it is a fact 
that one can start from Liverpool and go 
around the world, playing golf in every 
port. There are courses at Hong-kong, 
Ceylon, Aden, and even under the shad- 
ow of the time-worn Pyramids may one 
play the ancient and royal game. 


Of history there is literally no limit, 
and its authentic beginning seems as dis- 


tant as its probable ending. Whence its 
origin and wherefore, many men have 
said many things. The first golf ap- 
pears to be lost in obscurity, and its ear- 
liest history entwined with that of several 
countries claiming its parentage. Wheth- 
er as a distinct game it came originally 
from Holland, or whether it is the evolu- 
tion of several games born in England 
and Scotland—no man knoweth. There 
are ancient Dutch tiles picturing what 
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might have been a prototype, and there 
is recorded a royal decree of the Scots 
Parliament in 1457 condemning golf as 
distracting the soldiers’ attention from 
archery. James VI. of Scotland placed a 
tariff on the feather balls which came 
from Holland, and Charles I. was in the 
midst of an exciting match when the 
news of the Irish Rebellion reached him. 

And this is not all of history. ‘* Klobe” 
is German for club; ** kulban” Gothie 
for a stick with a thiek knob; and “ kolf” 
is Dutch for a game that by some is set 
up as the original of present-day golf. 
‘**Chole,” still played in northern France, 
and a game of undoubted antiquity on 
the Continent, is also upheld as a possi- 
ble source of ancestry; while the ancient 
** jeu-de-mail” has likewise a place in 
the well-filled list of golfing forefathers, 
because it is played with a boxwood ball 
—batted to extraordinary distances—and 
a club somewhat of a compromise be- 
tween a croquet and a polo mallet. 

Thus ineffectually we grope in the 
shadowy past for a tangible sponsor of 
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the game that has set us all by the e; 
in this nineteenth century. 

Is not the history of nearly all o 
games lost in the shrouded years of t 
long ago? And history is so read 
made!—some study of isolated data 
little skill with the pen, and a vivid j 
agination—and who is there to gains 
your -completed work? Why, indee 
should not golf be traced to Biblie: 
times; for may not David's strength of 
arm and accuracy of eye with the sling 
have been acquired by driving off the 
tee and holing out on the green? 

Undeniably golf was an_ established 
game for the people at about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and by the last 
of the sixteenth had become so popular 
that Sunday playing disturbed the Edin 
burgh City Council, just as now, some 
four hundred years later, it is agitating 
the constabulary of certain provincia! 
districts of the United States. 

Nevertheless there are a few generally 


S 


recognized epochs of golf, which afford 
definite links of evidence in the game's 
history. We know 
that James VI., be 
sides placing a heavy 
tariff on the feather 
balls brought from 
Holland (gutia - per 
cha balls were not 
used until 1848), ap 
pointed in 1603 a 
royal  club- maker, 
and fifteen years later 
a royal ball- maker, 
and that = during 
James II.’s reign a 
forecaddie became an 

institution. 
Although golf was 
played in Scotland at 
a mucli earlier peri- 
od, the honor of the 
first club rests with 
England, where the 
Royal Blackheath 
was organized in 1608 
—possibly by James 
VI., possibly only as 
an outgrowth of that 
convivial ‘* Knuck- 
lebone Club.” The 
Edinburgh Burgess 
Golfing Society, with 
more social than 
sporting predilec- 
; 
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Andrews, 


ns. dates from 1735, and St 


pularly regarded as the alma mater of 


f. was founded in 1754, while the Hon- 
ible Company of Edinburgh Golfers set 
» links at Musselburgh in 1774. 

For the following one hundred years 
England 
no partic 
ir impression history. 
ickheath outlived the Seot 
sh Kings, but Englishmen ap 


ie golfing of and Scotland 


ems to have left 


pear to have entirely ignored 
ie game, and of golfing ae 
ivity there was scarcely any 
intil the birth of the Royal 
North Devon Golf Club, West 
vard Ho, in 1864. The Wim 
bledon Links, near London, 
was laid out in 65, and Hoy 
ake, for the Roval Liverpool 
Golf Club, established in 1869. 
Wimbledon added a woman's 
course in 72, and thereby gave 
first recognition to the golfing 
ambition of the 
There were at that time some- 


gentle sex. 
thing like fifty clubs in Great 
Britain, and curiously enough 
the increased interest in Eng- 
land had no appreciable effect 
on play in Scotland, 
clubs were comparatively few, 


where 


though of long establishment. 

For ten years English inter- 
est in golf multiplied at a mod- 
erate rate, and by ’80 the num 
ber had 
probably twenty per cent. ; but 
not until about ‘87 did the golf 
ing boom descend upon Eng 
land, and then it with 
force, that in 


of clubs increased 


came 
such vesistless 
‘94 the number of clubs had 
increased to 792 in Britain, 72 of 
these being in Edinburgh alone. 

What started the popular wave is more 


Great 


than any man can say, but the sudden 
and inexplicable awakening, after a cen- 
tury of slumber, spread through the king- 
dom like a prairie fire, and thence to very 
nearly all the corners of the civilized 
world. It was sweeping England at the 
time of my visit in 94, and I shall not 
soon forget the impression made upon me 
by the exhibition on all sides of the golf- 
entranced Briton. By the light of the 
generally accepted traditions which pic- 
ture the Englishman an invariable and 
indifferent devotee, the sight of his uni- 


CONQUEST OF 


CHARLES 


AMERICA. 


versal and enthusiastic attachment to golf 
was disturbing. 

An open championship belt had been 
annually contested for from 1860 to 1870, 
with Willie Morris, Sr., Tom 
Morris, Jr. 
and 


Park, Tom 
famous 


David Strath 


names on golfing 


annals as the win- 


B. MACDONALD, U. 8. CHAMPION, 95, 


ners. And during this period the senior 
Tom Morris won the belt four times, the 
junior Tom Morris and Willie Park three 
times each. There was no championship 
in “71, but in ‘72 the St. Andrews Honor- 
able Company of Edinburgh Golfers and 
the Prestwick Club jointly offered to re- 
place the belt by a championship cup 
worth one hundred pounds, which would 
remain a perpetual challenge trophy, in 
an aunual tournament, open, as had been 
the contest for the belt,‘to both amateurs 
and professionals. The very first amateur 
tournament was held in 1885 by the Royal 
Liverpool Club on its links at Hoylake, 
following which the clubs of England and 
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ON THE GREEN BY MAIN STRENGTH. 


Scotland united in giving a challenge cup, 
under tournament conditions, for the an- 
nual amateur contest that continues to- 
day. 

But it is the game's conquest of Amer- 
ica that interests us at this time, rather 
than its ancient history or its British re 
juvenation. What with shinney — per- 
haps the most primitive of all games 
and lacrosse and hockey, just across the 
Canadian border, it is passing strange 
something akin to golf should not lave 
been evolved in this country. 

There was, indeed, golf—British golf, 
if you please, but golf none the less— 
in this country while yet it was fighting 
the fight of independence. The follow- 
ing advertisement from the Rivington 





Royal Gazette, April 2 
1779— the Tory pap: 
published in New Yo 
during the Revolution 
will bear witness to px 
haps the first record 
suggestion of the gan 
in America: 

TO THE GOLF-PLAYERS 

The Season for this plea 
sant and healthy Exercise 
now advancing, gentlemen 
may be furnished with ex 
cellent CLUBS and the 
suitable Caledonian BALLS 
by enquiring at the Print 
ers. 

It may be in years to 
come, after the present 
living witnesses have 
gone to solve the great 
perplexing problem, that 
earlier trace of an Amer- 
ican golf will be added 
to the game’s constantly 
expanding history. It 
may be that individuals 
unknown to fame have 
driven and putted in 
the seclusion of their 
own back yards; but 
certainly, so far as the 
present historian is able 
to discover, the first man 
to attempt modern golf 
in the United States was 
Charles B. Macdonald; 
and the two names most 
closely connected with 
the beginning of its 
subsequent invasion are 
those of Mr. Robert Lockhart and Mr. 
John Reid. 

When Mr. Macdonald returned from 
Scotland in 1875 he brought with him his 
clubs and an affection for the old game 
that could not be chilled even by unsym- 
pathetic reception. There was no one 
to play with until a St. Andrews Uni- 
versity friend—a Mr. Burgess—came to 
Chicago, and then those two would steal 
away to old Camp Douglas, back of 
the site of the Chicago University, 
lay out a few holes, and amuse them- 
selves in the twilight playing at golf. 
They did not enlarge the course, because 
the hoodlums tore up the holes every 
evening after Macdonald and Burgess 
had gone; and their friends were not at- 
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make 
Thus their play 
never got beyond the tentative period. 

In the East the found more 
svmpathetic spectators. It was in the 
early part of the summer of 1887 that Mr. 
Lockhart, whose business 


tracted in sufficient numbers to 


organization possible. 


game 


twice a year 
took him to England and Scotland, feteh- 
ed overan assortment of golf clubs, which, 
together with Mr. Lockhart himself, very 
shortly found their way to Mr. Reid’s 
house at Yonkers, in the suburbs of New 
York. Being a Scotchman, golfing blood 
flowed in the veins of Mr. Reid; being 
a sportsman, the absence of a prepared 
course was not permitted to 
stand in the way of a game 
which Mr. Lockhart told him 
had enlivened phlegmatic 
John Bull; and so they at 
once started playing in the 
near by Mr. Reid's 


If there was a deal 


fields 
house. 
more fun than golf in this 
first attempt at the game, at 
least it was good, healthful, 
out-of-door fun, which short- 
ly developed into real golf- 
ing enthusiasm. 

The spectacle of knocking 
an unresisting ball over and 
across and about a vacant lot 
in an attempt to lodge it now 
and again in one hole of an 
irregular series, was viewed 
in good-humored contempt 
by those who looked and 
went away, and with sur- 
prise by those who lingered 
long enough to observe how 
eccentric 
the course of that apparent- 
ly passive ball. Of these 
earliest spectators who came 
oftenest and lingered long- 
est were Messrs. H. O. Tall- 
madge, the first secretary of 
the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation; Mr. J. B. Upham, 

Dr. Henry Moffatt, and John 

C. Ten Eyck. From inter- 

ested on-looking to tentative 

playing was a natural and 

easy stage, and before the summer was 
well under way all these and some others 
had clubs of their own, and a well-devel- 
oped case of golf mania. And this was 
the beginning of the conquest. 

So thoroughly did the game appeal to 


on occasion was 
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this little band of golfing forefathers and 
their intimates that the next year, 1888, 
they organized the first golf club in the 
United States, located it at Yonkers, and 
called it St. Andrews, after the generally 
recognized (incorrectly so, however) first 
Old World home of the game. 

Yonkers is but one of the many sleep- 
ing-places for New York business men, 
and it was to be expected the golfing con- 
tagion would spread to the associates of 
the St. Andrews men, and by them be ear- 
ried to the other abiding-places of New- 
Yorkers. From sceptic to convert, and 
from convert to missionary, was the usual 


THE DUFFER’S FAVORITE SWING 


course, Which, before two years had passed, 
many times multiplied the original golf- 
Krom St. Andrews the fever 
was carried to the far end of Long Island, 
at Southampton, where, in 1890, play be- 
gan on ground more than any other in 


ing crew. 
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this country adapted to golfing. Here, 
too, was repeated the Yonkers experience 

a few faithful ones, loyal despite much 
good-natured quizzing, and, finally, gen 
eral adoption of the ancient and royal 
game. Once converted, Shinnecock was 
second to none in enthusiasm; interest 
increased, players doubled. and in 1891-2 
the present links was laid out, and one 
of the best-appointed club-houses in this 
country erected. 

Simultaneously with the conversion of 
Shinnecock, Boston played its first golf. 
But not until two years later was a course 
laid out on the grounds of the Brookline 
Country Club, near Boston, and the game 
established in permanent form. 

Forthwith began the first real golfing 
movement. The fame of the game trav 
elled to the several country-club centres; 
visitations were made to Yonkers, Shinne- 


FORE! 





cock, and Brookline, and in quick suec; 
sion followed the establishment of lin 
at Newport, at Tuxedo, at Essex, and 
Chicago. At St. Andrews the game }, 
attained such popularity that the fie] 
which originally answered for Mr. Re 
and Mr. Lockhart, and for a time, to 
during the first months of the St. Andre 
Club, became inadequate, and a large) 
and better-appointed course was sought 
So in the spring of 1894 St. Andrews 
leased new grounds, and from that time 
to the present day its growth has been 
continuous. 

Meanwhile the golfing wave was sweep 
ing over the country. The game had 
been established in 18983 on a firm foot 
ing, but in 1894 it set out upon its real 
invasion. Clubs formed so rapidly, and 
the interest grew to such depth and to 
such width, that the need of a governing 
body was felt, and supplied, 
December 22,1894, by the birth 
of the United States Golf As 
sociation, organized by the 
then five leading clubs: St 
Andrews,of New York; Shin- 
necock Hills Golf Club, of 
Southampton, Long Island; 
Brookline Country Club, of 
srookline, Boston; Newport 
Golf Club, of Newport, Rhode 
Island; and the Chicago Golf 
Club. 

And now golf took unto 
itself a genuine American 
‘*boom.” Old-country pro 
fessionals, most of them sec- 
ond or third rate, descended 
upon us like gulls on a bis- 
cuit thrown overboard ; club- 
makers became too numerous 
for peace of mind; course af- 
ter course was laid out, club- 
house after club-house built; 
and on the close of the year 
1896 the list of members of the 
association numbered sixty, 
while some twenty-five appli- 
cations for membership were 
in the hands of the secretary. 
How. extensive this growth 
one can realize only by fa- 
miliarity with the area over 
which play has been carried. 
That clubs should have been 
rapidly organized on the At- 
lantic coast or east of the Mis- 
sissippi River is not surpris- 





GIVING WAY TO HIS FEELINGS. 


ing, but the spread North, South, and West 
proves the sterling qualities of the game, 
and, incidentally, how thoroughly awake 
we Americans have become to the bene- 
fits of wholesome sport. Besides five in 
the immediate vicinity of Chicago —the 
Chicago, Onwentsia, Riverside Washing- 
ton Park, Highland Park, and Evanston 
there are courses laid out at Cincinnati and 
at Cleveland,Ohio; at Pittsburg, Pennsy]- 
vania; at Denver and at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; at Los Angeles and at San Fran- 
cisco,California: at Tacoma, Washington ; 
and at Aiken, South Carolina; and sey- 
eral other Southern points. And this, of 
course, does not begin to record all the 
clubs in this country, but is merely a 
short catalogue of a few widely separated 
ones, to illustrate the spread of golfing 
activity. ; 


Throughout the more populous of the 
Eastern States nearly every town with 
any pretensions to modern progression 
has its golf, while private courses are 
frequent in the sections where large 
country estates obtain. Immediately 
around Boston there are at least a dozen 
different clubs, while as to the number 
within a twenty-mile radius of New York 
I should not care to venture even a guess. 
Most of the Association clubs have houses, 
all of them sufficient unto the needs of 
the players, some of them handsome, and 
the ones at Newport and at Ardsley lux- 
urious. In many instances the golf 
course is an adjunct to the country club, 
and then has the use of’all the parapher- 
nalia which belongs to this modern health- 
assuring institution. It has even been 
linked with yachting, the Larchmont 
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Yacht Club having recently opened a 
very sporty course. But then the Larch- 
mont Club is unique. It is yachting in 
name, but all-round sporting in fact. It 
is a yachting club with the equipment of 
a country club, and has one of the most 
beautiful locations and completely ap- 
pointed club-houses in America. 

Perhaps the most indubitable evidence 
of golf's popularity in America is fur- 
nished by the recently established public 
courses at Franklin Park, Boston, and at 
Vancortlandt Park, New York, where 
for a small fee the enthusiast who is not 
fortunate enough to be able to afford a 
club can none the less have his game. 

With all this activity around it, the 
pioneer club, St. Andrews, has not been 
standing still; its membership limit, ori- 
ginally three hundred, has been raised to 
four hundred, and is likely to be still fur- 
ther increased another 
one hundred when the 
club moves to larger 
quarters. The present 
grounds have _ been 
found insufficient to 
the needs of the play- 
ers, and on the Ist of 
July, 1897, the club 
moved into its new 
home, near Mount 
Hope, about one and a 
half miles north of its 
old course. Whien fin- 
ished, as it will be be- 
fore this story appears 
in type, this will be 


inland eighteen - he 
courses, quite varied 
character, and in lengt 
about the same as t)). 
Scottish St. Andrews 
The old Yonkers links 
on which most of thy 
members learned the 
game, gives only fa 
golf, for there are too 
many stone walls and 
trees and small greens 
and the course is too 
generously covered with 
stones, to afford best 
playing results. The 
quality of the old St 
Andrews links is in a 
measure characteristic 
of American courses, 
and explains somewhat the stiffness and 
jerkiness which, generally speaking, is 
more or less a feature of American play 
ing form. 

Without taking into consideration the 
difference in soil, the recency of our con 
version, and the absence of tradition, it is 
manifestly unfair to compare the form of 
American golfers with that of the players 
in the old country, where true golfing soil 
abounds, the atmosphere is surcharged 
with tradition, and daily play favored by 
precept and example. That form in the 
United States has improved immeasura- 
bly in the last vear, for instance, is of 
course true, and so expert a golfer and so 
accurate an observer as Mr. Charles B. 
Macdonald has said that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, he thinks the 
form in America is better than in Great 
Britain, and more promising. If this is 








among the best of our A BIT OF THE TACOMA COURSE, MT. TACOMA IN THE BACKGROUND, 
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true—and Mr. Macdonald should know 
whereof he speaks, since he is as familiar 
with the courses of Scotland and England 
as he is with those of America—it is the 
more commendable to our players; for, 
except on a very sea - shore 
links, we have none of the turf such as 
obtains in England and Ireland and Scot- 
land. Asarule, the ground of our courses 
is hard and oftentimes rocky, and so 
‘‘cuppy ” that good brassy lies are infre- 
quent. Hard ground underneath a fairly 
good covering of grass is, indeed, one of 


few of our 


the most serious disadvantages to the at- 
tainment of the best golf on American 
links. Too many of our teeing-grounds 
are built up of clay and earth, and rolled 
so hard and baked so thoroughly by the 
sun that their surface becomes almost like 
flint. It is these hard surfaces that dis 
concert the beginner, particularly once he 
has broken a club, and are the reason why 
we tee higher, and why sooften in America 
we see the ball hit instead of swept away. 
On the best courses in Great Britain tee- 
ing-grounds are on the natural turf, and 
are shifted about from place to place as 
they become worn. Fixed teeing-grounds 
made of clay rob the game of much of 
its pristine charm. 

3ritish tournament players are more 
consistent in their form and steadier in 
their play—the result of longer experi- 
ence, more frequent practice, and better 


CLUB HOUSE. 


links. If we compare the American, 
Scotch, and English players of the same 
age and equal golfing experience, we find 
the American the most promising, because 
of his greater natural adaptability and 
quickness to grasp situations. It is im- 
possible for Americans to obtain the same 
amount of practice as do Englishmen or 
Seotehmen : first, because our serious vo- 
eations take more of our time than the 
Briton finds it needful to give to his; and 
secondly, because, under the most favora- 
ble conditions, there are not more than 
seven months of our year that our climate 
permits of playing, whereas in Great 
3ritain they have at least three months 
more, and the added advantage of a Jong 
twilight we know not in America. 

Yet despite these handicaps it is a some- 


what comforting assurance of our prog- 
ress to record that of eighty men who 


drove off the first tee at the Amateur 
Championship Meeting at Shinnecock 
Hills in 1896, twenty did thirty-six holes 
in one hundred and eighty or under, 
and of these twenty, fourteen had learned 
their game in America, and only a very 
small percentage had ever played outside 
of this country. It is not possible to draw 
comparisons between American and Eng- 
lish golfing form, except where individ- 
uals of equal experience are taken in il- 
lustration. The British first class and 
the American first class are far apart, and 
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probably there are not a half-dozen play- 
ers in America who would reach the semi- 
final round in a British championship 
tournament, 

Golf is quickest learned and longest re- 
membered by carefully studying the play 
of really high-class performers, and pa- 
tiently practising along the lines they re- 
veal. But golfers whose form could be 
safely accepted as an example to begin- 
ners have been few on this side the At- 


reasonable to include in one lot tlio 

golfers who have learned their gan 

abroad and played it from boyhood. | 

this division are Messrs. H. J. Whighan 

the champion of ‘96; C. B. Maedonal 

champion of 95; L. B. Stoddart, champio 

of 94; H. J. Tweedie, A. M. Coats, L. P 
Tweedie, and D. R. Forgan, all (with tly 
exception of Stoddart and Coats) of Ch 

eago. But of this division Whigham and 
Macdonald easily outelass the others. 
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lantic, and that fact, coupled with our so 
recent conversion to the game, accounts 
for the small number of really first-class 
players. Mr. Macdonald, and after him 
Mr. Whigham and one or two others, who 
learned their game abroad, have done 
much towards raising the standard of 
American play by providing an example 
of correct form and in putting up a mark, 
through their superior performances, for 
the attainment of others. But the major- 
ity of American golfers have worked out 
their own salvation, aided here and there 
by a professional green-keeper of more or 
less, generally less, knowledge than con- 
ceit. At the close of 1896 there were 
probably thirty men and half a dozen 
women who had shown good enough play 
throughout the season to entitle them to 
recognition in the year’s golfing classifi- 
cation. 

Undoubtedly the fairest and the most 
definite method of classification is a divi- 
sion of the players so as to indicate in a 
measure the conditions under which they 
played their game. Accordingly it is 


In a second division are the older men, 
who have taken up the game within the 
last three or four years, and learned it on 
American greens. Such a list includes: 
J.G. Thorp (Cambridge), H. P. Toler (Bal- 
tusrol), H. R. Sweny (St. Andrews), W. H. 
Sands (St. Andrews), A. H. Fenn (Palmet- 
to), J.A.Tyng (Morris County), H.C. Leeds 
(Myopia), James Park (St. Andrews), J. R. 
Chadwick (St. Andrews), J. Lynch (Lake- 
wood), B.S. de Garmendia (St. Andrews), 
H. G. Trevor (Shinnecock), A. L. Liver- 
more (St. Andrews), and Dr. E. C. Rush- 
more (Tuxedo). 

In a third division are the young play- 
ers, who are virtually the new additions 
to the scratch list. L. P. Bayard, Jr. 
(Princeton), the ‘97 inter-collegiate cham- 
pion, properly heads this division, and 
following his name come those of H. B. 
Hollins, Jr. (Westbrook), W. Bayard Cut- 
ting. Jr. (Harvard), Roderick Terry, Jr. 
(Yale), R. H. Dickson (Niagara), F. C. and 
H. O. Havemeyer (Newport), C. L. Tappin 
(Westbrook), and Beverly Ward, Jr. (Bal- 
tusrol). 
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Among the women, Miss Hovt (Shinne 
ek) won first honors (championship) in 
and on public form unquestionably 
inds at the head of the list. Mrs. 
iarles Brown (Shinnecock), Mrs. Arthur 
inure (Shinnecock), Miss F. C. Gris 
m (Philadelphia County), Mrs. William 
iippen (Morris County), Miss Cora Oli 
er (Albany), Miss F. K. MeLane (Balti 
ore), Miss Sargent (Brookline), Miss 
Sands and Mrs. W. Butler Duncan (West 
ester), Miss Gannet (Essex County), and 
Miss Brooks (Ardsley), make up a second 
croup. And the general improvement 
nl play by the women over last year was 
even more pronounced than that shown 
by the men 
The vounger players are coming to the 


front too rapidly to remain long station 


ary in any Classification, and probably 


before this paper (which is being written 
in the first days of the 
opening spring of "97) is 
published, some of them 
will have caught and 
passed in the race for 
golfing supremacy sev- 
eral of the older ones 
here given. There are, 
too, on this list, among 
the older players, some 
with eccentric and 
peculiarly individual 
styles, at total variance 
with accepted golfing 
form, and it remains to 
be seen whether, in the 
course of another sea 
son or two, these will 
not have descended a 
vrade lower than that 
on which they now 
travel. There can be no 
doubt that the accepted 
style developed from 
generations of experi- 
ence is the one best 
calculated to put the 
gvolfer on the road tow- 
ards substantial im- 
provement and eventu- 
ally consistent form. 

t will not be possible 
within the scope of this 
article tocommentupon 
all or even a fair share 
of the golf courses of 
America. I shall con- 


fine my remarks to the H. -. 


few best known. I have already said our 
average course is not so favorable to golf 
as the average one on the other side 
We have little of that true sandy soil and 
less of the splendid turf which obtain to 
such a great extent in the old country. 
And our courses are too plentifully sup 
plied with stones and trees, which spoil 
their golfing possibilities. San Francisco, 
so far as sandy soil goes, has all the nat 
ural advantages for an excellent course, 
and there is indeed a small but thorough- 
ly sport-giving links at the Presidio, the 
U.S. military reservation on the outskirts 
of the city. There are parts of Oakland, 
across the bay. admirably adapted for 
golf, and that will be put in use possibly 
before another year has gone by. In 
New Mexico and Arizona there is sand 
enough, but enthusiasm has not vet 
reached the point of accepting rattle- 


WHIGHAM, UNITED STATES CHAMPION, 96. 
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ere Club is the best 

America. Its eig 
teen holes are alm: 
identical in distan 
with those of St. A 
drews, Scotland: | 

country is rolling 
with an old. rich tur 
there are large, na 
ural putting - greens, 
and between the two 
short holes is a good 
sized pond. The 








NEWPORT CLUB HOUSE. 


snakes and cacti in lieu of more conven- 
tional if less negotiable hazards. Local 
talent is otherwise engaged for the time 
being, and therefore undeveloped. In this 
section, but a little north, is Colorado, 
with its sport-giving course, ravishing in 
its picturesque location at Colorado 
Springs—that Mecea for those short in 
health and long in purse. 

In the East, nearly all of Long Island is 
a links, and the course of the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club truly partakes of Scottish 
golfing. It is a natural links, not laid 
out to the best advantage, but beautifully 
located on the great rolling sandy hills 
which lie between Peconic Bay on the 
north and Shinnecock Bay on the south, 
with the ocean just beyond. The spring 
and autumn air is deliciously invigora- 
ting, and the natural possibilities of the 
course suggest eventually the best golf- 
ing soil in America. By proper feriil- 
izing and the sow- 
ing of grass through 
the fair green they 
will have a soil at 
Shinnecock to com- 
pare favorably with 
the sea-side links in 
Great Britain. But 
the holes are of bad 
length, the putting- 
greens rather small, 
and where artificial- 
ly made too level. 

Golfers whohave 
played on the lead- 
ing American links 
incline to the belief 
that the course of 
the Chicago Golf 


other hazards — in 
clude bunkers, cops, 
mounds, and a dite) 
kept full of water, 
which are all artifi 
cial, but placed so that every hole presents 
a new feature, and brings out the truest 
golf; there are neither trees nor stones, 
and there is a handsome and thoroughly 
equipped club-house. 

Nine good holes are better than eighteen 
indifferent ones, and Meadow Brook’s nine 
more nearly answer this description than 
any in the country. The soil and put- 
ting- greens are very good, tle distance 
between the holes generally excellent, and 
the picturesquely located club-house of 
the Meadow Brook Hunt is close at hand 
and affords ample cheer. 

One sport-giving Jinks on Long Island 
is that of the Rockaway Hunt Club of 
Cedarhurst, where its nine holes are close 
to the sea, and the majority of its hazards 
natural, There is more opportunity for 
using the brassy here than is provided by 
the majority of American courses, and 
though the holes partake of the general 





CHICAGO CLUB HOUSE. 
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_merican failing,and are 
ither short, they call for 
i golfing. 
In picturesque envi 
mment few links in 
\merica are more favor- 
ed than Newport. From 
ts handsome club-house 
the entire course is Vis- 
le. On one side 
stretches away the ocean, 
ind on the other Newport 
Bay, whose shores are 
covered with the most 
imposing summer resi- 
dences to be found in all 
this country. Like Mea- 
dow Brook, it is a course 
of nine holes. There are 
stone walls covered with 
turf so as to make bunk- 
ers, some natural haz 
ards, and soil of a good 
golfing quality. 

The course of the Essex 
County Club,at Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, las eleven 
holes, which run over a 
country with plenty of 
fences, a winding brook, 
anda small valley that is 
sandy. It isa very fair 
links, and has a soil that 
furnishes good golfing 


possi bilities. 


Myopia has many at- J. G, THORP, RUNNER UP IN THE '9%6 CHAMPIONSHIP. 


tractive features, and the 

making ofavery ‘‘sporty” 

course. The distances are better than 
the American average, though there is not 
sufficient turf through some of the greens, 
and stones are too plentiful. There is a 
pond that tries the soul of the golfer, and 
natural hazards of great variety and num- 
ber, while the surrounding country slows 
many handsome residences. 

The Tuxedo links calls for accurate 
driving, and is more trying to the 
nerves of the beginner than possibly 
that of any other club. The Ramapo 
Hills overshadow the course on either 
side, and there are the Ramapo River and 
the Tuxedo Brook, which the course 
crosses four times, and stone walls, hills, 
and apple-trees to add to the picturesque- 
ness of the setting and to the detriment 
of good golfing. 

On the other side Tuxedo probably 
would not be regarded as a golf course. 


Next to Tuxedo the course of the Brook- 
line Country Club is the most formidable 
to the duffer golfer; and it is by no 
means Overeasy to theexpert. There are 
hazards galore, stone walls, sandy bunk- 
ers, water, and, most terrible of all, a huge 
sand pit, which looks like the crater of an 
extinct voleano, and las brouglit  sor- 
row to more than one golfer. You are 
not a golfer until you have graduated 
from the novitiate period. The surround- 
ings here are beautiful, for few country 
clubs in America equal Brookline in its 
picturesque environment. The holes are 
a bit short, and while the hazards are suf 
ficiently formidable to still the heart of 
the tyro, as a matter of fact to the expert 
they are fairly easy to negotiate if the 
drive be true or the cleek shot well exe- 
cuted. The prospect of either the Brook- 
line or the Tuxedo course being developed 
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into a first-class golfing course seems re- 
mote. 

Morristown and Knollwood are both 
prettily surrounded, and in their perfect- 
ed form promise fairly good golf; but 
there, again, the holes are too short, par- 
ticularly at Morristown, the putting-greens 
small, and in many instances terraced. At 





beautifully situated greens in Ameri 
and its environment is among the bes 
To a first-class golfer the course is eas 
but he of uncertain form is severely pe 
alized. 

The Philadelphia Country Club has 
small but excellent course, and thoueg 
one of the mere recent converts to the 


A VIEW OF THE MEADOW BROOK LINKS. 


Morristown trees abound, while at Knoll- 
wood the course is too full of stones, both 
abominations to the golfer. Both courses 
are being improved immensely by lavish 
expenditure, and promise well in a year 
or two. 

Nearly all these courses reveal the 
common error made by most golf clubs 
in laying out their putting-greens with 
the spirit-level; whereas, while the green 
must be fairly level, the surface should 
partake somewhat of the undulations of 
the general country, by which means the 
putting-greens differ and the quality of 
the golfing increases correspondingly. It 
is in this particular that the course of the 
Chicago Golf Club excels. 

Ardsley -on-the- Hudson has a hand- 
some country club house, and a course 
that commands an entrancing view 
throughout its entire length of eighteen 
holes. Its hazards are well placed, and 
the course is practically free of the rocky 
character which spoils good golf. In- 
deed, one may use the brassy between all 
the holes. There are, however, trees in 
abundance. It has perhaps the most 


game, there is no lacking in enthusiasm, 
and the form is of a very fair grade. 

So from a handful of clubs in 1894, and 
possibly not over two or three men of 
first-class form, we have come in two 
years to have some eighty clubs belong 
ing to the Association, and there is no 
knowing how many outside of it, while 
of good form there isa most encouraging 
showing. 

Thus is the conquest of America com- 
plete! 

It would be interesting to diseover what 
it is that has given this game, after a 
century of indifferent life, such emphatic 
popularity in the last few years. It would 
be satisfactory to learn why a man once 
a golfer is always a golfer. The explana- 
tion of its only moderate success for so 
many years may probably be found in 
the fact that the world moved slower and 
people lived easier and life demanded less 
of them then than now. And not golf 
alone, but every other sport has shared in 
the modern movement. The last ten or 
fifteen years have witnessed a tremen- 
dously increased popularity in all depart- 
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is the spice of golf as it 
is of life. 

You may view it with 
contempt, as most men 
did; you may eall it the 
putting of little balls 
into little holes; but you 
may be sure, once you 
have taken up the club 
and essayed to drive 
that little ball into those 
little holes, your peace is 
undone until you have 
attained sufficient form 
to enable you to do it 
with at least a fair de- 
gree of accuracy and 


THE GRAVEL-PIT BUNKER, BROOKLINE. some cause for satisfac- 


ments of athletic endeavor. As men use 
their brain more, there is the greater 
need of some use of the body. Out-of- 
door life, exercise, sport, generate the oil 
that keeps the human machinery moving 
smoothly; without it the bearings wear 
out untimely. 

Golf has achieved success because it is 
clean and honorable and healthful; be- 
cause it takes men out of doors, brings 
them in touch with nature; because the 
game is adapted to all conditions and 
character of man and woman kind; and 
because a poor player can get as much 
fun out of it, as much 
exercise, and as much 
air and health as an 
expert. There is no 
danger of golf being 
monopolized by a few 
skilled performers. Any 
man, the veriest duffer, 
can enjoy himself on 
the links to his heart’s 
content. He may go 
over the same course a 
dozen times, and have 
differing situations to 
contend with on each 
round. Once the golf- 
ing germ is_ planted 
there is no respite. He 
is a golfer in spite of 
himself. Its faseina- 
tions are manifold, and 
chief of them is the 
variety of situations 
which rise during the 
course of play. Variety 


tion. The secret of the 

game’s hold upon man 
lies in its elusoriness, and his altogether 
human vanity is not to be appeased short 
of mastery. And so he tries and fails, 
and tries again, and keeps on trying until 
he can drive that ball in the direction 
and to the distance he wishes it to go. 

The experience of one scoffer turned 
golfer is the experience of nearly all that 
have succumbed to the game’s allure- 
ments. 

At first you viewed your friend’s enthu- 
siasm with disdain barely concealed. One 
day he persuaded you to go out to the 
course and see some play, and with an 
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air that suggested a superior intelligence 
you perhaps stood at the teeing-ground 
wondering at the seriousness of the man 
addressing the ball. Possibly you smiled 
pityingly if its flight was less accurate 
than you thought it should have been or 
the player hoped it might be. Perhaps 
you followed the player over the course, 
impatient at his repeatedly unsuccessful 
attempts to drive safely beyond a bunker, 
or disgusted at his inability to keep the 
ball out of some trees that lined the dis- 
tance between a couple of the holes. No 
doubt you thought him a very poor speci- 
men of the genus golfer, and became con 
vineed of his stupidity when he reached 
the putting-green and made several in- 
effectual attempts to hole his ball. It all 





seemed so absurdly easy you told yo 
friend you would try a round—just 
please him. You accepted his club, an 
with fitting condescension a few prelim 
nary instructions on how to hold it; wit 
a patronizing swagger you reached t} 
teeing-ground, and with smiling compla 
cency addressed yourself to the ball. 
And now your vanity received the 
greatest shock it liad ever been called on 
to sustain. You swung that club in ful 
determination to drive the ball at least 
over the bunker about fifty yards away, 
and were astonished, if you hit it at all 
that your supreme effort was rewarded 
by a puny flight of probably ten or 
twenty yards, aud many yards to tlie 
left of where you intended it to go. 
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GETTING OUT OF A BUNKER. 





A TRYING 


You made sure it was only a case of 
“hard luck” on the drive; that you 
would do better through the green; but 
the ball responded to your iron as errati 
cally as it had to your driver. You could 
not understand why it persistently went 
into the long grass to the right or left, 
or why you found all the stone walls 
and ditches throughout the course. And 
when you finished you were certain some 
thing had been all wrong which you could 
rectify on a second attempt. 
Vou. XCV —No. 569.—78 


MOMENT. 


So there you are,—a convert, with no 
rest for you henceforth until you have 
overcome the obstinacy of that gutta-per- 
cha sphere. 

You were surprised to find in how many 
different wavs you could hold that elub, 
and in how many different directions you 
could drive the ball except the one in 
which you desired it to go. And so sur 
prise follows surprise, and the greatest 
surprise of all, if you stop to ponder, is 
that a game which seems so easy should 
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prove so perplexing. Your wrath will 
wax strong and your soul be torn with 
vexation, yet will nothing turn you from 
your now deadly earnest pursuit of the 
mysterious ‘‘ something ” which you must 
needs capture to achieve your now dearest 
wish. There is no explosion,—the little 
gutta-percha is unmindful of your most 
highly colored expletives,—just a fervid, 


form. You will see many extraordina 
styles on the course, but beware how y 
copy the eccentricities of experts, and 1 
member that while genius knows no rul 
the chances of success for the ordina: 
mortal lie along conventional lin 
Good driving form is probably the easix 
to acquire. It is in approaching thx 
green, in the three-quarter and one-ha 





A GOOD BRASSY LIE. 


silently registered vow to become the 
master rather than the mastered. 

Time, patience, and careful practice 
under skilled instruction are the only 
means to the end of attaining proper 


and wrist shots, where skill and experi- 
ence count. You will find it easier to 
attain skill on the putting-green, al 
though, strangely enough, this branch 
of the play is the most ignored; many 
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LOFTING 


games are won and lost on the putting 
green. 

There has been, and continues to be, 
much discussion as to the proper manner 
of the swing, of holding the club, and of 
the position of the feet, and this paper is 
not a didactic treatise. The surest way 
to attain good golfing form is to supple- 
ment instruction by the imitation of some 
golfer who plays in accepted good form. 
Hard practice will do the rest. 

In the old country the caddie is a dis- 
tinct institution; he is the adviser and 
the father-confessor, and his suggestions 
and criticisms are accepted by the player 
in silent acknowledgment of his office. 
In this country the caddie as yet is just 
the ordinary small boy, with no peculiar 
individualism, unless it be evinced in a 


A STY MIE 


supreme indifference to the precise flight 
of vour ball. On the other side, genera- 
tions of service have schooled him to con- 
ceal his contempt for the hapless golfer: 
on this side he has not attained so high 
a degree of refinement; more often he is 
an unreliable guardian and a disconcert- 
ing counsellor. But we have no fault to 
find with him; he comes of a quick-witted 
race that promises well for the caddies of 
the days tocome. Meanwhile we are ad- 
justing ourselves to the requirements of 
this Old World game that has made so 
complete a conquest of the New World. 
And if golf has defied tradition and over- 
run barriers, it las set up the better ideal 
of wholesome sport healthfully played. 

We need not resist the invasion of such 
a game. 
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MAUNA LOA AS SEEN FROM 


KILAUEA, THE 
BY PROFESSOR 


\ AR away on the bos- 
4 om of the Pacific 
Ocean a_— small 
group of islands 
has been raised 
to the surface of 
the water, and 
their main peaks 
thrust far above 
it, by the giant 
forees of nature 
which lie imprisoned beneath the solid 
crust of the earth. We gaze upon Po- 
pocatepetl and Vesuvius with feelings 
of awe and respect; but in these cases 
we can see their connection with the 
solid earth; they are a part of it, and 
the elasticity of the mind, grasping the 
relation, is not strained to the same ex- 





tent that we experience when we are 
brought face to face with the same 
phenomena under such new conditions. 
Here we are as far away from the conti 
nental masses as it is possible to isolate 
ourselves, and yet here we find the same 
powers have been at work in the past, 
and are to-day in full operation on the 
most gigantic scale. One island after 
another has appeared above tlie water, 





HILO, FORTY MILES DISTANT. 


HOME OF PELE. 


WILLIAM LIBBEY. 


and gone through its cycle of struggle 
with the surrounding elements. In each 
instance the forces meet in deadly con- 
flict, a terrific battle is waged. the isl 
and, its scene and cause, is wrecked, and 
Pele, the goddess of fire, conquered but 
not subdued, has encamped in a new field 
not far away, has thrown up new breast 
works, and again is prepared to contest 
every inch of encroachment of the ocean’s 
waters, which seemed bent upon the ex- 
tinction of her altar fires. Many times 
through long ages have these camp fires 
flung defiant flags of flame far out over 
the watchful waves of the quiet ocean; 
they have been answered by a secret at- 
tack through a ruptured bastion; a fright- 
ful explosion has taken place which might 
well shake the foundations of the earth: 
itself; but when the smoke had cleared 
away, the huge broken battlements still 
reared their blackened and stained fronts 
proudly in the air as the monument of the 
conflict. 

Scientifically these islands are of vast 
ly greater interest than the political and 
economic factors which lave brought 
them so prominently before the eye of 
the public within the last decade. To 
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ace their origin, to read their history, 
yvritten indeed in lines of fire upon the 

ery rocks themselves, possesses a fascina 

on that appeals even to the merest tyro 
iscience. The magnificence of the scale 
f the phenomena can only be thought of 
n the same category with the greatest 

onders of nature. The element of time 
Llone. in connection with their formation, 
compares with the time and distances of 
istronomy. 

The fables and myths of the ancient 
Kanakas always locate the hearth-stone of 
Pele upon the blackened sides of Mauna 
Loa, though they tell of her having come 
from the North; and they thus guessed 
at the historic fact of the successive for- 
mation of the islands from their likeness 
in structural features lone before the 
scientific man had laid eyes upon them, 
or had verified this tradition by pointing 
out the steps in the process. 

Our vessel comes to anchor in the beau- 
tiful bay of Hilo--Hilo that has been 
shaken and submerged by the vicious and 
angry power of the capricious goddess; 
that has been repeatedly threatened by 
slowing walls of fire, reaching almost to 
her very gates; where the ground has 
opened in yawning crevasses; where cra- 
ters have been thrown up which have 
breathed forth the air of the pit itself, 
and built up cones of huge proportions 
within a few minutes’ walk from the 
heart of the town; where thousands of 
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lives have been lost in a catastrophe 


whose violence was over and gone in the 
course of a few hours. This is the spot 
that to-day is bathed in the sunshine 
of the most charming tropical climate; 
where the air is heavy with the perfume 
of millions of the choicest flowers of all 
climes, as well as its own profuse and 
brilliant productions. 

Here, as your thoughts wander back 
over such an eventful history, where na 
ture has had absolute sway even over 
the strueture and position of the rocks 
themselves, where such tremendous dem 
onstrations of hidden power have shown 
the littleness of man and his works, where 
he and the products of his industry have 
been but cobwebs before the blast of this 
vent-hole from the internal furnace of tle 
earth—here, I say, it is hard to realize 
that such things have taken place, and 
may take place again any time. Speak 
of inspiration, your breath is taken away 
by the violence of the almost eyclouic 
sweep of the possibilities as you look 
upon that beautiful and peaceful pan 
orama stretching away for forty miles up 
the gentle slope of Mauna Loa, which 
points upwards to the skies with its crest 
over 14,000 feet above you, and glistens 
with the pure white snows of heaven it- 
self. But when the signal- fires glow 
from this same light-house of nature, 
night becomes day for miles around, and 
for hundreds of miles its terribly porten- 
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THE FLOOR OF KILAUEA AND ITS WALL. 


tous glare warns off such mites as human 
beings to a safe distance. 

We hear people talk in a glib way of 
living on a volcano, and they create an 
impression of mild danger; but let them 
once visit a real live voleano such as this, 
which would demolish the whole of Man- 
hattan Island with one fitful guip of its 
insatiable maw, and living on a voleano 
becomes something more of a stunning 
reality. 

The trip to Kilauea, one of the great 
centres of disturbance in this region, and 
the largest active crater of its type in the 
world, is not without its especial charms. 
The road has been most carefuliy planned 
and graded, and you have climbed 4000 
feet when you reach the end of your jour- 
ney, almost without knowing it. You 
pass through the wildest profusion of 
tropical plants and trees, with an endless 
tangle of vines uniting and beautifying 
them with the gayest flowers and most 
luscious fruits. We are here upon the 
border-line of the tropics, and through the 
ceaseless efforts of the winds the island is 
always found in a perpetual state of spring 
and summer. There is no harsh winter 
period, and the heat of the midsummer 
months is tempered by the constant flow 
of the soft trade-breezes. 


A whole day is consumed in the trip. 
which is broken by a lunch at a pleasant- 
ly located way-side inn under the charge 
of the company which runs the stages 
Two or three fine vistas are obtained on 
the journey when the weather is clear, but 
as it would apparently rather rain than 
not on this slope of Mauna Loa, it may 
be that only snatches of these views can 
be obtained in the intervals between the 
showers, when the air is beautifully clear. 
The mountain itself is seldom seen except 
early in the morning, as this is the only 
time when the trade-wind clouds are not 
grouped about it in the shape ofa gigantic 
streamer of stratified cumulus masses. 

Towards evening you notice that the 
vegetation has become mucli thinner, and 
presently you cross a small rent in the 
solid material under your feet. This fis- 
sure, extending on either side of the road, 
would be the first indication, besides the 
character of the soil, which would serve 
to show a scientific man that he was prob- 
ably near a crater. Still, no view of the 
great circular opening has been obtained, 
and it is only when you pull up before tlie 
welcome doors of the Voleano House that 
it is posstble to gain even a glimpse of 
the gulf itself. The first impulse is to 
leave baggage and everything and go out 
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» the ledge, which is about fifty feet dis- 
int: and when once there every one is 
iscinated. It is all that the ingenuous 
ind ingenious Chinaman, who serves as 
flice-boy, clerk, cook, waiter, and cham 
er-maid,can do to persuade you that you 
ave to go to your room and get ready 
for the elaborate dinner he has prepared 
for you. This hotel is a charming place. 
No such visitors’ book is to be found in 
any other part of the world. It would be 
well worth publishing, in great part. Be 


HOME OF PELE. 


tire you gaze from your window across 
two miles of blackness to a glowing lake 
of reddish fire. If the crater be active, 
every few moments a column of molten 
material will be thrown up and will sink 
back again in the most quiet and mys- 
terious manner. You will linger long, 
riveted to the spot; for while outside all 
is apparently quiet and peaceful, that 
glowing fountain, which tells of such 
frightful unrest below, has a charm 
which it is hard to resist. 


A FISSURE IN THE FLOOR OF KILAUEA 


sides the names of many of the notables 
of the earth in.all spheres of life, pages 
are devoted to opinions, some of first 
visits, and others of repeated trips, giving 
experiences, humanistic and scientific, of 
the great outbreaks of lava and the ter- 
rible scenes which have been enacted on 
or near this spot. 

Seated in a comfortable great-chair be- 
fore the roaring fire, where logs are burn- 
ing to take the keen edge off the evening 
air, it is a pleasure to glance over its 
pages and glean from them the history of 
many years, as recorded sometimes in a 
frivolous vein, and again in the most seri- 
ous and thoughtful verse or prose. If the 
night is clear, as it is apt to be, as you re- 


The view of the immense crater, which 
stretches away three miles in diameter, 
as obtained from the ledge in front of the 
Voleano House, is one of the never-for- 
gotten sights of this place. You realize 
for the first time its true significance, how- 
ever, when, glancing about you, steam 
is seen rising from the fissures close at 
hand, and occasionally a whiff of strong 
sulphur adds a touch which is altogether 
too suggestive of some other place—not 
exactly the happy hunting-grounds. Be- 
fore you lies the great circular depres- 
sion, and five hundred feet below you is 
what appears to be a level floor of black 
glistening lava. There all seems to be 
fixed and firm, but as you descend into 
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A SPATTER CONE ON THE 


the gulf the idea forces itself upon you 
that the ledge is gradually receding; one 
enormous bench after another is passed 
as you go down, representing each suc- 
cessive mass that has been rent from the 
plateau, and is slowly but surely passing 
out of sight downward along the edge of 
the crater, thereby enlarging its diameter. 

In spite of the apparent quiet, an enor- 
mous amount of work is constantly going 
on along the edge of the crater in this 
grist-mill, which is always active, for the 
débris which falls along the line between 
the floor of the crater and its wall is kept 
continually cieared up; hence it looks 
as though it had been swept clean each 
morning and every remnant pushed into 
the mouth of the grinding-machine close 
at hand. 

You step out on the crust of the rolling 
sea of rounded and hardened lava billows 
beside your path, and the surface crackles 
under your feet like the snow crust on a 
crisp winter morning. Its glittering, iri- 
descent colors please the eye, and tempt 
you to carry away a veritable load of the 
sparkling, glassy pieees. Here and there, 
even at a distance from the edge, the fern 
spores have taken root, and relieve the 
eye with their graceful waving fronds— 
and this on a soil like glass. and formed 
no one knows how long ago, though its 


ARCH OF A LAVA FLOW 


surface appears as fresh as if laid down 
yesterday. 

As you follow the well-beaten trail 
over the surface you pass other evidences 
of the quiet activity of even this floor of 
the crater. Great fissures open to right 
and left of the pathway, witnessing to 
the strains to whieh the surface is be- 
ing subjected. Looking down into them, 
at a depth of only a few feet, it is easy 
to note the fresh flow of lava at the bot- 
tom which bubbled up when the chasm 
opened, indicating that perhaps at no 
great depth even here the rocks about 
you, which seem so stable, may be in a 
fluid condition. After a while you pass 
a curious species of chimney which rises 
about breast-high, and on looking down 
the circular opening you can see into 
the now deserted bed of an ancient lava 
flow. When any considerable body of 
lava leaves the central crater, as it flows 
along, a crust forms upon its outer sur- 
face as it cools. After a while the flow 
is checked by this formation. and then 
when a fissure is produced by the fur- 
ther cooling and snapping asunder of 
the crust, the molten mass flows along 
under this archway, formed from its own 
mass, and passes out at the fissure, to 
repeat the process further along in its 
course. Here and there the archway 
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laps in other places, and as the boiling, 
uttering mass passes beneath the open 
¢, small, globular, glowing bits are flung 
t and deposit themselves around the 
ifice, and these masses gradually accu 
ulating give rise to such spatter cones 
r chimneylike structures 

In other places, where fractures have 
een more abundant on these arches, a 


portion of the bridge has fallen in, leav- 
ng the chasm, with its vaulted roof, 

full view. As anything and everything 
is safe in such a place, where all is so 
terribly and significantly dangerous, you 
can climb down into these caves, pass far 
into the crust of the crater, and wander 
about by the dim light of candles in the 
densest gloom, with an atmosphere which 
is almost steaming hot, and pretend to en 


joy it. On every side the marks of the 


fiery origin of the passageway are only 
too evident. Long, banded, and sliarp 
pointed ribbons of lava project from the 
sides and roof, looking as if they had 


from no one knows where is refresh- 
ing, even if hot. These gnarled and ir- 
regular stalactites have been a puzzle to 
the chemical geologist because of their 
composition. When viewed in their ori 
ginal position, each with a bright erystal 
line drop of water ready to fall from its 
lower end, and leaving part of its dis 
solved substance behind to surrender the 
remainder to its companion stalagmite 
below, one is persuaded to believe in 
their watery origin; but the chemists will 
tell you ‘‘ No, that cannot be”; they can 
only be formed by fire. There is, how- 
ever, much to be said on both sides of the 
question. 

The outside air is very welcome after 
such a trip, no matter if only a short one, 
towards the centre of the earth. You 
have obtained evidence of a new fact from 
this voyage of discovery, however, which 
has an important bearing upon the action 
of this crater, if it is not applicable to the 
entire mountain. The whole mass of the 


STALACTITES IN LAVA CAVES 


been pulled out while still plastic, as 
though they were so many gigantic mass- 
es of molasses candy. Further on, the 
roof of the cave becomes lower, and here 
and there, as pendants from the small fis- 
sures at the sides and roof, another form 
of stalactite is seen. Here the air is 
decidedly warm, and a draught coming 


crater seems to be honeycombed by such 
cavities, and consequently it is easy to 
understand why Kilauea can be said never 
to overflow its rim, only one instance of 
such an overflow having been reported. 
For, when the column of molten magma 
rises to such a height in the more active 
centre that its weight is sufficient to burst 
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an opening into these channels, the col- 
umn is drawn off through the aperture 
thus formed, and flows along out of sight 
in these subterranean passages, and finally 
fills them. 

After two miles of such a tramp as has 
been described, where such strange sights 
and many more are constantly awakening 
new interest at every step, you find your- 
self at last upon the brink of a new crater. 
Here another opening with a similar de- 
pressed floor is spread before you, and you 
stop and hold your breath as you view the 
awe-inspiring sight of what is going on in 
thissmaller amphitheatre. Scarcely three- 
quarters of a mile across and fifty feet 
deep, its blackened walls and dark floor 
form a fitting setting for the lake of fire, 
the boiling caldron of Halemaumau, the 
home of Pele. This is the centre of in- 
terest you have been seeking. Here the 
eternal fires glow, and if your visit has 


an enlargement which took place 
the circumference of the basin at tl 
time. Here you could obtain refu; 
from the glare of the mid-day sun or fro 
the passing showers, which at times « 
cur at frequent intervals during the da 
It is a point of vantage from which t 
best general view can be obtained of the 
boiling lake when active. At first you 
are content with this distant view, but 
there is a fascination which draws you 
on. To the inexperienced there is daz 
ger in a nearer approach when the 
inner crater is overflowing, because it is 
hard to tell whether the crust over which 
you pass is sufficiently stiff to support you 
from a downfall into fluid lava. In de 
scending from the floor of Kilauea, over 
which you have been travelling for some 
time, there has been no indication, from 
the temperature of the rocks at least 
that everything below your feet was in a 





THE HUT ON THE EDGE OF HALEMAUMAU. 


been timed to see it when even moderate- 
ly active, the impression which will be 
produced will be lasting. 

On the edge of this crater a small 
house, or rather a_ shelter, was built 
some time ago, which stood until March 
of last year, when it was engulfed by 


glowing condition; but when you reach 
the fioor of Halemaumau no one need be 
told that the ground he is upon is hot. 
The radiation from it comes up strongly 
into the face, and you next notice that 
the nails in your shoes are present by 
the sensation derived from their heated 
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THE CALDRON OF HALEMAUMAU. 


points, and then the leather begins to feel 
warm. 

On you go, punching the crust in front 
of you vigorously with a staff to deter- 
mine whether it is safe or not, until final- 
ly, after about 200 yards of such material 
has been crossed, you reach the round- 
ed edge of the caldron itself, perhaps 
after some slight and probably 
getting your staff on fire once or twice. 

Here you pause for a moment to pick 
out a way up the side, which varies in 
height from ten to thirty feet, and is com- 
posed of masses of slag of all sizes, joined 
together by lava which has forced its 
way out between the blocks. Here 
and there you notice that through some 
of the larger openings the white-hot fluid 
is running out upon the floor, and often 
in quantities which would make an ordi- 
nary blast-furnace blush with shame. 
Here you can study on a small scale all 
the phenomena of a lava flow—the forma- 
tion of the crust, the fissures, and many 
other phenomena. At length you pass, 
by a few steps, to the rim, and there 
before you is the sea of lava in all its ter- 
rible brilliancy. 

It is no wonder that the nature-loving 
and nature-fearing natives deified the 
cause of this tremendous display, and that 
they held their fire goddess perhaps in 
greater reverence than any other. Rest- 
less, easily provoked, and jealous of all 


scares 


restraint, no pathway seemed open to gain 
her good-will but that of absolute sub- 
mission. Every effort was made to pacify 
her capricious and wild fancies, and votive 
offerings of the most costly character, 
even, it is said, of human lives, were free- 
ly given to turn aside her wrath. Until 
within a few years it has been a difficult 
matter to persuade a native to approach 
the caldron. Their old superstitions 
have lingered down to the present gener- 
ation, and the memory of the deeds of the 
dread Pele are still too fresh in the minds 
of most of them to be easily set aside 
The crossing of the intervening crust be- 
tween the wall of the crater and the cal- 
dron by daylight is about as serious an 
affair as most people wish, but more than 
half of its glories and hidden dangers are 
lost through the effect of that same day- 
light. Wait till the stars are out, and 
then pass carefully down to the surface 
of the same floor, and it becomes a very 
different place. It had all the fascination 
of danger by day, it inspires all the terror 
of an approaching catastrophe by night. 
You feel your way by the lurid glare of 
the lake which lies ahead of you, and the 
half-gloom of your surroundings is lighted 
up by the fitful gleam of fire which sheds 
its grewsome colored tints upon the knot- 
ted and gnarled lava which crunches be- 
neath your feet. Where there were dark 
cracks under you in the daytime, you now 
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LAVA FLOWING THROUGH THE WALL OF THE CALDRON 


see that you are crossing a pavement of 
blocks each edge of which is fringed with 
glowing light, and as your eye glances 
down along those lines the white - hot 
molten lava is plainly visible but a few 
inches from the surface. To say that the 
perspiration rises all over you when you 
first experience the full meaning of your 
situation under such conditions expresses 
your feelings only too mildly, for often 
the native who may be acting as your 
guide trembles and wants to turn back 
from this test of his nerves. None of 
them go out over this crust at night with 
any degree of willingness. The trip 
should be made, however, if it can be 
done safely, and one can generally judge 
of the amount of danger from the con- 
dition of the caldron, as the voleano has 
heretofore been a very law-abiding one. 
At no time can the full beauty of the 
spot be apprehended so well as by night. 
By daylight much of the color of the 
bright lava and the burning gases is lost; 
while by night the whole effect is most 
impressive, and the mind is nearly stifled 
by the rush of sensations, if only the fear 
of immediate danger is lost sufficiently to 
allow you to give yourself wholly to the 
enjoyment of a scene which, in the ele- 
ments of grandeur, is not to be surpassed 
on the face of the globe. 


The lake of fire might almost be de 
scribed as a variable quantity. There 
are times when all appearance of activity 
isabsent. When it is approached under 
such conditions it presents the appear- 
ance of a great irregular hole in the 
earth, the sides of which reach down hun- 
dreds of feet in utter blackness and dark 
ness, and nothing but the sulphur fumes 
which rise from this orifice indicates its 
character. This condition is usually after 
a so-called eruption, that is, when the 
lava has burst a pathway into some deep- 
seated channel and the fluid magma has 
been drawn off, 

Eventually this channel becomes 
clogged with a solid plug of lava, and 
the main tube begins to fill up again. 
Even when the molten material is still a 
long distance from the upper portion of 
the tube, in fact before it becomes visible, 
the rumbling struggles of the angry im- 
prisoned forces are plainly audible, and a 
rush of the fetid blast from below, some- 
times bursting into a bluish-green flame, 
proclaims the reassertion of the sway of 
the mysterious mistress of the mountain, 
as they herald her power in their own pe- 
culiar and unapproachable manner. 

When the lava finally reaches the top 
of the tube, the more interesting and visi- 
ble signs of activity are upon a plane 
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where some conception can be formed of 
their nature. 

The the in 
about one thousand feet in diameter, and 


surface of lake 1893 was 
was as near a perfect circle as possible. 
It is covered with a slag some five or six 
inches in thickness which has a decidedly 
red color, and the heat which is radiated 
from this mass is very trying even when 
approached, as it always should be, with 
the wind behind you, in order to avoid 
the sutfoeating sulphur vapor which is 
This 


slag is not a complete surface, since it is 


constantly arising from the mass. 


traversed by long rents Gr fissures in all 
directions, through which the intensely 
white-hot lava below it becomes visible. 
If we watch this surface carefully we 
shall note that it is constantly moving 
towards the edges of the ecaldron from 
the centre, and in a moment we shall see 
the reason for this motion. Far out tow- 
ards the centre of the seething, hissing 
mass the slag will suddenly begin to rise 
in the form of a gigantic wave; it will 
rise and fall several times, each time more 
violently than the last,and then witl one 
wild leap tons of white-hot material will 
be flung high into the air. This will be 
repeated once or twice, and then, with a 
thundering roar, the mass will settle back 
to its former level, and all will be quiet 
again, except for the crushing and squeez- 


THE WALL OF THE CALDRON 


ing of the parts of the slag near the walls 
of the caldron, as they are pushed out- 
ward by this violent undulation of the 
By the strains thus produced 
the slag is ruptured along those fissures, 
which hiss and sputter as they are formed, 
and they branch in all sorts of directions 
as the surface meets the resistance of the 
walls of the caldron. 


surface. 


The cakes of slag 


which are thus produced are pushed up 
against the walls,sometimes passing down 


out of sight and being redissolved before 
vour eyes at the open edge below your 
feet. Again they are lifted up and forced 
over the edge of the wall, thereby build- 
ing it higher, block by block, and then, 
when the hot lava has reached this new 
level, these blocks are united by the fiery 
cement supplied from within. in 
a while this wall is not strong enough 
to retain the enormous weight of molten 
material, and it comes rushing out upon 
the floor of the crater, thereby building 
it up to a considerable height. This pro 
cess is continued until suddenly some 
day the whole mass disappears downward, 
ultimately to repeat a similar cycle of op 
erations. Judging from the descriptions 
given of many of the stages of activily 
which have been recorded, the violence 
of these fire fountains varies within con 
siderable limits. 


Once 


In some years the col- 
umns of lava which are hurled aloft over 
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the lake of fire reach great heights, and 
at other times they only pass twenty-five 
or fifty feet into the air. Even then they 
are grand enough. They are usually ac- 
companied by burning gases of an intense 
bluish tinge, and the regularity of their 
occurrence at certain points in the cal- 
dron leads one to the conclusion that 
there are probably channel-like subdivi- 
sions of the caldron far down in its in- 
terior, which guide these gases as they 
rise through the magma, and possibly 
act as one of the main causes of the ex- 


passes without being noticed, and the 
lated traveller goes back late at night 
dream in a comfortable bed of one of t 
most astonishing and bewildering ex) 
riences that it is ever the lot of morts 
to gaze upon. The everlasting fitness 
things is for the time being lost sight « 
and the fiery beacon reflected from 1 
fleecy clouds which hang over it, an 
which witness to its activity for miles 
around and far at sea, seems merely tli 
reminder that long, long ago the whol 
earth passed through such a stage of ex 





INSIDE THE CALDRON., 


plosive eruptions which take place at the 
upper surface. There are usually more 
than one, but not often more than three 
such points of activity, well within the 
edge of the caldron, and they are seldom 
active at the same time. The frequency 
with which the explosions take place is 
also very variable, and it is quite possible 
that changing atmospheric pressure has 
much to do with such variations—that is, 
when the air is rising over the region, or 
the pressure of the atmosphere becomes 
lighter from any other cause, they will 
become much more frequent than under 
the reverse conditions. A near view of 
these wonderful displays at night is a 
sight which borders on the sublime; time 


istence, when all was fire and burning 
gas. The countless ages which swept 
on until the solid crust of the earth was 
formed and first imprisoned the fiery 
elements of its birth beneath its sombre 
surface have left little trace of their pas- 
sage, and were we not reminded by such 
scenes as these of that past, it would be 
almost impossible to realize the facts or 
the conditions which formed the preface 
to the first chapter of our earth’s his- 
tory. 

It is not within the province of this 
short article to discuss causes, attractive 
as that would be. It is only as one of 
the great phenomena of our globe, in 
fact hardly as yet satisfactorily explained, 








LOVE'S 


at this single crater of many on this 

oup of islands has occupied our atten- 

m at this time; and the few faithful 
in-pictures which accompany the sketch 
ie but as ** moonlight to sunlight,” and 
eyen the memory’s canvas is but a hazy 
blur when nature’s face seeks reflection 
for another's benefit upon its surface. It 
becomes, indeed, ** the cupful to the ocean,” 
and here is an ocean of fire as vastly more 
terrifying than the ocean of water, even 
in its fiercest moods, as even the wildest 
fancy of the mind can draw it. The 
force which plays with miles of the sur- 
face of our solid globe, which tosses it 
into the air to such fabulous distances, 
after having rent it into microscopic 
shreds, that it takes years of our time for 
it to return to the earth once more, can 
here be studied at leisure, for the present 
at least. How long such conditions may 
last no one knows. The future of vol- 
canic soil has never been a very safe in 
surance risk; for while the soil may be 
rich and fertile, the possibility of its be- 
ing distributed throughout the cosmic 
system in a hasty manner detracts from 
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its permanent value as a place of resi- 
dence. 

The Hawaiian kings must have been 
pre- Adamites, judging from their chro- 
nologies and genealogies, but it never 
that time their 
paradise in the Pacific might assume a 
very smoky hue and pass out of existence 
as suddenly as it came. Here, neverthe- 
less, the traveller can enjoy, under the 
most delightful conditions. one of the 
greatest treats physically and mentally 
that can be imagined, and can dream the 
hours away in an Arcadia of his own; 
and as he leaves the peaceful shores of 
Hilo he will never fail to cast one last, 
almost reverential, glance upwards to the 
fiery halo which hangs in the clouds 
above the home of the goddess Pele. He 
has doubtless a tress of her golden-brown 
hair among the treasures of his trip to her 
throne, a becoming memento of her peace- 
ful hospitality. He will read the native 
legends of her acts with renewed pleasure, 
and the vistas of memory will be illumined 
by a new light and a new appreciation of 
the grandeur and beauty of nature. 


occurred to them some 


LOVE’S BEGGAR. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


\ 7HO is not loved lives not at all, 
And knows not either joy or woe; 

fate should him befall 

He came a beggar, louting low. 


lest such 


And 


‘I bend.” said he, ‘ 


‘that I may live; 


I bow before the one I prize, 
That she the alms I crave may give, 


Drawn from the treasury of ler eyes.’ 


J 


Who begs for love but wastes his speech 
When far too humbly he implores; 
He sets too high above his reach 
The being whom he thus adores. 
And so, though courtly were her ways, 
A veil of scorn her visage bore: 
Indifferent to his prayers and _ praise, 
She turned the beggar from the door. 


The beggar was not overshrewd, 
And perfect love had made him blind; 
Not his to see a changing mood, 


Not his to fathom 


woman's mind. 


For she in musing on his fate 
Felt pity for the suitor spurned, 
And pity turned to love—too late,— 
The beggar nevermore returned. 
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MRS. UPTON’S DEVICE. 


A TALE OF 


MATCH-MAKING. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


i. 


THE RESOLVE. 


For when two 
Join in the same adventure, one perceives 
Before the other how they ought to act. 
—Bryant, 


RS. UPTON had made up her mind 
\ that it must be, and that was the be- 
ginning of theend. The charming match- 
maker had not indulged her passion for 
making others happy, willy-nilly, for 
some time—not, in fact, since she had ar- 
ranged the match between Marie Wil- 
loughby and Jack Hearst, which, as the 
world knows, resulted first in a marriage, 
and then, as the good lady had not fore- 
seen, in a South Dakota divorce. This 
unfortunate termination to all her well- 
meant efforts in behalf of the unhappy 
pair was a severe blow to Mrs. Upton. 
She had been for many years the busiest 
of match- makers, and seldom had she 
failed to bring about desirable results. 
In the houses of a large number of happy 
pairs her name was blessed for all that 
she had done, and until this no unhappy 
marriage had ever come from her efforts. 
One or two engagements of her designing 
had failed to eventuate, owing to compli- 
cations over which she had no control, 
and with which she was in no way con- 
cerned; but that was merely one of the 
risks of the business in which she was en- 
gaged. The most expert artisan some- 
times finds that he has made a failure of 
some cherished bit of work, but he does 
not cease to pursue his vocation because 
of that. So it was with Mrs. Upton, and 
when some of her plans went askew, and 
two young persons whom she had de- 
signed for each other chose to take two 
other young people into their hearts in- 
stead, she accepted the situation with a 
merely negative feeling of regret. But 
when she realized that it was she who 
had brought Marie Willoughby and Jack 
Hearst together, and had, beyond all 
question, made the match which resulted 
so unhappily, then was Mrs. Upton’s re- 
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gret and sorrow of so positive a nature 
that she practically renounced her chief 
occupation in life. 

“Tl never, never, never, so long as I 
live, have anything more to do with 
bringing about marriages !” she cried, 
tearfully, to her husband, when that wor- 
thy gentleman showed her a despatch in 
the evening paper to the effect that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack had invoked the Western 
courts to free them from a contract which 
had grown irksome to both. ‘‘I shall 
not even help the most despairing lover 
over a misunderstanding which may re- 
sult in two broken hearts. I'm through. 
The very idea of Marie Willoughby and 
Johnny Hearst not being able to get along 
together is preposterous. Why, they were 
made for each other.” 

‘*T haven’t a doubt of it,” returned 
Upton, with whom it was a settled princi- 
ple of life always to agree with his better 
half. ‘* But sometimes there’s a flaw in 
the workmanship, my dear, and while 
Marie may have been made for Jack, and 
Jack for Marie, it is just possible that the 
materials were not up to the specifica- 
tions.” 

** Well, it’s a burning shame, anyhow,” 
said Mrs. Upton, ‘‘and I'll never make an- 
other match.” 

‘*That’s good,” said Upton. ‘‘I would- 
n’t—or, if I did, I'd see to it that it wasa 
safety, instead of a fusee that burns fierce- 
ly for a minute and then goes out alto- 
gether. Stick to vestas.” 

‘I don’t know what you mean by 
vestas, but I’m through just the same,” 
retorted Mrs. Upton; and she really was— 
for five years. 

‘* Vestas are nice quiet matches that 
don’t splurge and splutter. They give 
satisfaction to everybody. They burn 
evenly, and are altogether the swell thing 
in matches—and their heads don’t fly off 
either,” Upton explained. 

‘“Well, I won’t make even a _ vesta, 
you old goose,” said Mrs. Upton, smiling 
faintly. 

‘* You’ve made one, and it’s a beauty,” 
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observed Upton, quietly, referring of 
course to their own case. 

So, as I have said, Mrs. Upton for- 
swore her match-making propensities for 
a period of five years, and people noting 
the fact marvelled greatly at her strength 
of character in keeping her hands out of 
matters in which they had once done such 
notable service. And it did indeed re- 
quire much force of character in Mrs. Up- 
ton to hold herself aloof from the matri- 
monial ventures of others; for, although 
she was now a woman close upon forty, 
she had still the feelings of youth; she 
was fond of the society of young people, 
and had been for a long time the best-be- 
loved chaperon in the community. lt 
was hard for her to watch a growing ro- 
mance and not help it along as she had 
done of yore; and many a time did her 
lips withhold the words that trembled 
upon them—words which would have fur- 
thered the fortunes of a worthy suitor to 
a waiting hand—butshe had resolved, and 
there was the end of it. 

It is history, however, that the strong- 
est characters will at times falter and fall, 
and so it was with Mrs. Upton and her 
resolution finally. There came a time 
when the pressure was too strong to be 
resisted. 

‘*T can’t help it, Henry,” she said, as 
she thought it all over, and saw wherein 
her duty lay. ‘‘ We must bring Molly 
Meeker and Walter together. He is just 
the sort of a man for her; and if there is 
one thing he needs more than another to 
round out his character, it is a wife like 
Molly.” 

‘*Remember your oath, my dear,” re- 
plied Upton. 

‘*But this will be a vesta, Henry,” 
smiled Mrs. Upton. ‘‘ Walter and you 
are very much alike, and you said the 
other night that Molly reminded you of 
me—sometimes.” 

‘*That’s true,” said Upton. ‘She does 
—that’s what I like about her—but, after 
all, she isn’t you. A mill-pond might re- 
mind you at times of a great and beauti- 
ful Jake, but it wouldn’t be the lake, you 
know. I grant that Walter and I are 
alike as two peas, but I deny that Molly 
ean hold a candle to you.” 

*“Oh you!” snapped Mrs. Upton. 
‘“Haven'’t you got your eyes opened to 
my faults yet ?” 

**Yessum,” said Upton. ‘‘ They're great, 
and I couldn't get along without ’em, but 


I wouldn't stand them for five minut 
I'd married Molly Meéker instead of y, 
You'd better keep out of this. Stick 
your resolution. Let Molly choose 
own husband, and Walter his wife. \ 
never can tell how things are going 
turn out. Why, I introduced W 
Timpkins to George Barker at the « 
one night last winter, feeling that t! 
were two fellows who were designed 
Providence for the old Damon and P 
ias performance, and it wasn’t ten 1» 
utes before they were quarrelling lil: 
couple of cats, and every time they nv 
nowadays they have to be introduced a 
over again.” 

‘*T don’t wonder at that at all,” s: 
Mrs. Upton. ‘‘ Willie Timpkins is precis: 
ly the same kind of a person that Georg 
Barker is, and when they meet each: ot): 
and realize that they are exactly alik 
and see how sort of small and mea 
they really are, it destroys their s 
love.” 

‘‘T never saw it in that light before 
said Upton, reflectively, ‘* but I imagine 
you are right. There's lots in that. If 
a man really wrote down on paper |iis 
eandid opinion of himself, he’d have a 
good case for slander against the pul 
lisher who printed it—I guess.” 

“‘T should think you'd have known 
better than to bring those two together 
and unde the circumstances I don’t won 
der they hate each other,” said Mrs. Up 
ton. 

‘‘Sympathy ought to count for some 
thing,” pleaded Upton. ‘Don’t you 
think ?” 

‘* Of course,” replied Mrs. Upton; ** but 
a man wants to sympathize with the other 
fellow, not with himself. If you were a 
woman you'd understand that a little bet 
ter. But to return to Molly and Walter 
—don't you think they really were made 
for each other ?” 

‘*No, I don’t,” said Upton. ‘‘I don’t be 
lieve that anybody ever was made for any- 
body else. On that principle every baby 
that is born ought to be labelled: Fragile. 
Please forward to Soandso. This ‘made- 
for-each-other’ business makes me tired. 
It’s predestination all over again, whicli 
is good enough for an express package, 
but doesn’t go where souls are involved. 
Suppose that through some circumstance 
over which he has no control a Michigan 
man was made for a Russian girl—how 
the deuce is she to get him?” 


MRS. UPTON’S 


‘‘ That's all nonsense, Henry,” said Mrs. 
[’pton, impatiently. 

““T don’t know why,” observed Upton. 
*T ean quite understand how a Michigan 
nan might make a first-rate husband for 

Russian girl. Your idea involves the 
notion of affinity, and if I know anything 
about affinities, they have to go chasing 
each other through the universe for cycle 
after eycle, in the hope of some day meet- 
ing—and it’s all beastly nonsense. My 
affinity might be Delilah, and Samson’s 
vour beautiful self; but I'll tell you, on 
my own responsibility, that if [had caught 
Samson hanging about your father’s house 
during my palmy days I'd have thrashed 
the life out of him, whether his hair was 
short or long, and don't you forget it, 
Mrs. Upton.” 

Mrs. Upton laughed heartily. ‘‘ I’ve no 
doubt you could have done it, my dear 
Henry,” said she. ‘I'd have helped you, 
anyhow. But affinities or not, we are 
placed here for a certain purpose—” 

‘‘T presume so,” said Upton. *‘I haven't 
found out what it is, but I’m satisfied.” 

‘*Yes—and soam I. Now,” continued 
Mrs. Upton, ‘‘I think that we all ought 
to help each other along. Whether I am 
your affinity or not, or whether you are 
mine—” 

‘‘T am yours—for keeps, too,” said 
Upton. ‘‘I shall be just as attentive in 
heaven, where marriage is not recog- 
nized, as I am here, if I hang for it.” 

‘* Well—however that may be, we have 
this life to live, and we should go about it 
in the best way possible. Now I believe 
that Walter will be more of a man, will 
accomplish more in the end, if he marries 
Molly than he will as a bachelor, or if he 
married — Jennie Perkins, for instance, 
who is so much of a manly woman 
that she has no sympathy with either 
sex.” 

* Right!” said Upton. 

‘You like Walter, don’t you, and want 
him to succeed?” 

‘I do.” 

‘** You realize that an unmarried physi- 
cian hasn't more than half a chance?” 

“Unfortunately yes,” said Upton. 
“Though I don’t agree that a man can 
cut your leg off more expertly or carry 
‘you through the measles more success- 

fully just because he has happened to get 
married, As a matter of fact, when I 
have my leg cut off I want it to be done 
by a man who hasn't been kept awake all 
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night by the squalling of his lately ar- 
rived son.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said Mrs. Upton, *‘ so- 
ciety decrees that a doctor needs a wife 
to round him out. There’s no disput- 
ing that fact—and it is perfectly proper. 
Bachelors may know all about the science 
of medicine, and make a fair showing in 
surgery, but it isn’t until a man is mar 
ried that he becomes the wholly success 
ful practitioner who inspires confidence.” 

‘*T suppose it’s so,” said Upton. ‘No 
doubt of it. A man who has suffered 
always does do better—” 

‘* Henry!” ejaculated Mrs. Upton, se- 
verely. ‘‘ Remember this: I didn’t marry 
you because I thought you were a cynic 
Now Walter as a young physician needs 
a wife—” 

‘*T suppose he’s got to have somebody 
to confide professional secrets to,” said 
Upton. 

‘That may be the reason for it,” ob- 
served Mrs. Upton; ‘‘ but whatever the rea 
son, it isa fact. He needs a wife, and I 
propose that he shall have one; and it is 
very important that he should get the 
right one.” 

‘Are you going to propose to the girl 
in his behalf?’ queried Henry. 

‘*No; but I think he’s a man of sense, 
and I know Molly is. Now I propose to 
bring them together, and to throw them 
at each other’s heads in such a way that 
they won't either of them guess that I am 
doing it—” 

‘** Now, my dear,” 
‘‘don't! Don’t try any throwing. 
know as well as I do that no woman 
can throw straight. If you throw Molly 
Meeker at Walter's head—” 

‘*T may strike his heart. Precisely!” 
said Mrs. Upton, triumphantly. ‘‘ And 
that’s alll want. Then we shall have a 
beautiful wedding,” she added, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ We'll give a little dinner on 
the 18th—a nice informal dinner. We'll 
invite the Jacksons and the Peltons and 
Molly and Walter. They will meet, fall 
in love like sensible people, and there you 
are.” 

‘*T guess it’s all right,” said Upton. 
‘though to fall in love sensibly isn’t pos- 
sible, my dear. What people who get 
married ought to do is to fall unreason- 
ably, madly in love—-’ 

But Mrs. Upton did not listen. She 
was already at her escritoire, writing the 
invitations for the little dinner. 


interrupted Upton. 


You 
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I. erwise the desire of Dr. Bliss to talk a} 


A SUCCESSFUL CASE. 
The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
. greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
~*Meccn Apo asovut Nornine.” 


THE invitations to Mrs. Upton’s little 
dinner were speedily despatched by the 
strategic maker of matches, and, to her 
great delight, were one and all accepted 
with commendable promptness, as dinner 
invitations are apt to be. The night came, 
and with it came also the unsuspecting 
young doctor and the equally unsuspi- 
cious Miss Meeker. Everything was 
charming. The Jacksons were pleased 
with the Peltons, and the Peltons were 
pleased with the Jacksons, and, best of all, 
Walter was pleased with Miss Meeker, 
while she was not wholly oblivious to 
his existence. She even quoted some- 
thing he happened to say at the table,after 
the ladies had retired, leaving the men to 
their cigars, and had added that ‘ that 
was the way she liked to hear a man talk” 
—all of which was very encouraging to 
the well-disposed spider who was weaving 
the web for these two particular flies. As 
for Bliss— Walter Bliss, M.D.—he was 
very much impressed; so much so, in- 
deed, that as the men left their cigars to 
return to the ladies he managed to whis- 
per into Upton’s ear, 

** Rather bright girl that, Henry.” 

“Very,” said Upton. ‘‘Sensible, too. 
One of those bachelor girls who've got too 
much sense to think much about men, 
Pity, rather, in a way,too. She'd make a 
good wife, but, Lord save us! it would 
require an Alexander or a Napoleon to 
make love to her.”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,” said Bliss, con- 
fidently. ‘If the right man came 
along—” 

“Of course; but there aren't many right 
men,’ said Upton. ‘I’ve no doubt there’s 
somebody equal to the occasion some- 
where, but with the population of the 
world at the present figures there’s a bill- 
ion chances to one she'll never meet him. 
What do you think of the financial situa- 
tion, Walter? Pretty bad, eh?” 

Thus did the astute Mr.Upton play the 
cards dealt out to him by his fairer half 
in this little game of hearts of her de- 
vising, and it is a certain fact that he 
played them well, for the interjection 
of a more or less political phase into 
their discussion rather whetted than oth- 


Miss Meeker. 

‘Oh, hang the financial  situat; 
Where does she live, Henry?” was B 
answer, from which Upton deduced | 
all was going well. 

That his deductions were correct 
speedily shown, for it was not many d 
before Mrs. Upton, with a radiant 
handed Upton a note from Walter as 
ing her if she would not act as chape1 
for a little sail on the Sound upon 
sloop. He thought a small party of fo 
consisting of herself and Henry, Mis 
Meeker and himself, could have a j 
afternoon and evening of it, dining 
board in true picnic fashion, and retum 
ing to earth in the moonlight. 

‘* How do you like that, my lord?” s] 
inquired, her eyes beaming with delight 

‘**Dreadful!” said Henry. ‘‘ Got to thi 
moonlight stage already—poor Bliss!” 

‘*Poor Bliss indeed,” retorted Mrs. Up 
ton. ‘‘Blissful Bliss, you ought to cal! 
him. Shall we go?” 

‘**Shall we go?” echoed Upton. ‘If J 
fell off the middle of Brooklyn Bridg: 
would I land in the water?” 

‘*T don’t know,” laughed Mrs. Upton 
‘*You might drop into the smoke-stack o! 
a ferry-boat.” 

‘Of course we'll go!” said Upton. ‘Id 
go yachting with my worst enemy.” 

“Very well. Ill accept,” said Mrs 
Upton, and she did. The sail was a great 
success, and everything went exactly as 
the skilful match-maker had wished. Bliss 
looked well in his yachting suit. The 
appointments of the yacht were perfect. 
The afternoon was fine, the supper en 
trancing, and the moonlight irresistible. 
Miss Meeker was duly impressed, and as 
for the doctor, as Upton put it, he was 
‘going down for the third time.” 

‘‘If you aren’t serious in this match, 
my dear, throw him a rope,” he pleaded, 
in his friend’s behalf. 

‘He wouldn’t avail himself of it if | 
did,” said Mrs. Upton. ‘‘He wants to 
drown-—and I faney Molly wants him to, 
too, because I can’t get her to mention his 
name any more.”’ 

‘Ts that a sign?” asked Upton. 

‘* Indeed yes; if she talked about him 
all the time I should be afraid she wasn't 
quite as deeply in love as I want her to 
be. She’s only a woman, you know, 
Henry. If she were a man, it would be 
different.” 
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The indications were verified by the re- 
sults. August came, and Mrs. Upton in- 
vited Miss Meeker to spend the month at 
the Uptons’ summer cottage at Skirton, 

nd Bliss was asked up for ‘‘ a day or two” 
hile she was there. 

‘Isn't it a little dangerous, my dear?” 
Upton asked, when his wife asked him to 
extend the hospitality of the cottage to 
Bliss. ‘*I should think twice before ask- 
ing Walter to come.” 

‘*How absurd you are!” retorted the 
mateh-maker. ‘‘ What earthly objection 
can there be?” 

‘No objection at all,” returned Upton, 
‘but it may destroy all your good work. 
[t will be a terrible test for Walter, I am 
afraid—breakfast, for instance, is a fearful 
ordeal for most men. They are so apt to 
be at their very worst at breakfast, and it 
might happen that Walter could not stand 
the strain upon him through a series of 
them. Then Molly may not look well in 
the mornings. How is that? Is she like 
you—always at her best?” 

Mrs. Upton replied with a smile. It 
was evident that she did not consider the 
danger very great. 

‘*They might as well get used to seeing 
each other at breakfast,” she said. ‘‘If 
they find they don’t admire each other at 
that time, it is just as well they should 
know it in advance.” 

Hence it was, as I have said, that Bliss 
was invited to Skjrton for a day or two. 
And the day or two, in the most natural 
way in the world, lengthened out into a 
week ortwo. There were walks and talks; 
there were drives and long horseback 
rides along shaded mountain roads, and 
when it rained there were mornings in 
the music-room together. Bliss was good- 
natured at breakfast, and Molly developed 
a capacity for appearing to advantage at 
that trying meal that aroused Upton’s 
highest regard; and finally—well, finally 
Miss Molly Meeker whispered something 
into Mrs. Upton’s ear, at which the latter 
was so overjoyed that she nearly hugged 
her young friend to death. 

‘‘Here, my dear, look out,” remon- 
strated Upton, who happened to be pres- 
ent. ‘‘Don’t take it all. Perhaps she 
wants to live long enough to whisper 
something to me.” 

‘*T do,” said Molly, and then she an- 
nounced her engagement to Walter Bliss; 
and she did it.so sweetly that Upton had 
all he could do to keep from manifesting 


his approval after the fashion adopted by 
his wife. 

‘*T wish I was a literary man,” said 
Upton to his wife the next day, when they 
were talking over the situation. ‘‘If I 
knew how to.write I'd make a fortune, I 
believe, just following up the little ro- 
mances that you plan.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, Henry,” replied Mrs. 
Upton. ‘I don’t plan any romances—I 
select certain people for each other and 
bring them together, that is all.” 

‘* And push ‘em along—prod ’em slight- 
ly when they don’t seem to get started, 
eh?” insinuated Upton. 

‘* Well, yes—sometimes.”’ 

‘““And what else does a novelist do? 
He picks out two people, brings them to- 
gether, and pushes them along through as 
many chapters as he needs for his book,” 
said Henry. ‘‘ That’s all. Now if I could 
follow your couples I'd have a tremen 
dous advantage in basing my studies on 
living models instead of having to ima- 
gine my realism. I repeat I wish I could 
write. This little romance of Molly and 
Walter that has just ended—” 

** Just what?” asked Mrs. Upton. 

*‘ Just ended,” repeated Upton. ‘‘ What's 
the matter with that?” 

‘* You mean just begun,” said Mrs. Up- 
ton, with a sigh. ‘‘The hardest work a 
match - maker has is in conducting the 
campaign after the nominations are made. 
When two people love each other madly, 
they are apt to do a great deal of quar- 
relling over absolutely nothing, and I’m 
not at all sure that an engagement means 
marriage until the ceremony has taken 
place.” 

‘‘And even then,” suggested Henry, 
‘* there are the divorce courts, eh?” 

‘“We won't refer to them,” said Mrs. 
Upton, severely; ‘‘they are relics of bar- 
barism. But as for the ending of my ro- 
mance, my real work now begins. I must 
watch those two young people carefully 
and see that their little quarrels are 
smoothed over, their irritations allayed, 
and that every possible difference between 
them is adjusted.” 

‘But you and I didn’t quarrel when 
we were engaged,” persisted Upton. 

‘* No, we didn’t, Henry,” replied Mrs. 
Upton. ‘‘But that was only because it 
takes two to make a quarrel, and I loved 
you so much that I was really blind to all 
your possibilities as an irritant.” 

**Oh!” said Henry, reflectively. 
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II. 
A SET-BACK 


All is confounded, all! 
Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. 


—** Huxry V.” 


TIME demonstrated with great effective- 
ness the unhappy fact that Mrs. Upton 
knew whereof she spoke when she lik- 
ened an engagement to a political cam- 
paign,in that the real battle begins after 
the nominations are made. Walter Bliss 
was a man of decided views as to life, and 
Miss Meeker was hardly less so. Long 
before she had met Bliss, in default of a 
real she had builded up in her mind an 
ideal man, which at first, second, and even 
third sight Walter had seemed to her to 
represent. But unfortunately there is a 
fourth sight, and the lover or the fiancée 
who can get beyond this is safe—com- 
paratively safe, that is, for everything in 
this world has its merits or its demerits 
from comparison, and the comparison is 
more often than not made from the point 
of view of what ought to be rather than 
of what really is. Mrs. Upton was a real- 
ist—that is, she thought she was; and so 
was Miss Meeker. Everybody looks at 
life from his or her own point of view, 
and there must always be, consequently, 
two points of view, for there will always 
be a male way and a female way of look- 
ing at things. Walter was in love with 
his profession. Molly was in love with 
him as an abstract thing. She knew no- 
thing of him as a Washington fighting 
measles; she was not aware whether he 
could combat tonsillitis as successfully as 
Napoleon fought the Austrians or not, 
and it may be added that she didn’t care. 
He was merely a man in her estimation: 
a thing in the abstract, and a most charm- 
ing thing on the whole. He, on the other 
hand, looked upon her not as a woman, 
but as a soul, and a purified soul at that: 
an angel, indeed, without the incumbrance 
of wings, was she, and with a rather more 
comprehensive knowledge of dress than 
is attributed to most of angels. But two 
people cannot go on forming an ideal of 
each other continuously without at some 
time reaching a point of divergence, and 
Walter and Molly reached that point 
within ten weeks. It happened that while 
calling upon her one evening Walter re- 
ceived a professional summons which he 
admitted was all nonsense—why should 
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people call in doctors when it is ‘all no) 
sense”? 

The call came while Walter was tur 
ing over the leaves at the piano as Mo 
played. 

‘What is this?” he said, as he open: 
the note that was addressed to }))j) 
**Humph! Mrs. Hubbard's boy is sick 

‘**Must you go?” Molly asked. 

‘*I suppose so,” said Walter. ‘I sa 
him this afternoon, and there is not t 
slightest thing the matter with him, but | 
must go.” 

“Why?” asked Molly. ‘‘ Are yout 
kind of doctor they call in when ther 
nothing the matter?” 


She did not mean to be sarcastic, }) 
she seemed to be, and Walter, of cours: 
like a properly sensitive soul, was hurt 

‘*T must go,” he said, positively, igno 
ing the thrust. 

‘** But you say there is nothing the mat 
ter with the boy,” suggested Molly. 

‘Tm going just the same,” said Wa 
ter, and he went. 

Molly played on at the piano until sli 
heard the front door slam, and then she 
rose up and went to the window. Wal 
ter had gone and was out of sight. The: 
sad to say, she became philosophical. [1 
doesn't really pay for girls to becony 
philosophical, but Molly did not know 
that, and she began a course of reasoning 

‘*He knows he isn’t needed, but he 
goes,” she said to herself, as she gazed de 
jectedly out of the window at the gas 
lamps on the other side of the street 
‘** And he will of course charge the Hub 
bards for his services, admitting? however. 
that his services are nothing. That is not 
conscientious—it is not professional. He 
is not practising for the love of his pro 
fession, but for the love of money. I am 
disappointed in him—and we were lay 
ing such a pleasant time, too!” 

So she ran on as she sat there in the 
window-seat looking out upon the dreary 
street; and you may be sure that the con 
mingling of her ideals and her disap 
pointments and her sense of loneliness 
did not help Walter’s case in the least. 
and that when they met the next time 
her manner toward him was what some 
persons term “‘sniffy,” which was a man 
ner Walter could not and would not abide. 
Hence a marked coolness came up between 
the two, which by degrees so intensified 
that at about the time when Mrs. Upton 
was expected to be called in to assist at a 








vedding, she was stunned by the infor- 
ation that *‘ all was over between them.” 

‘* Just think of that, Henry,” the good 
mateh-maker cried, wrathfully. ‘* All is 
iver between them, and Molly pretends 

ie is glad of it.” 

‘*‘ Made for each other too!” ejaculated 
Upton, with a mock air of sorrow. ‘‘What 

is the matter?” 

‘‘T can’t make out exactly,” observed 
Mrs. Upton. ‘‘ Molly told me all about 
it, and it struck me as a merely silly lov- 
ers’ quarrel, but she won't hear of a recon- 
ciliation. She says she finds she was 
mistaken in him. I wish you'd find out 
Walter's version of it.” 

‘I respectfully refuse, my dear Mrs. 
Upton,” returned Henry. ‘‘I'm not a 
partner in your enterprise, and if you get 
a misfit eouple returned on your hands it 
is your lookout, not mine. Pity, isn’t it, 
that you can’t manage matters like a tai- 
lor? Suit of clothes is made for me, I try 
it on, don’t like it, send it back and have 
it changed to fit. If you-could make a 
few alterations now in Molly—” 

‘Henry, you are flippant,” asserted 
Mrs. Upton. ‘‘There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with Molly—not the least little thing; 
and Walter ought to be ashamed of him- 
self to give her up, and I'm going to see 
that he doesn’t. I believe a law ought 
to be made, anyhow, requiring engaged 
persons who want to break off to go into 
court and show cause why they shouldn't 
be enjoined from so doing.” 

‘““A sort of antenuptial divorce law, 
eh?” suggested Upton. ‘‘That’s not a 
bad idea; you ought to write to the pa- 
pers and suggest it—using your maiden 
name, of course, not mine.”’ . 

‘If you would only find out from Wal- 
ter what he’s mad at, and tell him he’s 
an idiot and a heartless thing, maybe we 
could smooth it out, because I know that 
*way down in her soul Molly loves him.” 

‘Very well, [I'll do it,” said Upton, 
good-naturedly; ‘‘but mind you it’s only 
to oblige you, and if Bliss throws me out 
of the club window fer meddling in his 
affairs, it will be your fault.” 

The doctor did not quite throw Upton 
out of the window that afternoon when 
the subject came up, but he did the next 
thing to it. He turned upon him, and 
with much gravity remarked: ‘‘ Upton, 
I'll talk politics, finance, medicine, sur- 
gery, literature, or neck-ties with you, 
but under no circumstances will I talk 
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about woman with anybody. I prefer a 
topic concerning which it is possible oe- 
casionally to make an intelligent surmise 
at least. Woman is as comprehensible 
to a finite mind as chaos. Who's your 
tailor?” 

**You ought to have seen us when he 
said that,” observed Upton to his wife, as 
he told her about the interview at dinner 
that evening. ‘*‘ He was as solemn as an 
Alp, and apparently as immovable as the 
Sphinx; and as for me, I simply withered 
on my stalk and crumbled away into 
dust. Wherefore, my love, lam through ; 
and hereafter if you are going to make 
matches for my friends and need outside 
help, get a hired man to help you. I'm 
did. If I were you I'd let’em go their 
own way, and if their lives are spoiled, 
why, your conscience is clear either way.” 

But Mrs. Upton had no sympathy with 
any such view as that. She had been so 
near to victory that she was not going to 
surrender now without one more charge. 
She tried a little sounding of Bliss her- 
self, and finally asked him point-blank if 
he would take dinner with herself and 
Upton and Molly and make it up, and he 
declined absolutely; and it was just as 
well, for when Molly heard of it she as- 
serted that she had no doubt it would 
have been a pleasant dinner, but that no- 
thing could have induced herto go. She 
never wished to see Dr. Bliss again—not 
even professionally Mrs. Upton was 
gradually becoming utterly discouraged. 
The only hopeful feature of the situation 
was that there were no “alternates” in- 
volved. Bliss was done forever with wo 
man; Miss Meeker had never cared for 
any man but Walter. Time passed, and 
the lovers were adamant in their deter- 
mination never to see each other again. 
Repeated efforts to bring them together 
failed, until Mrs. Upton was in despair. 
It is always darkest, however, just before 
dawn, and it finally happened that just 
as hopelessness was beginning to take 
hold of Mrs. Upton’s heart her great de 
vice came to her. 


IV. 
THE DEVICE. 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell 
—‘*Cuitpe Harorp.” 

“HENRY,” said Mrs. Upton, one cold 
January morning, a great light of possi- 
bilities dawning upon her troubled soul, 
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**don’t you want to take me to the opera 
next Saturday? Calvé is to sing in Ca- 
valleria, and I am very anxious to hear 
her again.” 

“‘T am sorry, but I can’t,” Upton an- 
swered. ‘‘I have an engagement with 
Bliss at the club on Saturday. We're 
going to take lunch and finish up our 
billiard tournament. I've got a lead of 
forty points.” 

“Oh! Well, then, get me two seats 
and I'll take Molly,” said the astute 
match-maker. ‘‘And never mind about 
their being aisle seats. I prefer them in 
the middle of the row, so that everybody 
won't be climbing over us when they go 
out and in.” 

** All right; I will,” said Henry, and 
the seats were duly procured 

Saturday came, and Upton went to the 
club, according to his appointment with 
Walter; but Bliss was not there, nor had 
he sent any message of explanation. Up- 
ton waited until three o'clock, and still 
the doctor came not; and finally he left 
the club and sauntered up the Avenue to 
his house, calling down the while impre- 
cations upon the absent Walter. 

‘*Hang these doctors!” he said, vicious- 
ly. ‘‘They seem to think professional 
engagements are the only ones worth 
keeping. Offin his game.I fancy. That's 
the milk in the cocoanut.” 

Fiveminutes later he entered his library, 
and was astonished to see Mrs. Upton there 
reading. 

‘““Why, hullo! You here?” he said. 
‘‘T thought you were at the opera.” 

‘*No. I didn’t go,” Mrs. Upten re- 
plied, with a smile. 

‘‘There seems to be something in the 
air that prevents people from keeping 
their engagements to-day. Bliss didn’t 
turn up,” said Henry. *‘‘What did you 
do with the tickets?” 

‘*T sent Molly hers by messenger, and 
told her I'd join her at the opera-house,” 
said Mrs. Upton, her face beaming. ‘‘ Did 
you say Walter didn’t go to the club?” 
she added, anxiously. 

‘Yes. He’s a great fellow, he is! Got 
no more idea about sticking to an engage- 
ment than a cat,” said Upton. ‘ Afraid 
of my forty points, I imagine.” 

** Possibly ; but maybe this will account 
for it,” said Mrs. Upton, with a sigh of re- 
lief, which hardly seemed necessary under 
the circumstances, handing her husband 
a note, 


‘* What's this?” asked Upton, scanning 
the address upon the envelope. 

‘A note—from Walter,” Mrs. Upton 
replied. ‘* Read it.” 

And Upton read as follows: 


‘*Satcrpay Mornine, January —, 189- 

‘** My DEAR Mrs. Upton,—I am sorry to 
hear that Henry is called away, but ther 
are compensations. If I cannot ta 
luncheon with him, it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to listen to Calvé 
your company. I may be a trifle lat 
but I shall most certainly avail myself ot 
your kind thought of me. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER BLIss.” 


‘* What the deuce is this?” asked Up 
ton. ‘‘I called away?) Who said I was 
called away?” 

‘I did,” said Mrs. Upton, pursing he: 
lips to keep from: indulging in a smile 
** As soon as you left this morning I wrot 
Walter a. note, telling him that you had 
been hurriedly called to Philadelphia o 
business, and that you’d asked me to let 
him know, not having time to do it you: 
self. And I closed by saying that we had 
two seats for Cavalleria, and that, as my 
expected guest had disappointed me, | 
hoped he might come in if he felt like it 
during the afternoon and hear Calvé. 
That’s his answer. I enclosed him the 
ticket.” 

‘So that—” said Upton, beginning to 
comprehend. 

‘**So that Molly and Walter are at the 
opera together. Hemmed in on both 
sides, so that they can’t escape, with the 
Intermezzo before them!” said Mrs. Up 
ton, with an air of triumph which was 
beautiful to look upon. 

** Well, you area genius!” cried Upton, 
finding his wife’s enthusiasm contagious. 
‘*T'm almost afraid of you!” 

‘*And you don’t think I did wrong to 
fib?” asked Mrs. Upton. 

“Oh, as for that,” said Upton, ‘all 
geniuses lie! An abnormal development 
in one direction always indicates an ab- 
normal lack of development in another. 
Your bump of ingenuity has for the mo- 
ment absorbed your bump of veracity; 
but I say, my dear, I wonder if they'll 
speak?” 

** Speak?” echoed Mrs.Upton. ‘Speak? 
Why, of course they will! Everybody 
talks at the opera,” she added, joyously. 





DURING THE 


An hour later the door-bell rang, and 
the maid announced Miss Meeker and Dr. 
Bliss. They entered radiant, and not in 
the least embarrassed. 

‘Why, how do you do?” said Upton, 
as calmly as though nothing had _ hap- 
pened. ‘‘ Didn’t see you at the club,” he 
added, with a sly wink at his wife. 

‘Thought you were out of town,” said 
Bliss; and then he turned and glanced in- 
quiringly at the lovely deceiver. But Mrs. 
Upton said nothing. She was otherwise 
engaged; for Molly, upon entering the 
room, had walked directly to her side, 
and throwing her arms about her neck, 
kissed her several times most affection- 
ately. 

‘You dear old thing!” she whis- 
pered. 

‘* Mrs.—Upton—I'm very much obliged 
to you fora very pleasant afterioon,” stam- 
mered Bliss, recovering from his surprise, 
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INTERMEZZO 


the true inwardness of the situation dawn- 
ing upon him, ‘‘as well as for—a good 
many pleasant afternoons to come. I— 
ah—I didn’t see—ah—Molly until I got 
seated.” 

‘No,” said Molly; ‘‘and if he could 
have gotten away without disturbing a 
lot of people, I think he'd have gone 
when he realized where he was. And he 
wouldn't speak until the Intermezzo was 
half through.” 

‘** Well, I tried hard not to even then,’ 
said Walter; ‘*‘ but somehow or other, 
when the Intermezzo got going, I couldn't 
help it, and—well, it’s to be next month.” 

And so it was. The wedding took 
place six weeks later; and all through 
the service the organist played the In- 
termezzo in subdued tones, which some 
people thought rather peculiar—but then 
they were not aware of all the circum- 
stances. 
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* Perhaps IT may find my Shoes.’ 


THE -GREAT STONE OF SARDIS.* 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE ICY GATEWAY. 


JHEN Mr. Gibbs and his party re- 
\\ turned tothe Dipsey, after descend- 
ing the iceberg, their report created a 
lively sensation. 

‘* Why, it’s like goin’ home,” said Mrs 
Block. ‘‘ Perhaps I may find my shoes.” 

It was not a very strange thing that 
they should have again met with this 
little icelocked lake, for they had en- 
deavored to return by a route as directly 
south as the other had been directly north. 
But no one had expected to see the lake 
again, and they were not only surprised, 
but pleased and encouraged. Here was a 
spot where they knew the water was deep 
enough for perfectly safe submarine navi 
gation, and if they could start here under 
the ice they would feel quite sure that 
they would meet with no obstacles on the 
rest of their voyage. 

As there was no possible entrance to 


this lake from the point where the Dipsey 
now lay at the end of her canal, Sammy 
proposed that they should make a descent 
into the water at the place where they 
were, if, after making soundings, they 
should find the depth sufficient. Then 
they might proceed southward as well as 
if they should start from Lake Shiver. 

But this did not suit Mr. Gibbs. He 
had a very strong desire to reach the wa 
ters of the little lake, because he knew 
that at their bottom there lay the tele 
graphic cable which he had been obliged 
to abandon, and he had thought he might 
be able to raise this cable and re-establish 
telegraphic communication with Cape 
Tariff and New Jersey. 

Sammy believed that Mr. Gibbs’s desire 
could be accomplished by sinking into the 
water in which they now lay and sailing 
under the icebergs to the lake; but Mr. 
Gibbs did not favor this. He was afraid 
to go under the icebergs. To be sure, they 
had already sailed under one of them 
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vyhen the Dipsey had made her way north- 
vard from the lake, but they had found 
that the depth of water varied very much 
in different places, and the icebergs in 
front of them might be heavier, and there- 
fore more deeply sunken, than those which 
they had previously passed under. If it 
were possible to extend their canal to 
Lake Shiver, Mr. Gibbs wanted to do it; 
but if they should fail in this, then of 
course they would be obliged to go down 
at this or some adjacent spot. 

‘“Tt’s all very well,” said Captain Hub- 
bell, who was a little depressed in spirits, 
because the time was rapidly approaching 
when he would no longer command the 
vessel, ‘*‘ but it’s one thing to blow a canal 
through fields of flat ice, and another to 
make it all the way through an iceberg; 
but if you think you ean do it, I am con- 
tent. Id like to sail above-water just as 
far as we can go.” 

Mr. Gibbs had been studying the situ- 
ation, and some ideas relating to the so- 
lution of the problem before lim were 
forming themselves in his mind. At last 
he hit upon a plan which he thought 
might open the waters of Lake Shiver to 
the Dipsey, and as it would not take very 
long to test the value of his scheme, it 
was determined to make the experiment. 

There were but few on board who did 
not know that if a needle were inserted 
into the upper part of a large block of 
ice, and were then driven smartly into it, 
the ice would split. Upon this fact Mr. 
Gibbs based his theory of making an en 
trance to the lake. 

A climbing party, larger than the pre- 
vious one, set out for the iceberg, carrying 
with them, on several sledges, a long and 
heavy iron rod, which was a piece of the 
extra machinery on the Dipsey, and some 
explosives of a special kind. 

When the iceberg had been reached, 
several of the party ascended with a hoist- 
ing apparatus, and with this the rod was 
hauled to the top and set up perpendicu- 
larly on a central spot at the summit of 
the iceberg, the pointed end downward, 
and a bomb of great power fastened to its 
upperend. This bomb was one designed 
to exert its whole explosive power in one 
direction, and it was so placed that this 
force would be exerted downward. When 
all was ready the electric wire attached 
to the bomb was carried down the ice- 
berg and earefully laid on the ice as the 
party returned to the Dipsey. 
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Everybody, of course, was greatly in- 
terested in this experiment. The vessel 
was at least two miles from the iceberg, 
but in the clear atmosphere the glittering 
eminence could be plainly seen, and with 
a glass the great iron rod, standing high 
up upon its peak, was perfectly visible. 
All were on deck when Mr. Gibbs stood 
ready to discharge the bomb on top of the 
rod, and all eyes were fixed upon the ice- 
berg. 

There was an explosion—not very loud, 
even considering the distance—and those 
who had glasses saw the rod disappear 
downward. Thena strange grating groan 
came over the snow-white plain, and the 
great iceberg was seen to split in half, its 
two peaks falling apart from each other. 
The more distant of the two great sections 
toppled far backward, and with a great 
crash turned entirely over, its upper part 
being heavier than its base. It struck an 
iceberg behind it, slid upon the level ice 
below, crashed through this, and sunk 
out of sight. Then it was seen to slowly 
rise again, but this time with its base up- 
permost. The other and nearest section, 
much smaller, fell against an adjacent 
iceberg, where it remained leaning for 
some minutes, but soon assumed an erect 
position. The line of cleavage had not 
been perpendicular, and the greater part 
of the base of the original iceberg re- 
mained upon the nearer section. 

When the scene of destruction had 
been thoroughly surveyed from the deck 
of the Dipsey, volunteers were called for 
to go and investigate the condition of af- 
fairs near the broken iceberg. Four men, 
including Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Marey, went 
out upon this errand—a dangerous one, for 
they did not know how far the ice in 
their direction might have been shattered 
or weakened by the wreck of the iceberg. 
They found that little or no damage had 
been done to the ice between them and 
the nearer portion of the berg; and pur- 
suing an eastward course on their sledges, 
they were enabled to look around this 
lofty mass and see a body of open water 
in the vicinity of the more distant section 
almost covered with floating ice. Press- 
ing forward still farther eastward, and 
going as far south as they dared, they 
were enabled at last to see that the two 
portions of the original iceberg were 
floating at a considerable distance from 
each other, and that therefore there was 
nothing to prevent the existence of an 
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‘*Hello!” he eri 
‘**Some one come he 
Do you see that movi 
speck off there to t 
north? I believe that 
the scoundrel.” 

Several glasses wer 
now directed to the spot 

‘*Tt is the Pole!” cried 
Sammy. ** Hehas stolen 
a sledge and is running 
away!” 

** Where on earth can 
he be running to?” ey 
claimed Mr.Gibbs. **T 
man is insane!” 

Mr. Marey said no 
thing. His motor sledge, 
a very fine one, furnished 
with an unusually large 
wheel, was still on the 
deck. He rushed tow 
ards it. 


‘T am going after 
him!” he shouted. ** Let 
somebody come with me. 
He’s up to mischief; he 
must not get away!” 

** Mischief!” exclaim 
ed Mr. Gibbs. ‘** I don't 
see What mischief he can 
do. He ean’t live out 


‘HE WAS STRUCK FULL IN THE FACE.” here without shelter ; 


open passage between them into the 
lake. 

When the party returned with this re- 
port, work was suspended, but the next 
day blasting parties went out. The canal 
was extended to the base of the nearer 
iceberg, a boat was rowed around it, and 
after a careful survey it was found that if 
the seetions of the iceberg did not move 
nearer each other, there was room enough 
for the Dipsey to pass between them. 

When the small boat and the sledges 
had returned to the vessel, and everything 
was prepared for the start along the ca- 
nal and into the lake, one of the men 
came to Captain Hubbell and reported 
that the Pole, Rovinski, was absent. For 
one brief moment a hope arose in the soul 
of Samuel Block that this man might 
have fallen overboard and floated under 
the ice, but he was not allowed to enter- 
tain this pleasant thought. Mr. Marey 
had seized a glass and was sweeping 
with it the iey plain in all directions. 


hell be dead before 
morning.” 

**Not he,” cried Sammy. ‘He's a 
born devil with a dozen lives! Take a 
gun with you, Mr. Marey, and shoot him 
if you can’t catch him!” 

Mr. Marey took no gun—he had no 
time to stop for that. In a few momeuts 
he was on the ice with his sledge, then 
away he went at full speed towards the 
distant moving black object. 

Two men were soon following Mr. 
Marey, but they were a long way behind 
him, for their sledges did not carry thein 
at the speed with which he was flying 
over the ice and snow. 

It was not long before Rovinski discov 
ered that he was pursued, and frequently 
turning his head. backward, he saw that 
the foremost sledge was gaining upon 
him; but, crouching as low as he could to 
avoid a rifle-shot, he kept on his way. 

But he could not help turning his head 
every now and then, and at one of these 
moments his sledge struck a projecting 
piece of ice and was suddenly overturned. 
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Rovinski rolled out on the hard snow, 
nd the propelling-wheel revolved rapid- 
in the air. The Pole gathered himself 

p quickly and turned his sledge back 

ito its proper position. He did this in 

ich haste that he forgot that the wheel 
vas still revolving, and 
herefore was utterly 
inprepared to see the 
sledge start away at a 
creat speed, leaving him 
standing on the snow, 
totally overwhelmed by 
astonishment and rage. 

Marey was near 
enough to view this ca 
tastrophe,and he stopped 
his sledge and burst out 
laughing. Now that the 
fellow could not escape, 
Marey waited for his 
companions. When the 
others had reached him, 
the three proceeded tow- 
ards Rovinski, who was 
standing facing them 
and waiting. As soon as 
they came within speak 
ing distance, he shouted: 

‘Stop where you are! 
I have a pistol,and I will 
shoot you in turn if you 
come any nearer. Iam 
a free man! I have a 
right to go where I 
please. [| have lost my 
sledge, but I can walk. 
Go back and tell your 
masters I have left their 
service.” ‘*T WOULD HAVE 

Mr. Marey reflected a 
moment. He was armed, 
but it was with a very peculiar weapon, 
intended for use on shipboard in case of 
mutinous disturbances. It was a pistol 
with a short range. carrying an ammonia 
shell. If he could get near enough to 
Roviuski, he could settle his business 
very quickly, but he believed that the 
pistol carried by the Pole was of the ordi- 
nary kind, and dangerous. 

Something must be done immediately. 
It was very cold; they must soon return 
to the vessel. Suddenly, without a word, 
Mr. Marey started his sledge forward at 
its topmost speed. The Pole gave a loud 
ery and raised his right hand, in which 
he held a heavy pistol. For some min 
utes he had been standing, his glove off, 


and this pistol clasped in his hand. He 
was so excited that he had entirely for- 
gotten the intense coldness of this air. 
He attempted to aim the pistol and to curl 
his forefinger around the trigger, but his 
hand and wrist were stiff, his fingers were 





SHOWN YOU WHAT SORT OF AN IMBECILE I AM.” 


stiff. His pistol barrel pointed at an 
angle downward; he had no power to 
straighten it or to pull the trigger. Stand 
ing thus, his face white with the rage of 
impotence, and his raised hand shaking 
as if it had been palsied, he was struck 
full in the face with the shell from Mar 
cy’s wide-mouthed pistol. The brittle 
capsule burst, and in a second, insensible 
from the fumes of the powerful ammonia 
it contained, Rovinski fell flat upon the 
SnOW 

When the Pole had been taken back to 
the vessel, and had been confined below, 
Mr. Gibbs, utterly unable to comprehend 
the motives of the man in thus rushing 
off to die alone amid the rigors of the 
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polar regions, went down to talk to lim. 
At first Rovinski refused to make any an- 
swers to tle questions put to him; but at 
last, apparently in rage at the imputa- 
tion that he must be a weak-minded, al- 
most behave himself in 
an imbecile fashion, he suddenly 
blazed out. 

‘**Imbecile!” he cried. ‘* Weak-minded! 
If it had not been for that accursed sledge, 
I would have shown you what sort of an 
imbecile I am. I can’t get away now, 
and I will tell you how I would have 
been an idiot. I would have gone back 
to the pole—at least to the little house 
where, like a fool, you left the end of 
your cable open to me—open to anybody 
on board who might be brave enough to 
take advantage of your imbecility. I had 
food enough with me to last until I got 
back to the pole, and I knew of the 
‘eache ’ which you left there. Long, 
long before you ever reached Cape Tariff, 
and before your master was ready to an- 
nounce your discoveries to the world, I 
would have been using your cable. I 
would have been announcing my discov- 
eries, not in a cipher, butin plain English ; 
not to Sardis, but to the observatory at 
St. Petersburg. I would have proclaimed 
the discovery of the pole; I would have 
told of your observations and your ex 
periments—for I am a man of science; I 
know these things. I would have had 
the honor and the glory. The north pole 
would have been Rovinski’s pole; that 
open sea would have been Rovinski's sea. 
All you might have said afterward would 
have amounted to nothing; it would have 
been an old story; I would have an- 
nounced it long before. The glory would 
have been mine—mine for all ages to 
come.” 2 . 

** But, you foolish man,” exclaimed Mr. 
Gibbs, *‘ you would have perished up 
there—no fire, no shelter but that cabin, 
and very little food. Even if, kept warm 
and alive by your excitement and ambi- 
tion, you had been able to send one mes- 
sage, you would have perished soon after- 
wards.” 

‘*What of that?” said Rovinski. ‘I 
would have sent my message; I would 
have told how the north pole was ‘found, 
The glory and the honor would have been 
mine.” 

When Mr. Gibbs related what was said 
at this interview, Sammy remarked that 
it was a great pity to interfere with ambi- 


idiotic man to 


such 
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tion like that; and Sarah acknowledg 
to her husband, but to him only, that 
had never felt her heart sink as it 
sunk when she saw Mr. Marey con 
back with that blaeck-faced 
hearted Pole with him. 

‘1 felt sure,” 


got 


I 


and bla 


said she, *‘ that we 

rid of him, and that after this 
would not be a party of thirteen. It a 
seem to me as if it is wicked to take suc 
a creature back to civilized people. It 
like carrying about in yo 
clothes, as people used to do in olden 
times.” 

Well,” said Sammy, ‘‘if 
fumigate this and feel that 
only the bad germs would shrivel, I'd be 
in favor of doin’ it.” 

In less than two hours after the return 
of Mr. Marey with his prisoner, the Dip 
sey started along the recently made cana 
carefully rounded the nearer portion of 
the broken iceberg, and slowly sailed be 
tween the two upright sections. These 
were sufficiently far apart to afford a per 
fectly safe passage, but the hearts of those 
who gazed up upon their shining precipi 
tous sides were filled with a chilling hor 
ror, for if a wind had suddenly sprung 
up, these two great sections of the icy 
mountain might have come together, 
cracking the Dipsey as if it had been a 
nut. 

But no wind sprung up; the icebergs 
remained as motionless as if they lad 
been anchored, and the Dipsey entered 


diseases 


we could 


vessel sure 


safely the harboring waters of Lake 
Shiver. 
CHAPTER XxX. 


‘THAT IS HOW I LOVE You.” 

For several days the subject of the 
great perforation made by the automatic 
shell was not mentioned between Mar 
garet and Roland. This troubled her a 
great deal, for she thoroughly understood 
her lover's mind, and she knew that he 
had something important to say to her, 
but was waiting until he had fully elab 
orated his intended statement. She said 
nothing about it, because it was impossible 
for her to do so. .It made her feel sick 
even to think of it, and yet she was think- 
ing of it all the time. 

At last he came to her one morning. 
his face pale and serious. She knew, the 
moment her eyes fell upon him, that he 
had come to tell her something, and what 
it was he had to tell. 
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‘*Margaret,” said he, beginning to 
neak as soon as he had seated himself, 
‘T have made up my mind about that 

aft. It would be absolutely wicked if I 
ere not to go down 
to the bottom and see 
hat is there. I have 
discovered something 
something wonder- 
ij—and I do not 

know what it is. I 
ean form no_ ideas 
about it; there is no- 
thing on which I can 
base any theory. I 
have done my best 
to solve this problem 
without going down, 
but my telescope re- 
veals nothing; my 
camera shows me no- 
thing at all.” 

She sat perfectly 
quiet, pallid, and lis- 
tening. 

‘I have thought 
over this thing by day 
and by night,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* but the con- 
clusion forees itself 
upon me steadily and 
irresistibly that it is 
my duty to descend 
that shaft. I have 
carefully considered everything, positive- 
ly everything, connected with the safety 
of such a descent. The air in the cavity 
where my shell now rests is perfectly 
good; I have tested it. The temperature 
is simply warm, and there is no danger of 
quicksands or anrthing of that sort, for 
my shell still rests as immovable as when 
I first saw it below the bottom of the 
shaft. 

‘As to the distance I should have to 
descend—when you come to consider it, 
itis nothing. What is fourteen miles in 
a tunnel through a mountain? Some of 
those on the Great Straight-cut Pacifie 
Railroad are forty miles in length, and 
trains run backward and forward every 
day without any one considering the 
danger; and yet there is really more 
danger from one of these tunnels caving 
in than in my perpendicular shaft, where 
caving is almost impossible. 

“As to the danger which attends so 
great a descent—I have thoroughly pro- 
vided against that. In fact, I do not see, 





if I carry out niy plans, how there could 
be any danger, more than constantly sur- 
rounds us, no matter what we are doing. 
In the first place, we ought not to think of 
that great depth. If 
a man fell down any 
one of the deep shafts 
in our silver-mines he 
would be as thorough- 
ly deprived of life as 
if he should falldown 
my shaft. But to fall 
down mine—and I 
want you to consider 
this, Margaret, and 
thoroughly — under- 
stand it— would be 
almost impossible. I 
have planned out 
all the machinery 
and appliances which 
would be necessary, 
and I want to de- 
scribe them to you, 
and then, I am sure, 





you will see for your- 
self that the element 
of danger is more 
fully eliminated than 
if 1 should row you 
on the lake in a boat.” 

She sat quiet, pale, 
still listening, her 
eyes fixed upon him. 

‘I have devised a car,” he said, ‘‘ in 
which I can sit comfortably and smoke 
my cigar while I make the descent. This, 
at the easy and steady rate at which my 
engines would move, would occupy less 
than three hours. I could go a good 
deal faster if I wished, but this would be 
fast enough. Think of that—fourteen 
miles in three hours! It would be con- 
sidered very slow and easy travelling on 
the surface of the earth. This car would 
be suspended by a double chain of the 
very best toughened steel, which would 
be strong enough to hold ten cars the 
weiglt of mine. The windlass would be 
moved by an electric engine of sufficient 
power to do twenty times the work I 
require of it; but in order to make every 
thing what might be called supersafe, 
there would be attached to the car an- 
other double chain, similar to the first, 
and this would be wound upon another 
windlass, and worked by another engine 
as powerful as the first one. Thus, even 
if one of these double chains should break 
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—an accident almost impossible—or if 
anything should happen to one of these 
engines, there would be another engine 
more than sufficient for the work. The 
top of this car would be conical, ending 
in a sharp point, and made of steel, so 
that if any fragment in the wall of the 
tunnel should become dislodged and fall, 
it would glance from this roof and fall 
between the side of the car and the inner 
surface of the shaft; for the car is to be 
only twenty-six inches in diameter—quite 
wide enough for my purpose—and this 
would leave at least ten inches of space 
all around the car. But,as I have said 
before, the sides of this tunnel are hard 
and smooth. The substances of which 
they are composed have been pressed to- 
gether by a tremendous force. It is as 
unlikely that anything should fall from 
them as that particles should drop from 
the inside of a rifle barrel. 

‘*Tadmit, Margaret, that this proposed 
journey into the depths of the earth is a 
very peculiar one, but, after all, it is com- 
paratively an easy and safe performance 
when compared to other things that men 
have done. The mountain-climbers of 
our fathers’ time who used to ascend the 
highest peaks with nothing but spiked 
shoes and sharpened poles ran far more 
danger than would be met by one who 
would descend such a shaft as mine. 

‘And then, Margaret, think of what 
our friends on board the Dipsey have 
been and are doing. Think of the hun- 
dreds of miles they have travelled 
through the unknown depths of the sea. 
Their expedition was fifty times as haz- 
ardous as the trip of a few hours which I 
propose.” 

Now Margaret spoke: ‘*‘ But I am not 
engaged to be married to Samuel Block, 
or to Mr. Gibbs, or to any of the rest of 
them.” 

He drew his chair closer to her, and he 
took both of her hands in his own. He 
held them as if they had been two life- 
less things. 

‘** Margaret,” he said, *‘ you know I love 
you, and—” 

‘* Yes,” she interrupted, ‘‘ but I know 
that you love science more.” 

‘*Not at all,” said he, ‘‘and Iam going 
to show you how greatly mistaken you 
are. Tell me not to go down that shaft, 
tell me to live on without ever knowing 
what it is I have discovered, tell me to 
explode bombs in that great hole until I 


have blocked it up, and I will obey y 
That is how I love you, Margaret.” 

She gazed into his eyes, and her hands 
from merely lifeless things, became 
fused with a gentle warmth; they mov; 
as if they might return the clasp in whi 
they were held. But she did not spea 
she simply looked at him, and he patien 
ly waited. Suddenly she rose to her feet 
withdrawing her hands from his hold as 
if he had hurt her. 

**Roland,” she exclaimed, ‘* you think 
you know all that is in my heart, but you 
do not. You know it is filled with dread, 
with horror, with a sickening fear, but it 
holds more than that. It holds a love 
for you which is stronger than any fear 
or horror or dread. Roland, you must 
go down that shaft; you must know the 
great discovery you have made; even if 
you should never be able to come back to 
earth again, you must die knowing what 
itis. That is how I love you.” 

Roland quickly made a step forward, 
but she moved back as if she were about 
to seat herself again; but suddenly her 
knees bent beneath her, and before he 
could touch her she had fallen over on 
her side, and lay senseless on the floor. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CAVE OF LIGHT. 

MARGARET was put into the charge of 
her faithful housekeeper, and Roland did 
not see her again until the evening. As 
she met him she began immediately to 
talk upon some unimportant subject, and 
there was that in her face which told him 
that it was her desire that the great 
thought which filled both their minds 
should not be the subject of their conver- 


sation. She told him she was going to- 


the sea-shore fora short time; she needed 
a change, and she would go the next day. 
He understood her perfectly, and they 
discussed various matters of business con- 
nected with the works. She said nothing 
about the time of her return, and he did 
not allude to it. 

On the day that Margaret left Sardis, 
Roland began. his preparations for de- 
scending the shaft. He had so thorough- 
ly considered the machinery and appli- 
ances necessary for the undertaking, and 
had worked out all his plans in such de- 
tail in his mind and upon paper, that he 
knew exactly what he wanted todo. His 
orders for the great length of chain ex- 
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‘“ BEFORE HE 


hausted the stock of several manufacto- 
ries, and the engines he obtained were 
even more powerful than he had intend 
ed them to be; but these he could procure 
immediately, and for smaller ones he 
would have been obliged to wait. 

The cireular car which was intended 
to move up and down the shaft, and the 
peculiar machinery connected with it, 
with the hoisting apparatus, were all 
made in his works. His skilled artisans 
labored steadily day and night 

It was ten days before he was ready to 
make his descent. Margaret was still at 
the sea-shore. They had written to each 
other frequently, but neither had made 
mention of the great shaft. Even when 
he was ready to go down he said nothing 
to any one of any immediate intention of 
descending. There was a massive door 
which covered the mouth of the pit; this 
he ordered locked, and went away. 
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HAD FALLEN. 


The next morning he walked into the 
building a little earlier than was his cus- 
tom, called for the engineers and for Mr. 
Bryce, who was to take charge of every- 
thing connected with the deseent, and 
announced that he was going down as 
soon as preparations could be made. 

Mr. Bryce and the men who were to 
assist him were very serious. They said 
nothing that was not necessary. If their 
employer had been any other man than 
Roland Clewe, it is possible they might 
have remonstrated with him; but thev 
knew him, and they said and did nothing 
more than was their duty. 

The door of the shaft was removed; 
the car, which had hung high above it, 
was lowered to the mouth of the opening, 
and Roland stepped within it and seated 
himself. Above him and around him 
were placed geological tools with instru- 
ments of many kinds, a lantern, food and 
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drink—everything, in fact, which he could 
possibly be presumed to need upon this 
extraordinary journey. A telephone was 
at his side, by which he could communi- 
cate at any time with the surface of the 
earth. There were electric bells; there 
was everything to make his expedition 
safe and profitable. When he gave the 





‘HE LIGHTED A CIGAR.” 


word to start the engines there were no 
ceremonies, and nothing was said out of 
the common. 

When the conical top of the car had 
descended below the surface, a steel grat 
ing, with orifices for the passage of the 
chains, was let down over the mouth of 
the shaft, and the downward journey was 
begun. In the floor of the car were 
grated openings, through which Clewe 
could look downward; but although the 
shaft below him was brilliantly illumi 
nated by electric lights placed under the 
ear, it did not frighten him or make him 
dizzy to look down, for the aperture did 
not appear to be very far below him. 
The upper part of the car was partially 
open, and bright lights shone upon the 
sides of the shaft. 

As he slowly descended he could see 
the various strata appearing and disap- 
pearing in the order in which he knew 
them. Not far below the surface he 


passed cavities which he believed had }i 
water: but there was no water in thi 
now. He had expected these, and | 
feared that upon their edges there mig 
be loosened patches of rock or soil, 
everything seemed tightly packed a 
hard. If anything had been loosened 
had gone down already. 

Down, down he went, until he came to 
the eternal rocks, where the inside of | 
shaft was polished as if it had been mad 
of glass. It became warmer and warmer 
but he knew that the heat would soon 
decrease. The character of the rocks 
changed, and he studied them as he went 
down, and continually made notes. 

After a time the polished rocky sides of 
the shaft grew to be of a solemn san 
ness. Clewe ceased to take notes; |i 
lighted a cigar and smoked. He tried to 
quietly imagine what he would reac 
when he got to the bottom; it would ly 
some sort of a cave, into which his shell 
had made an opening, and he wondered 
what sort of a cave it would be, and hoy 
high the roof of it was from the bottom 
He hoped his gardener had remembered 
what he had told him about some flower 
beds in front of his house where he 
wanted changes made which Margaret 


had suggested. He tried to keep his 
mind on the flower-beds, but it drifted 
away to the cave below. He began to 


wonder if he would come to some under 
ground body of water, where he would be 
drowned, but he knew that was a silly 
thought. If the shaft had gone through 
subterranean reservoirs,the water of these 
would have run out, and before they 
reached the bottom of the shaft would 
have been dissipated into mist. 

Down, down he went. He looked at 
his watch: he had been in that car only 
an hour and a half. Was it possible? 
He had supposed he was almost at the 
bottom. Suddeniy he thought of the 
people above, and of the telephone. Whiy 
had not some of them spoken to him? 
It was shameful! He instantly called 
Bryce, and his heart leaped with joy 
when he heard the familiar voice in his 
ear. Now he tatked steadily on for more 
than an hour. He had his gardener 
called, and he told him all that he wanted 
done in the flower-beds. He gave many 
directions in regard to the various opera 
tions of the Works. Things had been 
delayed a great deal of late, and he hoped 
soon to have everything going on in the 





THE 


dlinary way. There were two or three 
nventions in which he took particular 

iterest, and of these he talked at great 
ength with Mr. Bryce. Suddenly, in the 
fidst of some talk about hollow steel 
rods, he toid Bryce to let the engines 
nove faster; there was no reason why 

ie car Should descend so slowly. 

The windlasses moved with a little 
more rapidity, and Clewe now turned and 
ooked at the indicator, which was placed 
on the side of the ear, a little over his 
ead. This instrument showed the depth 
to whieh he had descended; but he had 
not looked at it vet, for if there should be 
anything which would make him nervous 
it would be the continual consideration 
of the depth to which he had descended. 

The indicator showed that 
he had gone down fourteen 
and one-eighth miles. Clewe 
turned and sat stiffly in his 
seat. He glanced down, and 
saw beneath him only an il- 
luminated hole, fading away 
at the bottom. Then he turned 
to speak to Bryce, but, to his 
surprise, he could think of 
nothing tosay. After that he 
lighted another cigar and sat 
quietly. 

Some minutes passed—he 
did not know-how many—and 
he looked down through the 
gratings in the floor of the ear. 
The electric light streamed 
downward through a deep 
orifice, which did not fade 
away and end in nothing; it 
ended in something dark and 
glittering. Then, as he came 
nearer and nearer to this glit 
tering thing, he saw that it 
was his automatic shell lying 
on its side, but he could see 
only a part of it through the 
opening of the bottom of the 
shaft which he was descend- 
ing. In an instant, as it 
seemed, the car emerged from 
the narrow shaft, and he 
seemed to be hanging in the 
air—at least there was no- 
thing he could see except that 
great shell, lying some forty 
feet below him. But it was 
impossible that the shell 
should be lying on the air! 
He rang to stop the ear. 
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‘*Anything the matter?” cried Bryce, 
almost at the same instant. 

** Nothing at all,” Clewe replied. ‘* It's 
all right; Lam near the bottom.” 

In a state of the highest nervous ex 
citement, Clewe gazed about him. He was 
no longer in a shaft; but where was he? 
Look out on what side he would, he saw 
nothing but the light going out from his 
lamps, but which seemed to extend indefi 
nitely all about him. There seemed to 
be no limit to his vision in any direction. 
Then he leaned over the side of his ear 
and looked downward. There was the 
great shell directly under him; but under 
it and around it, extending as far beneath 
it as it extended in every other direction, 
was the light from his own lamps; and 





‘HE RETREATED TO THE SHELL.” 
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““HE FELT HIMSELF ENCIRCLED 


yet that great shell, weighing many 
tons, lay as if it rested upon the solid 
ground. 

After a few moments Clewe shut his 
eyes: they pained him. Something seemed 
to be coming into them like a fine frost 
in a winter wind. Then he called to 
Bryce to let the car descend very slowly. 
It went down, down, gradually approach- 
ing the great shell. When the bottom of 
the car was within two feet of it, Clewe 
rang to stop. He looked down at the com- 
plicated machine he had worked upon so 
long with something like a feeling of af 
fection; this he knew; it was his own. 
Looking upon its familiar form he felt 
that he had a companion in this region of 
unreality. 

Pushing back the sliding-door of the 
car, Clewe sat upon the bottom, and cau 
tiously put out his feet and legs, lower- 
ing them until they touched the shell. It 
was firm and solid. Although he knew 
it must be so, the immovability of the 
great mass of iron gave him a sudden 
shock of mysterious fear. How could 


} 


it be immovable whe 
there was nothing u 
der it? 

But he must get o 
of that car; he must e) 
plore; he must find ou 
There certainly could 
no danger SO long is 
he could eling to } 
shell. 

He now cautious 
got out of the car an 
let himself down upor 
the sheil. It was not a 
pleasant surface to stand 
upon, being uneven, wit 
great spiral ribs, and 
Clewe sat down upon 
it, clinging to it with 
his hands. Then he 
leaned over to one side 
and looked beneath hin 
The shadow of that 
shell went down, down. 
down, until it made 
him sick to look at it 
He drew back quickly 
clutched the shell with 
his arms, and shut his 
eyes. He felt as if he 
were about to drop with 
it into a measureless 
depth of atmosphere. 

But he soon raised himself. He had 
not come down here to be frightened, to 
let his nerves run away with him. He 
had come to find out things. What was 
it that this shell rested upon? Seizing 
two of the ribs with a strong clutch, he 
let himself hang over the sides of the 
shell until his feet were level with its 
lower side. They touched something hard. 
He pressed tiem downward; it was very 
hard. He raised himself and stood upon 
the substance which supported the shell 
It was as-solid as any other rock. He 
looked down, and saw his shadow stretch 
ing far beneath him. It seemed as if he 
were standing upon petrified air. He put 
out one foot, and he moved a little, still 
holding on to the shell. He walked, as 
if upon solid air, to the foremost end of 
the long projectile. It relieved him to 
turn his thoughts from what was around 
him to this familiar object. He found its 
conical end broken and shattered. 

After a little he slowly made his way 
back to the other end of the shell; and 
now his eyes became somewhat accus- 









tomed to the great radiance about him. 
He thought he could perceive here and 
there faint indications of long, nearly 
horizontal lines—lines of different shades 
of light. Above him, as if it hung in the 
air, was the round, dark hole through 
which he had descended. 

He rose, took his hands from the shell, 
and made a few steps. He trod upon a 
horizontal surface; but in putting one 
foot forward he felt a slight incline. It 
seemed to him that he was about to slip 
downward. Instantly he retreated to the 
shell, and clutched it in a sudden frenzy 
of fear. 

Standing thus, with his eyes still wan- 
dering, he heard the bell of the telephone 
ring. Without hesitation, he mounted 
the shell and got into the car. Bryce 
was calling him. 

‘‘Come up,” he said. ‘‘ You have been 
down there long enough. No matter 
what you have found, it is time for you 
to come up.” 

Roland Clewe was not accustomed to 
receive commands, but he instantly closed 
the sliding-door of the car, seated himself, 
and put his mouth to the telephone. 

‘** All right,” he said. ‘* You can haul 
me up, but go very slowly at first.” 

The car rose. When it reached the 
orifice in the top of the cave of light, 
Clewe heard the conical steel top grate 
slightly as it touched its edge, for it was 
still swinging a little from the motion 
given to it by his entrance; but it soon 
hung perfectly vertical, and went silently 
up the shaft. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CLEWE’S THEORY. 


SEATED in the car, which was steadily 
ascending the great shaft, Roland Clewe 
took no notice of anything about him. 
He did not look at the brilliantly lighted 
interior of the shaft, he paid no attention 
to his instruments, he did not consult his 
watch, nor glance at the dial which indi- 
cated the distance he had travelled. Sev- 
eral times the telephone bell rang, and 
Bryce inquired how he was getting along, 
but these questions he answered as briefly 
as possible, and sat looking down at his 
knees and seeing nothing. 

When he was half-way up he suddenly 
became conscious that he was very hun- 
gry. He hurriedly ate some sandwiches 
and drank some water, and then again 
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he gave himself up entirely to mental 
labor. When at last the noise of ma- 
chinery above him and the sound of 
voices aroused him from his abstraction, 
and the car emerged upon the surface of 
the earth, Clewe hastily slid back the door 
and stepped out. At that instant he felt 
himself encircled by a pair of arms. 
Bryce was near by, and there were other 
men by the engines, but the owner of 
those arms thought nothing of this. 

‘*Margaret!” cried Clewe. ‘*‘ How came 
you here?” 

‘‘T have been here all the time,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘or at least nearly all the 
time.” And as she spoke she drew back 
and looked at him, her eyes full of happy 
tears. ‘‘ Mr. Bryce telegraphed to me 
the instant he knew you were going 
down, and I was here before you had 
descended half-way.” 

‘* What!” he cried; ‘‘ and all those mes- 
sages came from you?” 

‘*Nearly all,” she answered. ‘‘ But 
tell me, Roland, tell me, have you been 
successful? What have you discovered?” 

‘*T am successful,” he answered. ‘‘ I 
have discovered everything!” 

Mr. Bryce came forward. 

‘*T will speak to you all very soon,” 
said Clewe. ‘‘I can’t tell you anything 
now. Margaret, let us go. I shall want to 
talk to you directly, but not until I have 
been to my office; I will meet you at 
your house in a very few minutes.” 
With that he left the building, and fairly 
ran to his office. A quarter of an hour 
later Roland entered Margaret’s library, 
where she sat awaiting him. He care- 
fully closed the doors and windows. 

They sat side by side upon the sofa. 

‘*Now, Roland,” she said, ‘‘I cannot 
wait one second longer. What is it that 
you have discovered?” 

‘* Margaret,” said he, ‘‘I am afraid you 
will have to wait a good many seconds. 
If I were to tell you directly what I have 
discovered, you would not understand it. 
I am the possessor of wonderful facts, but 
I believe also that I am the master of a 
theory more wonderful. The facts I 
found out when I got to the bottom of 
the shaft, but the theory I worked out 
coming up.” 

‘*But give them to me quickly!” she 
eried. ‘‘ The facts first; I can wait for 
the theory.” 

‘** No,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot do it; I must 
tell you the whole thing as I have it ar- 
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ranged in my mind. Now, in tlie first 
place, you must understand that this 
earth was once a comet.” 

‘*Oh, bother your astronomy! Ireally 
can't understand it. What did you find 
in the bottom of that hole?” 

‘*“You must listen to me,” he said. 
‘You cannot comprehend a thing I say 
if I do not give it to you in the proper 
order. There have been a great many 
theories about comets, but there is only 
one of them in which I have placed any 
belief. You know that as a comet passes 
around the sun its tail is always pointed 
away from the sun,so that no matter how 
rapidly the head may be moving in its 
orbit, the end of the tail—in order to keep 
its position—must move with a rapidity 
impossible to conceive. If this tail were 
composed of nebulous mist or anything 
of that sort, it could not keep its posi- 
tion. There is only one theory which 
could account for this position, and that 
is that the head of a comet is a lens, 
and the tail is light. The light of the 
sun passes through the lens and streams 
into space, forming the tail, which does 
not follow the comet in the inconceivable 
manner generally supposed, but is con- 
stantly renewed, always of course stretch- 
ing away from the sun.” 

‘Oh dear!” ejaculated Margaret; ‘‘I 
ave read that.” 

‘*A little patience,” he said. ‘*‘ When 
I arrived at the bottom of my shaft, I 
found myself in a cleft—I know not how 
large—made in a vast mass of transpar- 
ent substance, hard as the hardest rock, 
and transparent as air in the light of my 
electric lamps. My shell rested securely 
upon this substance; I walked upon it. 
It seemed as if I could see miles below me. 
In my opinion, Margaret, that substance 
was once the head of a comet.” 

‘“What is the substance?” she asked, 
hastily. 

‘*Tt is a mass of solid diamond!” 

Margaret screamed. She could not say 
one word. 

‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘I believe the whole 
central portion of the earth is one great 
diamond, When it was moving about in 
its orbit as a comet, the light of the sun 
streamed through this diamond and spread 
an enormous tail out into space. After a 
time this nucleus began to burn.” 

‘*Burn!” exclaimed Margaret. 

‘*Yes. The diamond is almost pure car- 
bon; why should it not burn? It burned 


— 


and burned and burned. Ashes forme 
upon it and encircled it, still it bummed 
and when it was entirely covered with) j1s 
ashes it ceased to be transparent; it ceased 
to be a comet; it became a planet, and ) 
volved in a different orbit. Still it bu: 
within its covering of ashes, and tl) 
gradually changed to rock, to metal 
everything that forms the crust of 
earth.” 

She gazed upon him, entranced. 

‘Some parts of this great central mass 
of carbon burn more fiercely than oth 
parts. Some parts do not burn at 
In voleanie regions the fires rage; wh 
my great shell went down it does 1: 
burn at all. Now you have my theor 
It is crude and rough, for I have tried t 
give it to you in as few words as possi 
ble.” 

‘*Oh, Roland,” she cried, *‘ it is absurd 
Diamond! Whiy, people will think you 
are crazy. You must not say such a thing 
as that to anybody. It is simply impos 
sible that the greater part of this earth 
should be an enormous diamond.” 

‘* Margaret,” he answered, ‘‘ nothing is 
impossible. The central portion of t] 
earth is composed of something; it mig 
just as well be diamond as anything els: 
In fact, if you consider the matter, it 
more likely to be, because diamond is a 
very original substance. As I have sai 
it is almost pure carbon. I do not intend 
to say one word of what I have told you 
to any one—at least until the matter has 
been well considered—but I am not afraid 
of being thought crazy. Margaret, will 
you look at these?” 

He took from his pocket some shining 
substances resembling glass. Some of 
them were flat, some round; the largest 
was as big as a lemon; others were smal] 
er fragments of various sizes. 

‘** These are pieces of the great diamond 
which were broken off when the shel! 
struck the bottom of the cave in which | 
found it. I picked them up as I felt m) 
way around this shell when walking upon 
what seemed to me to be solid air. | 
thrust them into my pocket, and I would 
not come to you, Margaret, with this sto 
ry until I had gone to my office to find 
out if these fragments were really dia- 
mond. I tested them; their substance is 
diamond.” 

Half dazed, she took the largest piece 
in her hand. 

Roland,” she whispered, ‘if this is 3 
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really a diamond, there is nothing like it 
known to man!” 

‘‘ Nothing indeed,” said he. 

She sat staring at the great piece of 
elowing mineral which lay in her hand. 
its surface was irregular; it had many 
faces; the subdued light from the win- 
dow gave it the appearance of animated 
water. He felt it necessary to speak. 

‘‘Even these little pieces,” he said, 
‘‘are most valuable jewels.” 

She still sat silent, looking at the glow- 
ing object she held. 

‘** You see, these are not like the stones 
which are found in our diamond-fields,” 
he said. ‘‘ Those, most likely, were little 
unconsumed bits of the original mass, af- 
terwards gradually forced up from the 
interior in the same way that many met- 
als and minerals are forced up, and then 
rounded and dulied by countless ages of 
grinding and abrasion, due to the action 
of rocks or water.” 

‘*Roland,” she cried, excitedly, ‘‘this 
is riches beyond imagination! What is 
common wealth to what you have dis- 
covered? Every living being on earth 
could—” 

‘* Ah, Margaret,” he interrupted, ‘‘ do 
not let your thoughts run that way. If 
my discovery should be put to the use of 
which you are thinking, it would bring 
poverty, not wealth, to the world, and not 
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a diamond on earth would be worth more 
than a common pebble. Everywhere, in 
civilized countries and in barbaric places, 
people would see their riches vanish be- 
fore them as if it had been blighted by 
the touch of an evil magician.” 

She trembled. ‘And these, are they 
to be valued as common pebbles?” 

‘**Oh no,” said he; ‘‘so Jong as that 
great shaft is mine, these broken frag- 
ments are to us riches far ahead of our 
wildest imaginations.” 

‘*Roland,” she cried, “are you going 
down into that shaft for more of them?” 

‘* Never, never, never again,” he said. 
‘*What we have here is enough for us, 
and if I were offered all the good that 
there is in this world which money can- 
not buy, I would never go down into 
that cleft again. There was one moment 
when I stood in that cave in which an 
awful terror shot into my soul which I 
shall never be able to forget. In the 
light of my electric lamps sent through 
a vast transparent mass I could see no- 
thing, but I could feel. I put out my foot, 
and I found it was upon a sloping sur- 
face. In another instant I might have 
slid—where? I cannot bear to think of 
ee 

She tlirew her arms around him and 
held him tightly. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN CHEMISTRY. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


. 
ston beginnings have great end- 
\)-ings—sometimes. As a case in point, 
note what came of the small original ef- 
fort of a self-trained back-country Quak- 
er youth named John Dalton, who along 
toward the close of the last century be- 
came interested in the weather, and was 
led to construct and use a crude rain- 
gauge to test the amount of the wa- 


terfall. The simple experiments thus 
inaugurated led to no fewer than two 
hundred thousand recorded observations 
regarding the weather, which formed the 
basis for some of the most epochal dis- 


coveries in meteorology, as we have seen. 


But this was only a beginning. The 
simple rain-gauge pointed the way to the 
most important generalization of our cen- 
tury in a field of science with which, to 





the casual observer, it might seem to 
have no alliance whatever. The won- 
derful theory of atoms, on which the 
whole gigantic structure of modern chem- 
istry is founded, was the logical out- 
growth, in the mind of John Dalton, of 
those early studies in meteorology. 

The way it happened was this: From 
studying the rainfall, Dalton turned nat- 
urally to the complementary process of 
evaporation. He was soon led to believe 
that vapor exists in the atmosphere as an 
independent gas. But since two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time, this implies that the various atmos- 
pheric gases are reall y composed of discrete 
particles. These ultimate particles are so 
small that we cannot see them—cannot, 
indeed, more than vaguely imagine them 
—yet each particle of vapor, for example, 
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is just as much a portion of water as if 
it were a drop out of the ocean, or, for 
that matter, the ocean itself. But again, 
water is a compound substance, for it 
may be separated, as Cavendish had 
shown, into the two elementary sub- 
stances hydrogen and oxygen. Hence 
he atom of water must be composed of 
two lesser atoms joined together. Im- 
agine an atom of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen. Unite them, and we have an 
atom of water; sever them, and the wa- 
ter no longer exists; but whether united 
or separate the atoms of hydrogen and 
of oxygen remain hydrogen and oxygen 
and nothing else. Differently mixed to- 
gether or united, atoms produce different 
gross substances; but the elementary 
atoms never change their chemical nature 
~their distinet personality. 

It was about the year 1803 that Dalton 
first gained a full grasp of the conception 
of the chemical atom. At once he saw 
that the hypothesis, if true, furnished a 
marvellous key to secrets of matter hith- 
erto insoluble—questions relating to the 
relative proportions of the atoms them- 
selves. It is known, for example, that a 
certain bulk of hydrogen gas unites with 
a certain bulk of oxygen gas to form 
water. If it be true that this combi- 
nation consists essentially of the union 
of atoms one with another (each single 
atom of hydrogen united to a single atom 
of oxygen), then the relative weights of 
the original masses of hydrogen and of 
oxygen must be also the relative weights 
of each of their respective atoms. If one 
pound of hydrogen unites with five and 
one-half pounds of oxygen (as, according 
to Dalton’s experiments, it did), then the 
weight of the oxygen atom must be five 
and one-half times that of the hydrogen 
atom. Other compounds may plainly be 


tested in the same way. Dalton made 
numerous tests before he published his 
theory. He found that hydrogen enters 


into compounds in smaller proportions 
than any other element known to him, 
and so, for convenience, determined to 
take the weight of the hydrogen atom as 
unity. The atomie weight of oxygen then 
becomes (as given in Dalton’s first table 
of 1803) 5.5; that of water (hydrogen plus 
oxygen) being of course 6.5. The atomic 
weights of about a score of substances are 
given in Dalton’s first paper, which was 
read before the Literary and Philosoph- 
ical Society of Manchester, October 21, 


1803. I wonder if Dalton himse!f, oy 
and acute intellect though he had, s 
pected, when he read that paper, that 
was inaugurating one of the most fert 
movements ever entered on in the wh 
history of science? 


II, 
Be that as it may, it is certain enoug] 
that Dalton’s contemporaries were at { : 


little impressed with the novel aton 
theory. Just at this time, as it chance 
a dispute was waging in the field of ¢ 
istry regarding a matter of empirical] 
which must necessarily be settled bef 
such a theory as that of Dalton cou 
even hope for a hearing. This was t 
question whether or not chemical e) 
ments unite with one another always 
definite proportions. Berthollet, the gv 
co-worker with Lavoisier, and now the 

most authoritative of living chemists, 
contended that substances combine in 

almost indefinitely graded proportions li 

tween fixed extremes. He held that solu 4 
tion is really a form of chemical combi 
nation—a position which, if accepted, left 
no room for argument. 

But this contention of the master was 
most actively disputed, in particular by 
Louis Joseph Proust, and all chemists of 
repute were obliged to take sides with on: 
or the other. For a time the authority of 
Berthollet held out against the facts, but at 
last accumulated evidence told for Proust 
and his followers, and toward the close o! 
the first decade of our century it came to 
be generally conceded that chemical el« 
ments combine ‘with one another in fixed 
and definite proportions. 

More than that. As the analysts were 
led to weigh carefully the quantities of 
combining elements, it was observed that 
the proportions are not only definite, but 
that they bear a very curious relation to 


one another. If element A combines 4 
with two different proportions of elemeut s 


B to form two compounds, it appeared that 
the weight of the larger quantity of B is 
an exact multiple of that of the smaller 
quantity. This curious relation was no 2, 
ticed by Dr. Wollaston, one of the most " 
accurate of observers, and a little later it 

was confirmed by Johan Jakob Berzelinus, 


the great Swedish chemist, who was to be % 
a dominating influence in the chemical % 


world for a generation to come. But this 
combination of elements in numerical ; 
proportions was exactly what Dalton had = 
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noticed as early as 1802, and what had 
ed him directly to the atomic weights. 
So the confirmation of this essential point 
by chemists of such authority gave the 
strongest confirmation to the atomic 
theory. 

During these same years the rising au- 
thority of the French chemical world, 
Joseph Louis Gay-Lussac, was conduct- 
ing experiments with gases, which he had 
indertaken at first in conjunction with 
Humboldt, but which later on were con- 
ducted independently. In 1809, the next 
vear after the publication of the first vol- 
ume of Dalton’s New System of Chemical 
Philosophy, Gay-Lussac published the re 
sults of his observations, and among other 
things brought out the remarkable fact 
that gases, under the same conditions as 
to temperature and pressure, combine al 
ways in definite numerical proportions 
as to volume. Exactly two volumes of 
hydrogen, for example, combine with one 
volume of oxygen to form water. More- 
over, the resulting compound gas always 
bears a simple relation to the combining 
volumes. In the case just cited the un- 
ion of two volumes of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen results in precisely two vol- 
umes of water vapor. 

Naturally enough the champions of 
the atomic theory seized upon these ob- 
servations of Gay-Lussac as lending strong 
support to their hypothesis —all of them, 


that is, but the curiously self-reliant and 


self-sufficient author of the atomic theory 
himself, who declined to accept the obser- 
vations of the French chemist as valid. 
Yet the observations of Gay-Lussac were 
correct, as countless chemists since then 
have demonstrated anew, and his theory 
of combination by volumes became one 
of the foundation-stones of the atomic 
theory, despite the opposition of the au- 
thor of that theory. 

The true explanation of Gay-Lussac’s 
law of combination by volumes was 
thought out almost immediately by an 
Italian savant, Amadeo Avogadro, and 
expressed in terms of the atomic theory. 
The fact must be, said Avogadro, that un- 
der similar physical conditions every 
form of gas contains exactly the same 
number of ultimate particles in a given 
volume. Each of these ultimate physical 
particles may be composed of two or more 
atoms (as in the case of water vapor), but 
such a compound atom conducts itself as 
if it were a simple and indivisible atom, 


as regards the amount of space that sep 
arates it from its fellows under given con- 
ditions of pressure and temperature. The 
compound atom,composed of two or more 
elementary atoms, Avogadro proposed to 
distinguish, for purposes of convenience, 
by the name molecule. It is to the mole- 
cule, considered as the unit of physical 
structure, that Avogadro's law applies. 
This vastly important distinction be 
tween atoms and molecules, implied in 
the law just expressed, was published in 
1811. Four years later, the famous 
French physicist Ampére outlined a sim- 
ilar theory, and utilized the law in his 


mathematical calculations. And with 
that the law of Avogadro dropped out of 
sight for a full generation. Little sus- 


pecting that it was the very key to the 
inner mysteries of the atoms for which 
they were seeking, the chemists of the 
time cast it aside, and let it fade from the 
memory of their science. 

This, however, was not strange, for of 
course the law of Avogadro is based on 
the atomic theory, and in 1811 the atom- 
ic theory was itself still being weighed 
in the balance. The law of multiple pro- 
portions found general acceptance as an 
empirical fact; but many of the leading 
lights of chemistry still looked askance at 
Dalton’s explanation of this law. Thus 
Wollaston, though from the first he in- 
clined to acceptance of the Daltonian view, 
cautiously suggested that it would be well 
to use the non-committal word ‘‘ equiva- 
lent’ instead of ‘‘atom”; and Davy, fora 
similar reason, in his book of 1812, speaks 
only of ‘*‘ proportions,” binding himself 
to no theory as to what might be the 
nature of these proportions. 

At least two great chemists of the time, 
however, adopted the atomic view with 
less reservation. One of these was Thomas 
Thomson, professor at Edinburgh, who 
in 1807 had given an outline of Dalton’s 
theory in a widely circulated book, which 
first brought the theory to the general at- 
tention of the chemical world. The other, 
and even more noted advocate of the 
atomic theory, Johan Jakob Berzelius. 
This great Swedish chemist at once set 
to work to put the atomic theory to 
such tests as might be applied in the 
laboratory. He was an analyst of the 
utmost skill, and for years he devoted 
himself to the determination of the com- 
bining weights, ‘* equivalents,” or ‘' pro- 
portions ” of the different elements. These 
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determinations, in so far as they were ac- 
curately made, were simple expressions of 
empirical facts, independent of any the- 
ory; but gradually it became more and 
more plain that these facts all harmonize 
with the atomic theory of Dalton. So by 
common consent the proportionate com- 
bining weights of the elements came to 
be known as atomic weights—the name 
Dalton had given them from the first— 
and the tangible conception of the chem- 
ical atom as a body of definite constitution 
and weight gained steadily in faver. 

From the outset the idea had had the 
utmost tangibility in the mind of Dalton. 
He had all along represented the different 
atoms by geometrical symbols—as a circle 
for oxygen, a circle enclosing a dot for 
hydrogen, and the like—and had repre- 
sented compounds by placing these sym- 
bols of the elements in juxtaposition. 
Berzelius proposed to improve upon this 
method by substituting for the geometri- 
cal symbol the initial of the Latin name 
of the element represented—O for oxy- 
gen, H for hydrogen, and so on—a nu- 
merical coefficient to follow the letter as 
an indication of the number of atoms 
present in any given compound. This 
simple system soon gained general ac- 
ceptance, and with slight modifications 
it is still universally employed. Every 
schoolboy now is aware that H,O is tbe 
chemical way of expressing the union of 
two atoms of hydrogen with one of oxy- 
gen to form a molecule of water. But 
such a formula would have had no mean- 
ing for the wisest chemist before the day 
of Berzelius. 

The universal fame of the great Swed- 
ish authority served to give general cur- 
rency to his symbols and atomic weights, 
and the new point of view thus developed 
led presently to two important discoveries, 
which removed the last lingering donbts 
as to the validity of the atomic theory. In 
1819 two French physicists, Dulong and 
Petit, while experimenting with heat, dis- 
covered that the specific heats of solids 
(that is to say, the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of a given 
mass to a given degree) vary inversely as 
their atomic weights. In the same year 
Eilhard Mitscherlich, a German investi- 
gator, observed that compounds having 
the same number of atoms to the mole- 
cule are disposed to form the same angles 
of erystallization—a property which he 
called isomorphism. 


Here, then, were two utterly novel and 
independent sets of empirical facts whic), 
harmonize strangely with the supposition 
that substances are composed of chemic:| 
atoms of a determinate weight.  Tjjjs 
surely could not be coincidence—it te]]s 
of law. And so as soon as the claims o{ 
Dulong and Petit and of Mitscherlich had 
been substantiated by other observers, the 
laws of the specific heat of atoms, and o! 
isomorphism, took their place as new |; 
vers of chemical science. With the aid of 
these new tools an impregnable breast- 
work of facts was soon piled about the 
atomic theory. And John Dalton, the 
author of that theory, plain provincial 
Quaker, working on to the end in sem 
retirement, became known to all tlie 
world and for all time as a master of 
masters. 


II. 


During those early years of our cen- 
tury, when Dalton was grinding away at 
chemical fact and theory in his obscure 
Manchester laboratory, another English- 
man held the attention of the chemical 
world with a series of the most brilliant 
and widely heralded researches. Hum. 
pbry Davy had come to London in 1801, 
at the instance of Count Rumford, to as- 
sume the chair of chemical philosophy 
in the Royal Institution, which the fa- 
mous American had just founded. 

Here, under Davy's direction, the Jar-. 
gest voltaic battery yet constructed had 
been put in operation, and with its aid the 
brilliant young experimenter was expect- 
ed almost to perform miracles. And in- 
deed he scarcely disappointed the expec 
tation, for with the aid of his battery he 
transformed so familiar a substance as 
common potash into a metal which was 
not only so light that it floated on water, 
but possessed the seemingly miraculous 
property of bursting into flames as soon 
as it came in contact with that fire-quench- 
ing liquid. If this were not a miracle, it 
had for the popular eye all the appear- 
ances of the miraculous. 

What Davy really had done was to 
decompose the potash, which hitherto had 
been supposed to be elementary, liberat- 
ing its oxygen, and thus isolating its me- 
tallic base, which he named potassium. 
The same thing was done with soda, and 
the closely similar metal sodium was dis- 
covered—metals of a unique type, pos- 
sessed of a strange avidity for oxygen, 
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and eapable of seizing on it even when 

is bound up in the molecules of water. 
Considered as mere curiosities, these dis- 
coveries were interesting, but aside from 

it they were of great theoretical im- 
portanee, because they showed the com- 
pound nature of some familiar chemicals 
that had been regarded as elements. Sev- 
eral other elementary earths met the 
same fate when subjected to the electrical 
influenee, the metals barium, calcium, 
ind strontium beine thus discovered. 
Thereafter Davy always referred to the 
supposed elementary substances (includ- 
ng oxygen, hydrogen, and the rest) as 
‘‘undecompounded” bodies. These’ re- 
sist all present efforts to decompose them, 

it how can one know what might not 
happen were they subjected to an influ- 
ence, perhaps some day to be discovered, 
which exceeds the battery in power as 
the battery exceeds the blow-pipe? 

Another and even more important the 
oretical result that flowed from Davy’s 
‘xperiments during this first decade of 
the century was the proof that no ele- 
mentary substances other than hydrogen 
and oxygen are produced when pure wa- 
ter is decomposed by the electric current. 
It was early noticed by Davy and others 
that when a strong current is passed 
through water, alkalies appear at one 
pole of the battery and acids at the other, 
and this though the water used were ab- 
solutely pure. This seemingly told of 
the creation of elements—a transmuta- 
tion but one step removed from the crea- 
tion of matter itself—under the influence 
of the new ‘‘force.”’ It was one of Davy’s 
greatest triumphs to prove, in the series 
of experiments recorded in his famous 
Bakerian lecture of 1806, that the alleged 
creation of elements did not take place, 
the substances found at the poles of the 
battery having been dissolved from the 
walls of the vessels in which the water 
experimented upon had been placed. 
Thus the same implement which had 
served to give a certain philosophical war- 
rant to the fading dreams of alchemy 
banished those dreams peremptorily from 
the domain of present science. 

Even though the presence of the al- 
kalies and acids in the water was explain- 
ed, however, their respective migrations 
to the negative and positive poles of the 
battery remained to be accounted for. 
Davy’s classical explanation assumed that 
different elements differ among them- 
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selves as to their electrical properties, 
some being positively, others negatively, 
electrified. Electricity and ‘ chemical 
affinity,” he said, apparently are mani 
festations of the same force, acting in the 
one case on Masses, in the other on par- 
ticles. Electro-positive particles unite 
with electro-negative particles to form 
chemical compounds, in virtue of the fa 
miliar principle that opposite electricities 
attract one another. When compounds 
are decomposed by the battery, this mu 
tual attraction is overcome by the strong 
er attraction of the poles of the battery 
itself. 

This theory of binary composition of 
all chemical compounds, through the 
union of electro- positive and electro 
negative atoms or molecules, was extend- 
ed by Berzelius, and made the basis of 
his famous system of theoretical chem 
istry. This theory held that all inor 
ganic compounds, however complex their 
composition, are essentially composed of 
such binary combinations. For many 
years this view enjoyed almost undis- 
puted sway. It received what seemed 
strong confirmation when Faraday show 
ed the definite connection between the 
amount of electricity employed and the 
amount of decomposition produced in 
the so-called electrolyte. But its claims 
were really much too comprehensive, as 
subsequent discoveries proved. 

IV. 

When Berzelius first promulgated his 
binary theory he was careful to restrict 
its unmodified application to the com- 
pounds of the inorganic world. At that 
time, and for a long time thereafter, it 
was supposed that substances of or- 
ganic nature had some properties that 
kept them aloof from the domain of in- 
organic chemistry. It was little doubted 
that a so-called ‘‘ vital force” operated 
here, replacing or modifying the action 
of ordinary ‘‘chemical affinity.” It was, 
indeed, admitted that organic compounds 
are composed of familiar elements—chief 
ly carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro 
gen—but these elements were supposed 
to be united in ways that could not be 
imitated in the domain of the non-living. 
It was regarded almost as an axiom of 
chemistry that no organic compound 
whatever could be put together from its 
elements—synthesized—in the laboratory. 
To effect the synthesis of even the simplest 
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organic compound it was thought that 
the ‘‘ vital force” must be in operation. 

Therefore a veritable sensation was 
created in the chemical world when, in 
the year 1828, it was announced that the 
young German chemist Friedrich W6h- 
ler, formerly pupil of Berzelius, and al- 
ready known as a coming master, had 
actually synthesized the well-known or- 
ganic product urea in his laboratory at 
Sacrow. The ‘‘exception which proves 
the rule” is something never heard of in 
the domain of logical science. Natural 
law knows no exceptions. So the syn- 
thesis of a single organic compound suf- 
ficed at a blow to break down the chem- 
ical barrier which the imagination of the 
fathers of the science had erected between 
animate and inanimate nature. Thence- 
forth the philosophical chemist would re- 
gard the plant and animal organisms as 
chemical laboratories in which conditions 
are peculiarly favorable for building up 
complex compounds of a few familiar 
elements, under the operation of univer- 
sal chemical laws. The chimera “‘ vital 
force” could no longer gain recognition 
in the domain of chemistry. 

Now a wave of interest in organic chem- 
istry swept over the chemical world, and 
soon the study of carbon compounds be- 
came as much the fashion as electro- 
chemistry had been in the preceding 
generation. 

Foremost among the workers who ren- 
dered this epoch of organic chemistry 
memorabie were Justus Liebig in Ger- 
many and Jean Baptiste André Dumas in 
France,and their respective pupils, Charles 
Frédéric Gerhardt and Augustus Laurent. 
Wohler, too, must be named in the same 
breath, as also must Louis Pasteur, who, 
though somewhat younger than the oth- 
ers, came upon the scene in time to take 
chief part in the most important of the 
controversies that grew out of their labors. 

Several years earlier than this the way 
had been paved for the study of organic 
substances by Gay-Lussac’s discovery, 
made in 1815, that a certain compound of 
earbon and nitrogen, which he named 
cyanogen, has a peculiar degree of stabil- 
ity which enables it to retain its iden- 
tity, and enter into chemical relations 
after the manner of a simple body. A 
year later Ampére discovered that nitro- 
gen and hydrogen, when combined in cer- 
tain proportions to form what he called 
ammonium, have the same property. Ber- 


zelius had seized upon this discovery of 
the compound radical, as it was called. 
because it seemed to lend aid to his dua) 
istic theory. He conceived the idea t)\,; 
all organic compounds are binary unions 
of various compound radicals with sy 
atom of oxygen, announcing this theory 
in 1818. Ten years later, Liebig and 
Wohler undertook a joint investigation 
which resulted in proving that compound 
radicals are indeed very abundant among 
organic substances. Thus the theory of 
Berzelius seemed to be substantiated, and 
organic chemistry came to be defined as 
the chemistry of compound radicals. 

But even in the day of its seeming tri 
umph the dualistic theory was destined 
to receive a rude shock. This came about 
through the investigations of Dumas, who 
proved that in a certain organic substance 
an atom of hydrogen may be removed,and 
an atom of chlorine substituted in its 
place without destroying the integrity o: 
the original compound—muceh as a child 
might substitute one block for another in 
its play-house. Such asubstitution would 
be quite consistent with the dualistic the 
ory, were it not for the very essential fact 
that hydrogen is a powerfully electro 
positive element, while chlorine is as 
strongly electro- negative. Hence thie 
compound radical which united succes 
sively with these two elements must it 
self be at one time electro-positive, at 
another electro-negative—a seeming in 
consistency which threw the entire Ber- 
zelian theory into disfavor. 

In its place there was elaborated, chief- 
ly through the efforts of Laurent and 
Gerhardt, a conception of the molecule 
as a unitary structure, built up through 
the aggregation of various atoms, in ac- 
cordance with ‘‘ elective affinities ” whose 
nature is not yet understood. A doc- 
trine of ‘‘nuclei” and a doctrine of 
‘*types” of molecular structure were 
much exploited, and, like the doctrine of 
compound radicals, became useful as aids 
to memory and guides for the analyst, 
indicating some of the plans of molecular 
construction, though by no means pene- 
trating the mysteries of chemical affinity. 
They are classifications rather than ex- 
planations of chemical unions. But at 
least they served an important purpose in 
giving definiteness to the idea of a molec- 
ular structure built of atoms as the basis 
of all substances. Now at last the word 
molecule came to have a distinct mean- 
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ing, as distinct from ‘‘ atom,” in 
the minds of the generality of 
chemists, as it had had for 
Avogadro a third of a century 
before. Avogadro's hypothesis 
that there are equal numbers 
of these molecules in equal vol- 
umes of gases, under fixed con- 
ditions, was revived by Ger- 
hardt, and a little later, under 
the championship of Cannizza 
ro, was exalted to the plane of 
a fixed law. Thenceforth the 
conception of the molecule was 
to be as dominant a thought in 
chemistry as the idea of the 
atom had become in a previous 
epoch. 
Wis 

Of course the atom itself was 
in no sense displaced, but Avo- 
gadro’s law soon made it plain 
that the atom had often usurped 
territory that did not really 
belong to it. In many cases 
the chemists had supposed 
themselves dealing with atoms 
as units where the true unit 
was the molecule. In the case 
of elementary gases, such as 
hydrogen and oxygen, for example, the 
law of equal numbers of molecules in 
equal spaces made it clear that the 
atoms do not exist isolated, as had been 
supposed. Since two volumes of hydro 
gen unite with one volume of oxygen to 
form two volumes of water vapor, the 
simplest mathematics shows, in the light 
of Avogadro's law, not only that each 
molecule of water must contain two 
hydrogen atoms (a point previously in 
dispute), but that the original molecules 
of hydrogen and oxygen must have been 
composed in each case of two atoms— 
else how could one volume of oxygen 
supply an atom for every molecule of 
two volumes of water? 

What, then, does this imply? Why, 
that the elementary atom has an avidity 
for other atoms, a longing for companion- 
ship, an *‘ affinity ’’"—eall it what you will 
—which is bound to be satisfied if other 
atoms are in the neighborhood. Placed 
solely among atoms of its own kind, the 
oxygen atom seizes on a fellow oxygen 
atom, and in all their mad dancings these 
two mates cling together—possibly re- 
volving about one another in miniature 
planetary orbits. Precisely the same 
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thing occurs among the hydrogen atoms. 
But now suppose the various pairs of oxy- 
gen atoms come near other pairs of hydro- 
gen atoms (under proper conditions whieh 
need not detain us here), then each oxy- 
gen atom loses its attachment for its fel 
low, and flings itself madly into the cir 
cuit of one of the hydrogen couplets, and 
-presto!—there are only two molecules 
for every three there were before, and 
free oxygen and hydrogen have become 
water. The whole process, stated in chem- 
ical phraseology, is summed up in the 
statement that under the given condi- 
tions the oxygen atoms had a greater 
affinity for the hydrogen atoms than for 
one another. 

As chemists studied the actions of va- 
rious kinds of atoms, in regard to their 
unions with one another to form mole 
cules, it gradually dawned upon them 
that not all elements are satisfied with the 
same number of companions. Some ele 
ments ask only one, and refuse to take 
more; while others link themselves, when 
oceasion offers, with two, three, four, or 
more. Thus we saw that oxygen forsook 
a single atom of its own kind and linked 
itself with two atoms of hydrogen. Clear- 
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ly, then, the oxygen atom, like a creature 
with two hands, is able to clutch two 
other atoms. But we have no proof that 
under any circumstances it could hold 
more than two. Its affinities seem satis- 
fied when it has two bonds. But, on the 
other hand, the atom of nitrogen is able 
to hold three atoms of hydrogen, and 
does so in the molecule of ammonium 
(NH,); while the carbon atom can hold 
four atoms of hydrogen or two atoms of 
oxygen. 

Kvidently, then, one atom is not al- 
ways equivalent to another atom of a dif- 
ferent kind in combining powers. A re- 
cognition of this fact by Frankland about 
1852, and its further investigation by 
others (notably A. Kekulé and-A. 8. Cou- 
per), led to the introduction of the word 
equivalent into chemical terminology in 
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a new sense, and in particular to an un- 
derstanding of the affinities or ‘* valen- 
cy” of different elements, which proved 
of the most fundamental importance. 
Thus it was shown that, of the four ele- 
ments that enter most prominently into 
organic compounds, hydrogen can link 
itself with only a single bond to any other 
element—it has, so to speak, but a single 


hand with which to grasp—while oxygy 
has capacity for two bonds, nitrogen fi 
three (possibly for five), and-carbon fi 
four. The words monovalent, divalen 
trivalent, tetravalent, etc., were coined t 
express this most important fact, and t] 
various elements came to be known a 
monads, diads, triads, ete. Just why dit 
ferent elements should differ thus in va 
lency no one as yet knows; it is an empir 
ical fact that they do. And once the na 
ture of any element has been determined 
as regards its valency, a most important 
insight into the possible behavior of that 
element has been secured. Thus a con 
sideration of the fact that hydrogen is 
monovalent, while oxygen is divalent, 
makes it plain that we must expect to 
find no more than three compounds of 
these two elements, namely, H—O— (writ- 
ten HO by the chemist, and 
called hydroxyl) ; H—O—H 
(H.O, or water), and H—O 
O—H (H,0,, or hydrogen 
peroxide). It will be observed 
that in the first of these com 
pounds the atom of oxygen 
stands, so to speak, with one of 
its hands free, eagerly reaching 
out, therefore, for another com 
panion, and hence, in the lan- 
guage of chemistry, forming an 
unstable compound. Again in 
the third compound, though all 
hands are clasped, yet one pair 
links oxygen with oxygen; and 
this also must be an unstable 
union, since the avidity of an 
atom for its own kind is rela- 
tively weak. Thus the well- 
known properties of hydrogen 
peroxide are explained, its easy 
decomposition, and the eager- 
ness with which it seizes upon 
the elements of other compounds. 
But the molecule of water, on 
the other hand, has its atoms ar- 
ranged in a state of stable equi- 
librium, all their affinities being 
satisfied. Each hydrogen atom 
has satisfied its one affinity by clutching 
the oxygen atom; and the oxygen atom 
has both its bonds satisfied by eclutch- 
ing back at the two hydrogen atoms. 
Therefore the trio, linked in this close 
bond, have no tendency to reach out for 
any other companion, nor, indeed, any 
power to hold another should it thrust it- 
self upon them. They form a “stable” 
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compound, which under all ordi- 
narv circumstances will retain 
its identity as a molecule of wa 
ter, even though the physical 
nass of which it is a part changes 
ts condition from a solid to a 
vas—from ice to vapor. 
But a consideration of this con- 
dition of stable equilibrium in the 
molecule at once suggests a new 
question: How can an aggrega- 
tion of atoms, having all their 
affinities satisfied, take any fur 
ther part in chemical reactions? 
Seemingly sucha molecule, what 
ever its physical properties, must 
be chemically inert, incapable of 
any atomic readjustments. And 
so in point of fact it is, so long 
as its component atoms cling to 
one another unremittingly. But 
this, it appears, is precisely what 
the atoms are little prone to do. 
It seems that they are fickle to 
the last degree in their individ 
ual attachments,and are as prone 
to break away from bondage as 
they are to enter into it. Thus 
the oxygen atom which has just 
flung itself into the circuit of two hydro 
gen atoms, the next moment flings itself 
free again and seeks new companions. 
It is for all the world like the incessant 
change of partners in a rollicking dance. 
This incessant dissolution and reforma- 
tion of molecules in a substance which 
as a whole remains apparently un 
changed was first fully appreciated by 
Ste.-Claire Deville, and by him named 
dissociation. It is a process which goes 
on much more actively in some com 
pounds than in others, and very much 
more actively under some physical condi- 
tions (such as increase of temperature) 
than under others. But apparently no 
substances at ordinary temperatures, and 
no temperature above the absolute zero, 
are absolutely free from its disturbing in- 
fluence. Hence it is that molecules hav- 
ing all the valency of their atoms fully 
satisfied do not lose their chemical activ- 
ity—since each atom is momentarily free 
in the exchange of partners, and may 
seize upon different atoms from its former 
partners, if those it prefers are at hand. 
While, however, an appreciation of 
this ceaseless activity of the atom is es- 
sential to a proper understanding of its 
chemical efficiency, yet from another 
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point of view the “‘ saturated ” molecule 
that is, the molecule whose atoms have 
their valency all satisfied—may be thought 
of as a relatively fixed or stable organism. 
Even though it may presently be torn 
down, it is for the time being a completed 
structure; and a consideration of the va- 
lency of its atoms gives the best clew that 
has hitherto been obtainable as to the 
character of its architecture. How im- 
portant this matter of architecture of the 
molecule—of space relations of the atoms 
may be was demonstrated as long ago 
as 1823, when Liebig and Wohler proved, 
to the utter bewilderment of the chemical 
world, that two substances may have 
precisely the same chemical constitution 
the same number and kind of atoms 
and yet differ utterly in physical proper- 
ties. The word isomerism was coined by 
Berzelius to express this anomalous con- 
dition of things, which seemed to negative 
the most fundamental truths of chemistry. 
Naming the condition by no means ex- 
plained it, but the fact was made clear 
that something besides the mere number 
and kind of atoms is important in the 
architecture of a molecule. It became 
certain that atoms are not thrown to- 
gether haphazard to build a molecule, 
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any more than bricks are thrown together 
at random to form a house. 

How delicate may be the gradztions of 
architectural design in building a mole- 
cule was well illustrated about 1850, when 
Pasteur discovered that some carbon com- 
pounds-—as certain sugars—can only be 
distinguished from one another, when in 
solution, by the fact of their twisting or 
polarizing a ray of light to the left or to 
the right, respectively. But no inkling of 
an explanation of these strange variations 
of molecular structure came until the dis 
covery of the law of valency. Then much 
of the mystery was cleared away; for it 
was plain that since each atom in a mole- 
cule can hold to itself only a fixed num- 
ber of other atoms, complex molecules 
must have their atoms linked in defini- 
tive chains or groups. And it is equally 
plain that where the atoms are numerous, 
the exact plan of grouping may sometimes 
be susceptible of change without doing 
violence to the law of valency. It is in 
such cases that isomerism is observed to 
occur. 

By paying constant heed to this matter 
of the affinities, chemists are able to make 
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diagrammatic pictures of the pla 
of architecture of any molecul, 
whose composition is know: 
In the simple molecule of wat: 
(H,O), for example, the two hy 
drogen atoms must have re 
leased one another before they 
could join the oxygen, and thi 
manner of linking must appar 
ently be that represented in the 
graphic formula H—O— H. 
With molecules composed of a 
large number of atoms, such 
graphic representation of the 
scheme of linking is of course 
increasingly difficult, yet, with 
the affinities for a guide, it is 
always possible. Of course no 
one supposes that such a for- 
mula, written in a single plane, 
can possibly represent the true 
architecture of the molecule; it 
is at best suggestive or dia- 
grammatic rather than pictorial. 
Nevertheless it affords hints as 
to the structure of the molecule 
such as the fathers of chemistry 
would not have thought it pos- 
sible ever to attain. 
We 
These utterly novel studies of molec- 
ular architecture may seem at first sight 
to take from the atom much of its former 
prestige as the all-important personage 
of the chemical world. Since so much 
depends upon the mere position of the 
atoms, it may appear that comparatively 
little depends upon the nature of the 
atoms themselves. But such a view is 
incorrect, for on closer consideration 
it will appear that at no time has the 
atom been seen to renounce its peculiar 
personality. Within certain limits the 
character of a molecule may be altered 
by changing the positions of its atoms 
(just as different buildings may be con- 
structed of the same bricks), but these 
limits are sharply defined, and it would 
be as impossible to exceed them as it 
would be to build a stone building with 
bricks. From first to last the brick re- 
mains a brick, whatever the style of ar- 
chitecture it helps to construct; it never 
becomes a stone. And just as closely 
does each atom retain its own peculiar 
properties, regardless of its surroundings. 
Thus, for example, the carbon atom 
may take part in the formation at one 
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me of a diamond, again of a piece of 
al, and yet again of a particle of sugar, 

wood fibre, of animal tissue, or of a 
is in the atmosphere; but from first to 
ist—from glass-cutting gem to intangi- 
e gas—there is no demonstrable change 


vhatever in any single property of the 
itom itself. So faras we know, its size, 
ts weight, its capacity for vi- 
ation or rotation, and its in- 
herent affinities, remain abso- 
itely unchanged throughout 
all these varying fortunes of po- 
sition and association. And the 
same thing is true of every atom 
of all of the sixty-odd element- 
ary substances with which the 
modern chemist is acquainted. 
Every one appears always to 
maintain its unique integrity, 
evaining nothing and losing no- 
thing. 

All this being true, it would 
seem as if the position of the 
Daltonian atom as a primordial 
bit of matter, indestructible and 
non-transmutable, had been put 
to the test by the chemistry of 
our century, and not found 
wanting. Since those early 
days of the century when the 
electric battery performed its 
miracles and seemingly reached 
its limitations in the hands of 
Davy, many new elementary 
substances have been discov- 
ered, but no single element has 
been displaced from its position 
as an undecomposable body. 
Rather have the anal vses of the 
chemist seemed to make it more 
and more certain that all elementary 
atoms are in truth what John Herschel 
called them, ‘* manufactured articles” 
primordial, changeless, indestructible. 

And yet, oddly enough, it has chanced 
that hand in hand with the experiments 
leading to such a goal have gone other 
experiments and speculations of exactly 
the opposite tenor. In each generation 
there have been chemists among the lead- 
ers of their science who have refused to 
admit that the so-called elements are re- 
ally elements at all in any final sense, 
and who have sought eagerly for proof 
which might warrant their scepticism. 
The first bit of evidence tending to sup- 
port this view was furnished by an Eng- 
lish physician, Dr. William Prout, who in 





1815 called attention to a curious relation 
to be observed between the atomic weight 
of the various elements. Accepting the 
figures given by the authorities of the 
time (notably Thomson and Berzelius), it 
appeared that a strikingly large propor 
tion of the atomic weights were exact 
multiples of the weight of hydrogen, and 
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that others differed so slightly that errors 
of observation might explain the diserep- 
ancy. Prout felt that this could not be 
accidental, and he could think of no ten- 
able explanation, unless it be that the 
atoms of the various alleged elements are 
made up of different fixed numbers of 
hydrogen atoms. Could it be that the 
one true element—the one primal matter 

is hydrogen, and that all other forms 
of matter are but compounds of this ori- 
ginal substance? 

Prout advanced this startling idea at 
first tentatively, in an anonymous publi- 
cation; but afterward he espoused it open- 
ly and urged its tenability. Coming 
just after Davy’s dissociation of some 
supposed elements, the idea proved al- 
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luring, and for a time gained such pop- 
ularity that chemists were disposed to 
round out the observed atomic weights of 
all elements mto whole numbers. But 
presently renewed determinations of the 
atomic weights seemed to discountenance 
this practice, and Prout’s alleged law fell 
into disrepute. It was revived, however, 
about 1840, by Dumas, whose great au- 
thority secured it a respectful hearing, 
and whose careful redetermination of the 
weight of carbon,making it exactly twelve 
times that of hydrogen, aided the cause. 
Subsequently Stas, the pupil of Dumas, 
undertook a long series of determinations 
of atomic weights, with the expectation 
of confirming the Proutian. hypothesis. 
But his results seemed to disprove the 
hypothesis, for the atomic weights of 
many elements differed from whole num- 
bers by more, it was thought, than the 
limits of error of the experiments. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the confidence 
of Dumas was not shaken, though he 
was led to modify the hypothesis, and, in 
accordance with previous suggestions of 
Clark and of Marignac, to recognize as 
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the primordial element, not hydrogen 

self, but an atom half the weight. 

even one-fourth the weight of that of }, 
drogen, of which primordial atom 1 
hydrogen atom itself is compounde: 
But even in this modified form the ] 

pothesis found great opposition from « 
perimental observers, 

In 1864, however, a novel relation by 
tween the weights of the elements an 
their other characteristics was called to 
the attention of chemists by Professo 
John A. R. Newlands, of London, who 
had noticed that if the elements are ai 
ranged serially in the numerical order « 
their atomie weights, there is a curious 
recurrence of similar properties at inter 
vals of eight elements. This so-called 
“law of octaves” attracted little imme 
diate attention, but the facts it connotes 
soon came under the observation of other 
chemists, notably of Professors Gustay 
Hinrichs in America, Dmitri Mendéeletf 
in Russia, and Lothar Mever in Germany. 
Mendeléetf gave the discovery fullest ex 
pression, expositing it in 1869, under the 
title of ** periodic law.” 

Though this early exposition 
of what has since been admit 
ted to be a most important 
discovery was very fully out 
lined, the generality of chem 
ists gave it little heed till a 
decade or so later, when three 
new elements, gallium, sean 
dium, and germanium, were 
discovered, which, on being 
analyzed, were quite unexpect 
edly found to fit into three 
gaps which Mendeléeff had 
left in his periodic seale. In 
effect, the periodic law had 
enabled Mendeléeff to predi- 
cate the existence of the new 
elements years before they 
were discovered. Surely a sys- 
tem that leads to such results 
is no mere vagary. So very 
soon the periodic law took 
its place as one of the most 
important generalizations of 
chemical science. 

This law of periodicity was 
put forward as an expression 


of observed relations indepen- 4 
dent of hypothesis; but of { 
course the theoretical bear- 


ings of these facts could 
not be overlooked. As Pro- 
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I 4 daguerreotype made in Paris for Me Brothers, New 


fessor J. H. Gladstone has said, it forces 
upon us *' the conviction that the elements 
are not separate bodies created without 
reference to one another, but that they 
have been originally fashioned, or have 
been built up from one another, accord 
ing to some general plan.” It is but a 
short step from that proposition to the 
Proutian hypothesis. 

But the atomic weights are not alone 
in suggesting the compound nature of 
Evidence of a to- 
tally different kind has contributed to the 
same end, from a source that could hard 
ly have been imagined when the Proutian 
ivpothesis was formulated, through the 
addition of a novel weapon to the arma 


the alleged elements. 


mentarium of the chemist—the spectro 
scope. The perfection of this instrument, 
in the hands of two German scientists, 
Gustav Robert Kirehhoff and Robert Wil- 
helm Bunsen, came about through the 
investigation, toward the middle of the 
century, of the meaning of the dark lines 


York, now in possession of Abraham Bogardus, New Y 


which had been observed in the solar 
spectrum by Fraunhofer as early as 1815, 
and by Wollaston a decade earlier. It 
was suspected by Stokes and by Fox Tal- 
bot in England, but first brought to dem- 
onstration by Kirchhoff and Bunsen, that 
these lines, which were known to occupy 
definite positions in the spectrum, are 
really indicative of particular elementary 
substances. By means of the spectro- 
scope, Which is essentially a magnifying 
lens attached to a prism of glass, it is pos- 
sible to locate the lines with great accu 
racy, and it was soon shown that here 
was a new means of chemical analysis of 
the most exquisite delicacy. It was found, 
for example, that the spectroscope could 
detect tle presence of a quantity of sodi- 
um so infinitesimal as the one two-hun 
dred-thousandth of a grain. But what 
was even more important, the spectro- 
scope put no limit upon the distance of 
location of the substance it tested, pro- 
vided only that sufficient light came from 
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it. The experiments it recorded might 
be performed in the sun, or in the most 
distant stars or nebula; indeed, one of 
the earliest feats of the instrument was to 
wrench from the sun the secret of his 
chemical constitution. 

To render the utility of the spectro 
scope complete, however, it was necessary 
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to link with it another new chemical 
agency, namely, photography. This now 
familiar process is based on the property 
of light to decompose certain unstable 
compounds of silver, and thus alter their 
chemical composition. We have seen 
that Davy and Wedgwood barely es- 
caped the discovery of the value of the 
photographic method. Their successors 
quite overlooked it until about 1826, when 
Louis J. M. Daguerre, the French chem- 
ist, took the matter in hand, and after 
many years of experimentation brought 
it to relative perfection in 1839, in which 
year the famous daguerreotype first 
brought the matter to popular attention. 
In the same year Mr. Fox Talbot read a 
paper on the subject before the Royal So- 
ciety, and soon afterward the efforts of 
Herschel and numerous other natural 


philosophers contributed to the advar 
ment of the new method. 

In 1843 Dr. John W. Draper, the 
mous English- American chemist 4 
physiologist, showed that by photogra) 
the Fraunhofer lines in the solar sp 
trum might be mapped with absolute 
curacy; also proving that the silve) 
film revealed many lines invis 
ble to the unaided eye. 1 
value of this method of obs 
vation was recognized at onc: 
and as soon as the spectrosco) 
was perfected, the photograph ( 
method, in conjunction witli its 
use, became invaluable to the 
chemist. By this means com 
parisons of spectra may be made 
with a degree of accuracy not 
otherwise obtainable ; and in 
case of the stars, whole clusters 
of spectra may be placed on rec 
ord at a single observation. 

As the examination of the sun 
and stars proceeded, chemists 
were amazed or delighted, ac 
cording to their various precon 
ceptions, to witness the proof 
that many familiar terrestrial 
elements are to be found in the 
celestial bodies. But what per 
haps surprised them most was 
to observe the enormous pre- 
ponderance in the — sidereal 
bodies of the element hydro 
gen. Not only are there vast 
quantities of this element in 
the sun’s atmosphere, but some 
other suns appeared to show 
hydrogen lines almost exclusively in their 
spectra. Presently it appeared that the 
stars of which this is true are those white 
stars, such as Sirius, which had been con- 
jectured to be the hottest; whereas stars 
that are only red-hot, like our sun, show 
also the vapors of many other elements, 
including iron and other metals. 

In 1878 Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, in a 
paper before the Royal Society, called at- 
tention to the possible significance of this 
series of observations. He urged that the 
fact of the sun showing fewer elements 
than are observed here on the cool earth, 
while stars much hotter than the sun 
show chiefly one element, and that one 
hydrogen, the lightest of known ele- 
ments, seemed to give color to the possi- 
bility that our alleged elements are really 
compounds, which at the temperature of 
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« hottest stars may be decomposed into 
drogen, the latter *‘ element” itself be- 
« also doubtless a compound, which 
‘ioht be resolved under yet more trying 
nditions. 
Here, then, was what might be termed 
rect experimental evidence for the hy- 
‘thesis of Prout. Unfortunately, how- 
er, it is evidence of a kind which only 
. few experts are competent to discuss— 
so very delicate a matter is the spectral 
ilvsis of the stars. What is still more 
infortunate, the experts do not agree 
nong themselves as to the validity of 
Mr. Loekyer’s conclusions. Some, like 
Professor Crookes, have accepted them 
ith aeclaim, hailing Lockyer as ‘* the 
Darwin of the inorganic world,” while 
others have sought a different explana- 


THE KEN 
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tion of the facts 12 brings forward. As 
yet it cannot be said that the controversy 
has been brouglit to final settlement. 
Still, it is hardly to be doubted that now, 
since the periodic law has seemed to join 
hands with the spectroscope, a belief in 
the compound nature of the so-called ele- 
ments is rapidly gaining ground among 
chemists. More and more general be- 
comes the belief that the Daltonian atom 
is really a compound radical, and that 
back of the seeming diversity of the al- 
leged elements is a single unique form of 
primordial matter. But it should not be 
forgotten that this view, whatever its at- 
tractiveness, still lurks in the domain of 
theory. There is no proof that the Dal- 
tonian atom has yet been divided in the 
laboratory. 
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PART FOURTH. 


XIII 


— meet death, a rat goes to his hole, 
a lion to his lair; the same instinct 
perhaps, in the shadow of a lesser crisis 
even, sends aman home. Marshall took 
the train with Anne's face still haunting 
him like the face of the dead. Chance 
had rent the veil, and he had turned 
away, as he would have turned had chance 
as suddenly bared the girl’s breast as 
it had seemed to bare her soul. The 
stupefying calm that held him broke slow- 
ly as the train rushed through the winter 
fields; and slowly his hold on himself 
began to loosen. By the time he was 
climbing into his buggy he was asking 
himself fiercely what the use of it all was; 
and a moment later he pulled his horse 
to her haunches before his club door, in 
answer to an old voice within him that 
had been still fora long while. «He had 
always stopped there in the old days, and 
it was the habit of resisting the impulse 
since those days, perhaps, that made him 
suddenly lash his horse on now. The 
mare sprang ahead with a frightened 
snort, and Marshall, with a half-curse on 
himself for his thoughtless cruelty, called 
kindly to her several times to make re- 


compense. Then he settled back into his 
big coat, and a little later he was 6 the 
white turnpike again speeding home, 
with his chin on his breast and the same 
fight in his soul that was there on that 
other drive, when Stallard first came 
into his life and into Anne’s. Only the 
yellow evening light was almost gone 
now. There was not a bird-note from the 
darkening brown fields. The sun was a 
sullen blotch of fire when he reached his 
gate, and the woods behind the house 
were black and still. But his mother was 
waiting for him, and he was very tender 
with her that night. She knew some- 
thing was wrong—she always knew; but 
she waited for him to tell, as she always 
did; and there were things that he had 
never told and could never tell, which she 
never knew nor guessed; and he was grate- 
ful, whatever the shame he? faith and his 
weakness brought to him. The pantry 
door was open when he went to his room, 
but there was no glisten of glass-ware from 
within. That temptation had been re- 
moved jong ago, and it was well for him 
that night that it was. His room was 
cold; the white moon through the win- 
dow looked cold, and the dead fields and 
the gaunt moonlit woods. The whole 


* Begun in July number, 1897. 
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world was cold, and every viotous drop 
in the veins of his reckless forefathers 
was running wild in his, when he went 
sleepless to bed and to an all-night strug- 
gle that sent him groping back through 
his past for the things that were the stay 
of his unthinking childhood. For the 
first time in years he was ready to go with 
his mother to church next morning when 
the carriage drove before the door. It 
was a sign to her of some unusual distress 
of mind, and a grateful surprise that she 
was too wise to show. Instinctively she 
took him to the old country church where 
she used to take him when he was a boy; 
and, going and coming, the little school- 
house where he and Anne had been play- 
mates gave him a sharp pang; but the 
old chureh that had brought its brick 
walls and sturdy faith down from the 
pioneers, the saddle-horses hitched to the 
plank fence, the long stiles, with the 
country girls dismounting in their long 
black skirts, the atmosphere of reverence, 
the droning old hymns—all helped little 
by little to draw him back to the faith 
from which he had started adrift; to stir 
memories that were good for him and 
would make easier what was to come. 
From church several neighbors went home 
with them to dinner, after a custom of the 
neighborhood; and it was after they were 
gone that a negro boy brought the morn- 
ing paper to Marshall’s room. He opened 
it, and read one paragraph on the first 
page twice. Then he threw the paper 
on the table and rose. It was a terse 
telegram from Stallard to the Governor. 
The fight was over. Stallard was safe 
and successful, and he was coming back. 
Marshall's acceptance of the fact and its 
probable significance was quick, proud, 
and fiery. Only he picked up his hat and 
got quickly out into the open air. His 
mother was in the front yard, and he did 
not want to see her quite yet; so he went 
into the parlor, where a fire was still burn- 
ing, and sat down by the window——fore- 
stalling the days that were at hand. He 
was before Anne now, paying her his 
tribute to Stallard; and from the depths 
of his unworthy satire rose the bitter fact 
that what he was saying to himself, and 
mentally to Anne, was literal truth. The 
mountaineer was worthy. And with this 
realization he suddenly lost the power to 
feel the thousand subtleties that he had 
always believed would prevent Anne from 
joining her life to Stallard’s, no matter 


what her admiration for him, her res 
her pity, or even her love. 
Then, for the first time in his lif 
‘ousy started throbbing through him 
he knew the hell of two passions fig 
his soul at once. It stretclied him 
on the sofa where he sat, and he lay 
a long time dully watching the eve: 
sunlight as it rose slowly to the fac 
his boyish unele on the wall, whos 
and death was a tragedy that see) 
meant for him to play again. He lo 
with a deeper sympathy now behind 
smiling lips and the reckless smiling ey 
and with a throb of pity for him w1 
was half for himself he hurried out 
the woods and the dusk. 
It was startling to realize that nothii 
not even religion nor his mother 
governed his life as had his love of A ( 
Without her it seemed as though he n 
lose anchor and go adrift. And on 
in the night, sick with fever and 
for a little relief, he sprang fron 
bed to take his buggy and go back { 
town and lose himself in the old y 
This time it was the swift vision of 
mother’s face that stopped him in 
middle of the floor—his duty was to | 
now—and forced him in an agony | 
helplessness to his knees in the 
prayer that had been wrung from 
in years. That was his crucial hour, : 
he faced the morning grateful; but |) | 
staid at home that day through dist 
of himself—and to keep away from tli 
capital. 
Life had almost begun aneyv for him 
year ago; he believed now that with: 
Anne it must begin quite new. It 
like walking back into childhood whe) 
he started out after breakfast on foot, «1 
every memory was a healing comfort 
When he passed the spring-house, 1 
geese raised their wings with a ree 
cackling, and, with the ducks, \ ent swing 
ing down the riffles, as though they \ 
expected him to throw pebbles at then 
At the stone fence bevond he stopped 
look at‘the water bubbling over the v : 
ter-gap, through which he used to dro 
his hook for perch and eatfish. The: 
he followed the winding branch by 
pig-path through the thickly matte 
long grass that was crisscrossed by tin 
beaten roads that used to lead many a 
musk-rat to death in his traps. A hawk 
was sweeping the field with his wings, 
hovering close to the grass in his hunt 
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for a breakfast of mice. The old impulse 
came to run back to the house for his 
vun, and the gray bird swerved like a 
vlancing arrow to safety on a dead tree 

iv out in the meadow. Up in the sun 
the hill-side was covered with sheep. <A 
ewe with one white lamb was lapping 

ater at the grassy edge of the creek. 
just to one side of the path lay another 

its twin, no doubt—dead and mutilated, 
and aeross the creek hung its murderer, 
. robber crow, dangling by his wings 
om a low limb, with his beak between 

s feet. 

He was not the only thing on earth 
that had to suffer. Life was a chain of 
suffering, with nature at one end and na- 
ture at the other; a pyramid of cruelty 
with man at the apex exacting the tribute 
of sacrifice from below, paying it right 
and left to the strong, and above to the 
imseen. He must take hisshare. There 
were Other motives to action in life than 
love, than duty to his mother—the duty 
to those of whom he had not thought 
much, and of whom suffering was teach- 
ing him to think now: others than him- 
self—his duty to the world around, above 
and below. He might have drawn tears 
from an audience on that theme once 
with his tongue and his brain: it was 
sinking to his heart now. 

Anne was right; he had made a wretch- 
ed use of himself. He had been weak and 
reckless, and wasteful of the time, energy, 
and the talents, whatever they were, that 
God had given him. He had made of his 
love a moping luxury instead of a motive 
to deeds that were worth doing; he vas 
selfish and degenerate. He loved his 
State, he thought, and he was intensely 
proud of it and of his people. Yet there 
was Stallard fighting like a savage on its 
border—that was a stain; and there was 
he provoking the same man to a deadly 
conflict at the very seat of order and law. 
Where was the difference, except that the 
mountaineer, as he claimed, had the bet- 
ter right to fight in the one place, and, as 
Marshall admitted, the better excuse in 
the other. It was hypocrisy for him to 
blame Stallard and to justify himself. 
Courage was a passionate ideal in him, as 
it is in his people. Human life was worth 
less, he believed, and was proud that his 
State believed, and would not have it oth- 
erwise, than certain old-fashioned ideals 
that were still alive; but was it not pos- 
sible to lift life and yet not lower those 
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ideals at all? That was something he 
might have helped to do. Once a politi- 
cal career was an honored one. He could 
help bring the honor of it back. There 
were consolations, too—the thrill of power 
as a speaker, the exhilaration of conflict, 
the pride in a good cause—there was 
much in the world even after love was 
gone out. 

All these years it had taken him to re- 
alize simple facts about which he had 
thundered with such confidence in col- 
lege; and now, far out in the woods, he 
lay on a stone wall in the sun taking in 
the comfort of his discovery until the 
mellow tone of the dinner-bell rang noon 
across the fields. From everywhere came 
answering shouts from the darkies at 
work, and when he climbed the yard fence 
going home he could hear the jingling 
traces of the plough-horses crowding into 
the barn-yard, and the laughing banter of 
the darkies about the whitewashed cabins. 
It was all very busy and peaceful and 
comforting, and it was his to have day 
after day on he pleased. It seemed a 
bigger ¢ xindlier world that afternoon 
when he started out again through the 
winter blue-grass, past the white tobacco- 
barn, past the spring in the woods, gush- 
ing from under a rock over rich bent- 
grass, May-green; on over brown turf 
under gray woods to the ‘ field” where 
the breakers were at work. How he 
would fool the birds that croaked evil of 
him! All over the hill-side the hemp lay 
in shining swaths. Two darkies were 
picking it up with wooden hooks; another 
was working at a brake, which, at that 
distance, looked absurdly like a big doll- 
baby with tow-linen skirts blowing in the 
wind. The rest were idling about a fire 
of hurds. The overseer stood near with 
his hand outstretched, as though he were 
arguing. He was having trouble of some 
kind, for but one other darky was at work, 
an old fellow with gray whiskers, thick 
lips, and a striped over-suit of cotton. 
Nobody could hear Marshall's tread on 
the thick turf. 

‘‘Hemp gone down, boys,” the over- 
seer was saying. ‘‘Can’t pay you more 
sorry. If you don’t like the price, you 
needn't work. Nobody's feelin’s hurt. 
Brakes won't go beggin’..” 

The old darky picked on. 


The brawny 
breaker swooped up a fresh armful with 
his left hand, and with his right brought 
the heavy upper swords crackling down 
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on the stiff stalks until his figure was lost 
in a gray cloud of hurds. 

‘*Dat’s right,” said one of the idlers. 

ain’t gwine to wuck.” 
‘All right,” said the overseer. ‘‘ Hit 
the pike. Nobody’s feelin’s hurt. Brakes 
won't go beggin’. Could ’a’ got hands in 
town yesterday, but wanted to give you 
boysachance. Hit the pike.” 

The man at the brake seemed not to 
hear. His hemp had got bright and flex 
ible, and it sank like folds of iron-gray 
hair down through the lower swords, 
which were smooth, shining, and curved 
like the throat of a harp. The idlers 
had all started from the fire. Only one 
reached the fence at the pike, and he 
turned on the top rail and looked back. 
Slowly, one after another, the men were 
going to work. It was Marshall's own 
orders that the shrewd overseer had given 
the simple darkies. There was another 
thing that he might have done than cut 
their wages down—he could have taken 
less profit for himself—and he did that 
now. 

‘*Give them the old price,” he called 
in a low voice, but they heard, and a row 
of white teeth shone in every black face. 
It was to him like light to darkness—that 
grateful flash. It helped the deeps to 
open as he turned away. Love was not 
everything. All day that fact had beat 
in on him persistently, and it was strange 
that never once came with it the suspi- 
cion that Anne too might know that, with 
a man, love should not be everything; 
that she might be generous enough to 
accept the fact; unselfish enough not to 
exact it of him; that his love for her was 
a weakness that kept her from perfect re- 
spect for him as long as it kept him from 
paying the debt that he owed to his State, 
his name, and to himself; and that, being 
a goal in itself, her love might iose value 
when he had gained it. Stallard was 
coming back. Until Anne should open 
her lips,it was no more his business than 
if he had never known her. Again and 
again the thought had forced itself on 
him, with some bitterness, that she had 
not been altogether just and frank. Now 
he straightway gave her absolution. Wo- 
men did not understand friendship as 
men did; besides both were not friends— 
he was a lover. She may not have want- 
ed to pain him. The flash may have come 
to her as to him from a clear sky. But 
it had- come, and his way was straight, 
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and it led him into a calm that was 
the quiet sunset that he faced 
home. 

Away off in the east, across the ge) 
concave sky, some little blue clouds } 
begun toturn golden. The air had gro 
cold and the shadows long. The er 
were coming home to roost; there wa 
line of black specks across the low « 
band of yellow that lay across the west | 
a stubble wheat-field at noon. Aga 
this the trees, with trunks invisible, w: 
set bright, sharp, and clear; and when 
reached the brow of a low hill he sa 
black and distinct against the after-glo 
the last of the many pictures that w« 
etched on his brain that day to stay—t 
dim sloping barn, the black cedars wit 
one light shining through them, an 
above, the roof that sheltered his mothe 
his father’s memory, and a name of whic 
henceforth, please God, he should mak: 
himself worthy. 

At once he put his purpose to a bitt 
test, when he reached the darkened hous 
by going up stairs and straight to his 
book of memories. And there, in th« 
dusk, he tore out the leaves one by on 
and heaped them in the grate. Then li 
set them afire and left the room that he 
might not see them burn. 

The blaze lit up the room and showed 
the picture of Anne on the mantel—i 
white muslin, with a blue ribbon about 
her throat and a Leghorn hat in her la 
It showed, too, the paper on the table, 
where Marshall had thrown it the day 
before. 3y the light one could hav: 
read Stallard’s message to the Governor 
It was as laconic as Cesar’s: 

‘*I told you I should retake my fire 
side. It’s done.” 


XIV, 


Colton himself had gone to the scene 
of the conflict, and, on the second day, 
the people in the capital read the story o! 
the fight; and nothing was lost to it, nor 
to Stallard, in the telling. Colton had 
got the mountaineer’s terse message to 
the Governor, and the ring of it and the 
passion for analogy spun the story around 
a circuit that made Stallard notorious. 
The mountaineer had led his law-and- 
order party into the town, as a sheriff's 
posse, at daybreak. At that hour the 
sheriff disappeared and Stallard alone 
was in command. His coolness, wit 
nesses said, was extraordinary. One man 
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had seen him stop shooting in the heat of 
he fight, deliberately touch the muzzle of 
is Winchester to the ground, and, while 
vo Keatons were crossfiring at him, de- 
berately resume again. He was ner- 
ous, he explained afterwards, having 
en without sleep and on an intense 
strain for forty-eight hours, and he had 
wen told that, in a fight, it would calm a 

ian simply to touch his gun to the earth. 
Kvidently it did calm him, for at his first 
shot thereafter a Keaton dropped to the 
vround with a broken shoulder. Mace 
keaton and three others would give no 

irther trouble, Colton concluded; and, 
indeed, the feud in that county was done. 
fle intimidated were plucking up heart. 
The good men of the county were taking 
Stallard’s part. Several ringleaders had 
been arrested, and would be sent to the 
blue-grass for trial. Boone Stallard had 
made his word good. 

That afternoon Marshall asked that his 
old bill for disruption be voted down, 
gave Stallard a eulogy, and went home 
half ill. The House entered a unanimous 
protest against the mountaineer’s resigna- 
tion of his seat, though Colton had -writ- 
ten that Stallard would return to the cap- 
ital for only a few days, and would go 
back, then, where he was needed—home. 

A week later, Marshall and the moun- 
taineer reached the capital on the same 
day. As the purpose of both was the 
same, it was not unnatural that when 
Marshall came to see Anne in tlhe after- 
noon, she should have just received a 
note from Stallard, asking if he could 
come that night. She was in the haze 
of great mental distress when Marshall's 
name was brought to her; she was stifling 
for the open air, and the day was a sunny 
promise of spring—a day that may stand 
sharply out in any season as a forecast of 
the next to come. So Anne came down 
dressed for a walk, and it was a trick of 
the fate whose hand seemed ever at Stal- 
lard’s throat that led the three together 
on the hill. As they passed through the 
old bridge they met several people driv- 
ing—so warm was the air—and when 
they turned off from the river, Anne di- 
rected Marshall's attention up the hill and 
smiled. 

‘Tm not as freakish as you might 
think,” she said. 

Colton and Katherine were far above 
them, walking slowly, and when they 
reached the curve of the road, Colton was 
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waving at them from the other end of the 
segment and close to the crest ef the hill. 
Twice he pointed significantly towards 
the road below him, and in a moment 
Anne saw why. Stallard’s tall figure 
was moving slowly up the pike, with his 
hands clasped behind him and his head 
bent far over. The gate at the oak-tree 
Was opposite, and Anne turned toward it 
from the road. Marshall, seeing Stallard 
just then, knew why, and turned too 
without a word. Had a thunder-cloud 
swept suddenly over the sun, the day 
could not have been more swiftly dark 
ened for both; for Anne’s silent recoil 
was to Marshall another surprised confes- 
sion, however vague,and had Anne but 
glanced at him she would have known 
that with him, too, a decisive moment was 
at hand. She could not help looking 
back, even after she had passed through 
the gate and was following Marshall up 
the path. The mountaineer had turned, 
and was walking down the road, his figure 
unchanged. While she looked, he slowly 
turned again, as though he were pacing 
to and fro waiting for some one. He 
looked weak and he looked wretched, and 
the girl’s breath came hard. The moun- 
taineer had come back to tell ber what 
she already knew, that Buck, the young 
trusty who had worked in her garden, 
was the brother of whom he had spoken, 
and to ask her—what? And what should 
she say? It was plain now—his course 
from the beginning: his struggle with 
his duty to his people, his temptation to 
hide from the world the one thing that he 
had left untold to her. If she forgave 
that—and she had—he meant to ask her 
—she well knew what—and what should 
she say? What could she say? For days 
she had not been able to think of any- 
thing else—she could think of nothing 
else now. The horror of it all had swept 
freshly over her after the relief of Stal- 
lard’s safety came—-horror at what he 
had done, though she knew she would 
have despised him had he even hesitated 
doing it; horror at the life with which he 
was so mercilessly linked, of which she 
knew so little, and from which she was 
beginning to shrink as she shrank from 
the terrible convict who typified to her all 
the evil she had heard, and was the one 
distinet figure in the awful darkness of 
which she dreamed. And yet, one by one, 
the barriers that would have made Stal- 
lard’s question absurd a year ago had 
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slowly fallen until now it troubled her as 
nothing else of the kind ever had. Never 
had love in another man thrilled her as 
it thrilled her in Stallard — that much 
was sure. She had for him perfect re- 
spect, high admiration, deep pity — what 
else more she did not know. 

It was odd that Marshall should stop at 
the same tree where she and Stallard had 
stopped nearly a year before; that she 
should sit quite mechanically on the same 
root where she had sat before; odd that 
he should lie where Stallard had lain. 
The contrast was marked now between 
the clean, graceful figure stretched easily 
on the sun-warmed, yellow grass and the 
loose, powerful bulk of the mountaineer. 
She remembered Stallard’s unshorn head 
looking now at Marshall's carefully kept 
brown hair. The sunlight showed its 
slight tendency to crinkle; she had al- 
ways hated that, but no more, she knew, 
than did he. It was odd that so slight a 
thing should so worry her now. The 
faces of both were smooth, and to Anne’s 
searching insight the life of both was 
written plain except for one dark spot 
from which, in each, she shrank. It had 
kept her from fully trusting one; it had 
held her sometimes in an unaccountable 
dread of the other. Marshall was not 
gaining ground as he Jay there with his 
hat tilted over his eyes and a blade of 
withered grass between his teeth—easy, 
indolent, ar image to her of wasting pow- 
er—for Anne was thinking of Stallard 
down in the road, and it was well for 
him that he began to speak. No woman 
could listen with indifference to a voice 
that was so rich and low; that told all 
the good in him and none of the evil. 

‘*Anne,” he said, and the girl raised 
her head quickly. She could hardly re- 
member when he had called her by her 
first name, and the tone of his voice was 
new. ‘‘Anne,” he repeated, with a firm 
note of possession, as it seemed to her, 
that made her pulse with sudden resent- 
ment, ‘‘ I am done now.” 

His tone was almost harsh, and he was 
not looking at her, but at a vivid patch of 
young wheat that glanced like an emerald 
on the brown top of a distant sunlit hill. 
And Anne, looking hard at him, saw again 
the change that the summer had brought. 
The fieriness was gone from him, and the 
old impetuous way of breaking into a tor- 
rent of words, and as suddenly breaking 
off in a useless effort to frame thought 


and feeling. He looked as calm as 
young monk she had once seen at Get} 
semane—as calm as though his peace to 
was made for earth as well as heaven 

‘*Let me see. It must have been t 
years ago. It was coming home throuc 
the woods from the old school-house 
had a red welt on my forehead. I to}, 
you I had got it playing town-ball. TT), 
was nottrue. I got it fighting about yo 
It was Indian-summer, I remember that 
and sunset—you remember, don't you: 

“Yes,” she said, wonderingly and 
most gently; but she was thinking, too 
of Stallard going up and down the roa 
He looked lonely. 

‘*T asked you to be my sweetheart, ai 
I was just sixteen.” Marshall might hay. 
been repeating words that had bee: 
carefully prepared, so finished were his 
sentences, so dramatic the quality of then 
‘** And you said ‘ yes’; yes, you said ‘ yes 
and that was ten years ago, and I hay: 
never loved another woman since. | 
have made no pretence of loving anothe: 
or of not loving one. WhenI came hon 
from college something happened, and 
you began to say ‘no’; but I kept on loy 
ing you just the same, and you kept o 
saying ‘no.’ I am doing the one thing 
now, and you are still doing the othe: 
Ten years! That gives me some rights 
little as I may otherwise deserve them 
doesn’t it, Anne?” The voice was doing 
good work now. 

“Yes, Rannie,” she said, and she had 
never called him by that name since li 
went away to school; but if he noticed it, 
he gave no sign. The green on the hil! 
top still held his eyes, and for a moment 
he said nothing. The sunlight was ver) 
rich for midwinter, as rich as though it 
had been sifted through gold-dust some 
where. It seemed palpable enough to 
grasp with the hand across the running 
water that was making it pulse in quiver 
ing circles along bush and tree. It fore 
told an early spring, and made Anne 
think of the shy green of young leaves 
and the gold of the same sunlight a year 
ago, and then of Stallard, through the soft 
gray cloud of winter trees, walking up 
and down the road, waiting. 

‘*T’m going to take them now. People 
inherit tendencies to go down.” 

Anne turned to him again: he was 
speaking of himself, and he had never 
done that before but once. 

‘*Everybody knows and remembers 
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at the same time, in- 
erit the aspiration for better things and 
. strength to rise to them. Everybody 
ems to forget that sometimes— even 
uu. And yet were .right, and I 


that. People may, 


you 


iven't a word of blame.” 
Nor had he, she remembered quickly, 
iat night after the dance, when, losing 


out with her 


remembered 


broken 
She 


itience, she had 
fence of Stallard. 
»w the start her outburst gave him, the 
tick flush of his face, his quick restraint, 
id the steady quiet with which he had 
nflinchingly taken to heart the bitter 
uth she gave him, and his courtesy to 
e end. She was too much aroused that 
geht to care what pain she caused him, 
it the memory of it hurt her now. 
‘“You have been hard, but you have 
ot been unjust. I have been fighting a 
ng time, and you might have given me 
little more credit for the fight. I think 
would have given me more, if you 
you seemed 
iot to eare, I did not ask it. It was a 
veakness to want it...I don’t need it 
whatever happens I shall keep 
my own path just the same...’ 

Anne hardly took in what he was say- 
ng, Mar- 
shall had always been generous, winning, 
faithful—that was what was think- 
Why had she never loved him? It 
as strange that should not 
know what it was she felt for Stallard. 

‘For I'm done now,” repeated Mar- 
shall, inexorably. ‘‘I’m going to take 
Um going to leave you alto- 


had cared more. Jecause 


1OW 


his voice was so dispassionate. 


she 


was as she 


mi rights. 
gether.” 

She heard now, and turned, half 
dazed. Marshall was steeling himself 
against his own tenderness and going 
calmly on: 

‘* When you want me, if you ever do, 
vou must send for me. It is all or no 
thing I must have. And you must give 
it unasked now, if you should ever have 
it to give. Yes,” he went on, as though 
to answer her unuttered ery of surprise 
and indignation... ‘‘ 1know your pride 
your foolish, steely pride—but I'm done 
now,” 

Anne's eyes were wide with bewilder- 
ment—was he gone crazy? 

‘‘T have loved you for ten 
don’t wonder at your distrust of me, but 
it’s different now. Perhaps you don’t 
vet trust me? .In that event, I don't care 
how long a test you put upon me. Ouly, 


she If 


years. I 
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if by some miracle you should want me 
to come back, you will have ne right to 
sav, ‘Maybe he has ceased to care for me 
now.’ You will no right to 
that, even to yourself—to think it. I 
promise, if that ever happens, to come 
and tell you myself. I promise that. I 
have done al! I can—all I should. The 
rest is with you now, wholly.” 

Marslial] He had not 
looked at her since he began to talk—he 
had hardly dared for fear his purpose 
should fail him—and Anne rose too, as 
though he had bidden her. 

‘If you marry anybody else, I'll wait 
for him to die. You can’t escape me in 
the end.” He was smiling faintly, but 
his rough, and Anne 
was ready both to laugh to ery. 
‘*‘Aud Ill never come till you send for 
me. We'd better go now,” he said cool- 
ly, and he started down, Anne following, 
quite helpless, without a word, and with 
a growing of that 
pressed her and made her unconsciously 
look for Stallard they emerged 
from the undergrowth. She quite 
sure she would see him, and there he was, 
walking rapidly past the gate. He did 
not seem to see them, so intent was he 
on something down the road. Her dress 
caught on a bush as Marshall pulled 
back the gate, and when he stooped to 
disentangle it, she heard the mountain- 
eer’s voice around a clump of bushes be- 

Marshall rose quickly, and 
moment both heard what he 


have Say 


was rising 


tone was almost 


and 


sense desertion op- 
when 
was 


low them. 
the next 
Was saying. 

‘*No,” he said, sternly. ‘‘Tll give you 
the money, but you must go back. I got 
you out, and [gave my word you wouldn't 
runaway. You've got to go back. 

A rough voice, strangely like his own 


to the girl’s ears, answered something un- 
intelligible. 

‘Then [ll take you back myself.” 

A low oath-of rage and the shuffling of 
feet came througl the bushes, and Mar- 
shall caught Anne’s arm 

‘You stay here,” he said, and he hur- 
ried through the and around the 
bushes. Stallard was blocking the road 
against a rough-looking fellow, who start- 
ed to run Stal 
lard caught him by the. arm, and with the 
other hand the fellow struck the moun 
taineer a fearful blow in the face. 

‘*God, man!” shouted Marshall, indig- 
nantly; for, to his amazement, Stallard 


gate 


when he saw Marshall. 
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did not give back the blow but caught his 
assailant by the other wrist. 

‘*Come here and help,” he said. ‘‘ This 
is an escaped convict.” 

Marshall ran forward, and the convict 
gave up and dropped stubbornly to the 
road, crying from rage and cursing Stal- 
lard by his first name. 

**You're a fine brother, hain’t ye?” he 
repeated, with savage malice, starting 
another string of curses and stopping 
short, with his eyes fixed on something be- 
hind Stallard. The mountaineer wheeled. 
Anne was standing there, her face quite 
bloodless, and her eyes wide and full upon 
his. 

‘*You heard what he said ?” 

It was the mountaineer’s voice that 
broke at last through the awful silence, 
and in this test even it was steady. 

‘*T know: what you thought. This— 
this is my brother.” 

Anne’s eyes turned slowly to the con- 
vict, who lay at Stallard’s feet with his 
sunken cheek towards her; and slowly 
the truth forced its terrible way to her 
brain and then back again to Stallard in 
one look of unspeakable horror, unspeak- 
able pity. 

‘*This was what I had to tell you,” he 
said, quietly; but his face had whitened 
quickly, all but the red welt where the 
convict had struck. ‘‘I have nothing to 
ask—now.” Not in voice or bearing was 
there the slightest reproach for her. 

‘*Get up, Bud,” he said, kindly. Anne 
turned for an instant to Marshall when 
the convict rose, but it was-a second rend- 
ing of the veil for him, and he had moved 
away that he might not hear. Before 
the two could take a step she was at the 
mountaineer’s side. 

“T... ’m—going with you!” 

Marshall heard that, and, but for his 
agitated face, Stallard’s calm must have 
broken. For he understood even then 
what was beyond Marshall to know, and 
at that moment, perhaps, beyond Anne. 
She had struck into his heart when he 
was most helpless, and to atone she would 
walk with him through the streets of the 
town, back to the very walls of the prison, 
on through life even, if he asked. All 
this Stallard saw—and more—and he 
shook his head. 

‘*God bless you!” he said... . ‘‘Come 
on, Bud!” 

The two brothers started down the 
road towards town—and towards the 


shifting black column of smoke that 
over the gray prison beyond. 


A year later one of them, faithful 
the end as the other's keeper, came to | 
capital to deliver his charge back to | 
Keeper of the things that die. 

“If that had happened before—” s 
Katherine, questioningly; but Anne sho. 
her head. 

‘** Not that—not that,” she said, sad 
‘IT don’t know...1...” And there s 
stopped still. 

A flood of development was at hig 
tide in the mountains before anothe) 
year was gone,and it seemed as thous 
the prophecy of Stallard’s first spee 
at the capital was coming true. His 
name was slowly radiating from the grea 
capital then; and a year later sti 
Marshall rose as a senator of the Stat: 
and in a fervid piece of oratory, in which 
he was now without a rival, spoke fo 
Boone Stallard for the Senate of the na 
tion. Stallard was defeated; but whe: 
Katherine Colton, who was a guest in tli 
Bruce homestead, told Anne of the Quix 
otic fight that Marshall, to his own hurt 
had made for the mountaineer, Anne let 
her head sink back out of the light into 
a shadow. Then Katherine, who knew 
how matters stood between the two, spoke 
sharply and with the authority that had 
lately come to her. As a result, a night 
or two afterwards a buggy creaked soft! 
over the turf from the pike gate and a 
dark active figure climbed the stiles 
Katherine rose for flight. 

‘**Please...” said Anne, ‘*... not yet.” 

From an upstairs window Katherine 
saw the moon rising on them and on the 
gracious sweep of field, meadow, and 
woodland that had always been and 
would always be, perhaps, his home and 
hers. Lying all along the east, and hard) 
touched as yet by the coming light, was 
a bank of dark clouds, as mountainlike 
and full of mystery as though they were 
faithful shadows of the great range be 
hind and beyond ; and Katherine’s eyes 
filled. When she went to bed she could 
hear the voices.of the two now and then 
on the porch below, until she fell asleep. 
She felt a pair of arms around her next 
and a pair of lips at her ear. 

‘** Katherine!” 

‘* Yes?” she said, sleepily. 

Anne kissed her. 


THE END, 
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PSYCHE 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


MYVHE great brown curtain slowly de 

| scended as, after many withdrawals, 
the Elsa von Brabant of the evening, with 
the Lohengrin of the occasion, entered the 
door of the cathedral. Ortrud and Fried- 
rich von Telramund had appeared, and in 
turn been worsted, and the much forbid 
den nuptials,at which there seemed so little 
inclination on the part of any one to “ for- 
ever hold his peace,” had at length been 
allowed to take their stage course. The 
leader descended from his desk; the or 
chestra rose in groups; and all through 
the place men sprang up and hastily made 
their way along the aisles to find the boxes 
which, during the act, they had concluded 
to seek. There was astir and change and 
movement all through the big house, and 
the disturbed finery of the women as they 
turned away from the stage made a quick 
ripple of color. The ‘stalls’ were all 


full, the topmost gallery was full. The 
Lohengrin was a tenor long celebrated 
from St. Petersburg to New York, and 
well known as the greatest of the day, 
while the Elsa was a new prima donna 
whose great success in London had made 
her famous, but about whom there was 
still curiosity and the charm of novelty. 
Later there was to be a great ball, and the 
curving lines of the boxes gleamed and 
glittered. Every one wasthere. On the 
next day the newspapers would announce 
the house as the most brilliant of the sea- 
son, as indeed it. was. 

From a box in the first tier, and not far 
from the central entrance to the stalls be- 
low, Kitty Cliffe had watched the stage 
until the curtain fell; then she turned 
slowly away and faced her husband and 
the others who were with her. 

‘The second act I always have liked 


PSY 


the least,” she said, ‘‘except bits. But I 
suppose really it’s because it’s there I 
always begin to get out of patience and 
furious.” 

‘*With the music?” asked Mrs. Ker- 
cheval, as she began to look about, and, as 
was her wont, to assay and appraise the 
house. 

**No, no,” replied Kitty, quickly, as 
she glanced at the older woman, in whose 
box she was; ‘‘ with the story.” 

**T never thought very much about it,” 
said Mrs. Kercheval. 
about the stories of most of the operas 
one takes them for granted, as it were.” 

‘But think,” said Kitty, earnestly, 
‘*how could a woman be so silly as this 
Elsa?” 

‘You mean about doubting and want- 
ing to know?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the other. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, she has just rescued by a 
knight, who, since she is a lady, she must 
see is a gentleman. And why is not 
that enough? Still, at the very first sug- 


**One does so little 


been 


gestion she becomes uncertain and curious - 


curious—as if a woman could not tell 
all that it is necessary for her to know 
about any man from 
then the pettiness of 
ardice.”’ 

‘The cowardice ?” said Mrs. Kercheval. 

**Yes—-not to have confidence in her 
own judgment,” she replied, quickly. 
‘*For not to have confidence in one’s own 
judgment is often a moral cowardice, 
you know, really.” 

Kercheval laughed. 

* You think, then,a woman knows all 
about her husbanay¥” 

‘** No,” said Kitty, positively, ‘* of course 
not. I did not say that at all. Im not 
sosilly. But she generally knows all that 
it is necessary for her to know—all that 
she ought to care to know.” 

** And still theyare not satisfied,” sighed 
Cliffe, who was sitting behind Mrs. Ker- 
cheval, with a seriousness which his wife 
saw, as she quickly looked, was only as- 
sumed. 

‘*But they are,” she insisted, ‘‘ almost 
always.” 

‘**There seems for a very long time to 
have been a prevailing impression that 
they were not,” Cliffe persisted. ** There 
was the case of Psyche. It’s the story of 
Elsa von Brabant exactly,only happening 
centuries ago.. So you see the world has 
always had the same idea. Psyche cer- 


and 
cow- 


him; 
the 


seeing 


it, and 
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tainly was not a solar mytl—for she was 
a little late—but a very real young person, 
with a very real story that was clearly 
meant to represent a real typical experi 
ence.” 

**T don't think I know about it,” 
Mrs. Kercheval. 

‘** About a solar myth?” 

‘**No, no; about Psyche.” 

** You've forgotten, for every one does,” 
said. ‘‘ But it’s a very simple tale, 
The 
learned, I believe, maintain that she was 
an allegory—” 

‘** Never mind all that,” interrupted Mrs. 
Kercheval. ‘*She probably was all sorts 
of things, and among them, I have no 
doubt, not in the least respectable. None 
of them were at that time, or if they were, 
they are not the ones about whom we 
hear.” 

“She was the daughter of a king,” 
urged Cliffe. 

‘*That doesn’t make any difference,” 
Mrs. Kercheval insisted. 

** Anyway,” he continued, was 
very beautiful, and excited the jealousy 
of Venus.” 

‘** You see?” she said. 

** What?” he asked. 

**She couldn't have been respectable, or 
she'd never have made Venus jealous.” 

‘*T know,” he admitted, apologetically. 
‘** All the rivals of Venus were apt to be 
—giddy.”’ 

‘IT don’t mean that,” she said. Sut 
what woman, no matter how exemplary 
she is herself, is ever jealous of another's 
goodness ?” 

“Oh!” murmured Kitty. 

‘We're always jealous of what we 
can't be; and thie woman, in her 


said 


he 
and instructive in this connection. 


‘*she 


best 


heart, is mostly envious of the things 
others do and that she can’t or won't.” 

‘** At any rate,” 
‘*by way of revenge, Venus sent Cupid to 
place in her heart a love for the most 
contemptible man to be found on earth; 
but when Cupid saw her he fell in love 


said Cliffe, hurrying on, 


with her himself. He could not let her 
see him or let her know who he was, and 
so they only met at night. This might 
have gone on pleasantly enough, only 
when her sisters heard that her lover 
would not allow her to know what manner 
of being he was, they persuaded her that 
he was some monster who was afraid to 
be seen in the light. Her fear or her 
curiosity became too great for her to con- 
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trol, and one night she approached him 
with a lamp when he was asleep—” 

‘* And, just like the fairy stories, found 
the most beautiful prince in all the world,” 
continued Mrs. Kercheval. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘only in this ease Cu- 
pid had to go, and that was the end of it. 
There, I'm sure you must say I’ve told 
the tale in a most seemly manner. It has 
always been supposed, as 1 said, that 
Psyche was an allegory, and represented 
the human soul, which, purified by pas- 
sions and misfortunes, is prepared for the 
enjoyment of true happiness; but it has 
always seemed to me that those wise old 
Greeks, who had singularly simple ideas, 
intended something very different if they 
intended anything.” 

* What?” asked Kitty. 

‘*T believe it was probably just a story 
based on a great human fact, but if it 
signifies anything, it’s that desire we all 
have to know the ever unknowable in an- 
other, and particularly the desire of every 
man and woman to possess the impossible 
all of the one loved.” 

‘*And you think one can’t,” asked Kit- 
ty. wistfully, ** know all?” 

‘* Harold's too young to be obliged to 
answer that question. It is not fair,” said 
Kercheval. ‘‘TIl say no.” 

‘**T believe you can,” Kitty replied; “at 
least, as I said before, all—absolutely all 
that is of the least importance to both. I 
think that’s what love is—knowing—and 
therefore there should be trust.” 

‘* That's certainly the romantic theory,” 
Kercheval replied, ** but the reality is dif- 
ferent, and love is always beating its 
wings against that closed door of the un- 
attainable in knowledge. The first im- 
pulse and instinct of love is for each to 
know ‘all about’ the other—and gener- 
ally both think they do. Then something 
happens, and Psyche’s suspicions are 





aroused, and she goes and looks—only for 
the most part she finds the monster, and 
then there is a tragedy that’s worse than 
Psyche’s when Cupid merely flew away ; 
for she has to live with the discovery.” 

‘*T think,” said Kitty, “‘ that you are 
eynical—and horrid. And, moreover, 
what you say is nonsense. Generally the 
man andthe woman have lived the same 
lives—in the same surroundings and un- 
der the same influences—and they must 
know really about one another.” 

‘**Enough for all practical purposes, 
but not ideally.” 


‘*Don’t you suppose that the greate; 
part of the married people here,” said tli 
young woman, looking about the vast, 
glittering house, ‘** know each other ideal 
ly? Don’t you suppose,” she said, unab|; 
to escape the temptation of appealing t 
the direct personal example—*' don’t yo 
suppose that Marion knows you ideally? 

Again Kercheval laughed. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Kercheval, ‘I an 
a wise woman, and I don’t wish it.” 

The younger woman sighed. 

‘It’s awful—really,” she murmured, 
“for, with any other principle, how can 
there be any confidence?” She paused a 
moment, then spoke again: ‘* Don’t you 
suppose—” 

She began, paused, and did not con 
tinue; but Kercheval smiled, as if he, for 
one, knew what she would have said. 

‘Of course,” continued Mrs. Kerclie- 
val, ‘‘T understand what Sidney means— 
that one can’t know. Generally there 
are only little things; but occasionally 
we hear of a big one, and it’s rather dis- 
turbing to our chance of utter belief and 
ideal confidence. There’s a girl I see 
over there with a story she once told me 
that proves it, I suppose.” 

** What was it?” asked Kitty, listlessly. 

** Nothing very much, but rather a sad 
little tale, all the same. She’s an only 
child, with only her father, and they are 
racing people. She meta man not long 
ago where he and she were staying at a 
country house. He went in for steeple- 
chasing—” 

‘You must have known him,” said 
Kitty, turning to Cliffe, who had relapsed 
into silence in his corner of the box, 
‘when you used to race.” 

‘**Probably,” he answered, looking 
about the house. 

‘She didn't tell me his real name,” 
continued Mrs. Kercheval, ‘‘ but always 
used his racing name—and—I suppose I 
ought not to tell you even that. Well, 
they fell in love with each other, abso- 
lutely, irretrievably, hopelessly—” 

‘Then what was the matter?” asked 
Kitty, curiously. 

‘The matter: was that he was engaged 
to another girl. That was the fact, and 
there was nothing to be done about it. 
They talked it over, and concluded tliat 
he must marry the other one.” 

‘*So the last girl really gave him to the 
first?” and Kitty half turned in her new 
interest. 





‘*She told me the first engagement had 
not been a long one, but even then he 
-ouldn’t have said he'd changed his mind 
ind broken it,” replied Mrs. Kercheval; 
‘and this last was all one of those sudden, 
inexpected, fateful sort of things with 
vhich there is no dealing. They just had 
to acknowledge that they loved one an- 
other, although there was the obstacle of 
the other engagement, and then they came 
to their senses and—he went away.” 

‘But the other girl?” remonstrated 
Kitty. 

* Who?” 

‘The one he married,” she answered. 
‘Did she know and did she consent?” 

‘I don’t suppose she was ever told.” 

‘But it wasn’t fair. She was not mar- 
rying the same man to whom she was en- 
caged, because, since he loved another, for 
her he no longer existed in the same 
way.” 

* Yes,” admitted Mrs. Kercheval, ‘‘I 
suppose in that way it was hard on her; 
but what could be done?” 

‘Think how it was foreing her to live 
under a terrible mistake all her life; for 
even if he always acted as if there were 
nothing, the thought must always be in 
his heart; and if she ever should know, 
why, the very foundations of her life 
would be shaken and the whole fabric of 
her existence would come tumbling down 
about her.” 

‘Don’t you think he ought to have 
done it?” asked Mrs. Kercheval. 

‘*That is not the question at all,” said 
Kitty, positively. ‘*‘ That is quite another 
question. What is important is the girl 
—and her life. Think if sheever knew!” 

‘‘She was prob bly just as happy as 
if all had been real, and she would have 
been a little idiot to want to know the 
truth if she could.” 

‘**But she would,” insisted the younger 
woman. Kitty was silent for a while, 
gazing steadily before her. ‘* I don't think 
your stories are amusing,” she said at 
length. 

‘* No,” Mrs. Kercheval admitted, ‘‘and 
the poor girl made me very sad about her 
‘Captain White.” Oh. I did not mean 
to tell you that; but, as I said, it wasn’t his 
real name, after all, and only his racing 
one.” 

‘**Captain White!” exclaimed Ker- 
cheval, with involuntary quickness, while 
Cliffe moved.-slightly. 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Kercheval, ‘‘ have I 
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done anything awful? But I always 
thought of it as an assumed name, and as 
it never meant anything to me, it did not 
occur to me that it might to any one else. 
Have you ever heard it before?” 

**Not I,” said Kercheval, with great 
heartiness. 

‘*When you were racing, Harold, you 
must liave heard it,” said Kitty to Cliffe, 
who was looking steadily before him. 

** There was such a name registered 
he began, slowly. 

“Then, in merey.” interrupted Mrs 
Kercheval, ** don’t tell us anything about 
it; and do you all forget how stupid I 
have been.” 

‘You knew him?” continued Kitty. 

‘Some would have said I knew him 
very well, and some not at all,” Cliffe 
answered, with a laugh. 

**Now don’t say anything,” continued 
Mrs. Kercheval, *‘ though I know Kitty 
will ask you.” 

‘Iam not curicus; I can't remember 
to be,” the younger woman said, care- 
lessly. She took up her glass and looked 
across the house. ‘* What a pretty girl!” 
she continued. ‘* I've never seen her be- 
fore. I think she must be a stranger.” 
Then she continued: ** How very fuuny 
to have other names under which people 
race!” 

‘It's very usual,” said Kercheval. 
‘*One very well known name on the Eng- 
lish turf was the assumed name under 
which an old dowager countess or some- 
thing raced her horses.” 

‘*Did you ever have one, Harold?” sha 
asked. 

** Yes,” lie said, slowly. 

** What was it?” 

He did not answer at once, and hesi- 
tated almost as if in embarrassment. Had 
the pause lasted the fraction of a second 
longer his silence would have been no- 
ticeable, but the rattle of the rings of the 
curtain at the back of the box drew the 
attention of every one from him, and he 
was not forced to reply. 

‘*Sandys, by Jove!” Cliffe cried, and 
jumping up, he seized the hand of the tall 
slight man who entered. 

* Yes,” the man answered, ‘‘ and I came 
as soon as I could, after I saw you, to 
speak to Mrs. Kercheval,” and he bowed 
and shook hands with her, ‘‘and to you.” 

‘When did you get here?” she asked. 
‘*T am so pleased !” 

‘Only just this afternoon—from Tex- 
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as,’ Sandys replied. ‘* And I came on 
directly here.” 

‘* You have been away a long time.” 

‘*T’ve simply been exiled in an out-of- 
the-way corner with an irrigating scheme 
which is going to enrich a county, and 
ourselves incidentally.” 

‘I am glad to see you,” continued 
Cliffe, heartily. ** Kitty, you know San- 
dys, of whom I have spoken so often, 
though I think I've generally called him 
a,” 

‘**And who sent me such a beautiful 
wedding-present. I wrote to you; but I 
am so glad to see you and thank you 
again.” 

‘*T wish I could have been at the wed- 
ding, but I was called away.” 

**T know, I know,” continued Harold, 
quickly, and with evident desire to change 
the subject. ‘* But we'll forgive you, since 
you've come back now.” 

‘*T came back for—business,” Sandys 
said, slowly. ‘* But the orchestra is com 
ing in. I must go. Still, if you will let 
me, I'll come back before the end.” 

‘* Yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Kercheval,*‘and 
go to the ball with us. You know the 
Outtons, and if you had not been lost to 
the sight of men and women they'd have 
sent you an invitation. Anyway, you're 
a stranger and a pilgrim, although in 
your own land, and I'll take the responsi- 
bility of taking you.” 

‘Ts it a big affair?” he asked. 

‘* Very.” 

‘Every one will be there,” he demand- 
ed-—‘‘ every one that’s in town that’s like- 
ly to go to such things?” 

‘* Every one,” she answered, much sur- 
prised. 

‘*Tt’s one of those things, really,” he in- 
sisted, with strange determination, ** for 
which all turn out—not only the débu- 
tantes of the year, who go to everything, 
but the young women who have dropped 
back and got into the way of only going 
to what is worth while?” 

‘* Ves,” she said, astonished by his per- 
sistence, ‘‘ that’s exactly the kind of thing 
it is.” 

‘Thank you,” he said, joyfully. “I 
shouldn't hesitate for a moment, under 
the circumstances, at going even without 
you, for after I have been away so long 
I don’t think a formal bid would be ne- 
cessary when I know the Outtons so well. 
But I shouldn’t have heard of it in time 
except for you. And I want to go. I 


have a particular reason for wishing 
go. 

‘Very well,” said Mrs. Kercheva 
‘Don't forget.” 

** Never,” he replied, as he passed ou 

‘I like him so much,” said Kitt 
*‘and I was afraid that I should not, aft: 
I'd heard so much about him.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Kercheval, as sh¢ 
turned toward the stage, on which the 
curtain was slowly rising. ** Finding 
one’s husband's friends are really bearable 
is like finding that your dentist is not go 
ing to hurt you. Escape in either case js 
hopeless, and the relief is proportionate 

Moving to the measure of that march 
which has come to mean so much—that 
march which is almost a necessary part 
of every wedding ceremony, and almost 
in itself a sanctification—advancing slow 
ly to the ever-significant music, the chorus 
entered and passed across the stage. The 
day on which Kitty had heard the first 
bars roll from the organ, as she stood 
waiting for the doors to open so that as 
bride she might pass up the hushed aisle, 
was still so near that the notes now sent 
a little shiver through her; then she 
smiled happily, and half turned, and 
glancing about to see that no one saw her, 
she looked shyly toward Cliffe. But at 
that instant he turned, for an usher had 
appeared at the door, and he was whisper 
ingly inquiring his purpose. The man 
held in his hand a note, which he pre 
sented, Silently Cliffe took it, glanced 
at the inscription, and with a sudden 
movement half started up. He did not 
rise at once, but sank back considering a 
moment,then jumped quickly up, and mo- 
tioning the man to precede him, passed 
out of the box. 

At the stir and slight noise Mrs. Ker- 
cheval looked about, and seeing what was 
going on, glanced inquiringly at Kitty, 
who shook her head. 

** What is it?” she asked, 

‘**T can't imagine,” answered the girl. 

The chorus had gone, leaving the new 
ly wedded pair alone. Side by side on the 
stiff bench they sat, and the Knight of 
the Swan breathed forth his first words 
of love: 

“Elsa, mein Weib, du siisse, reine Braut, 

Ob gliicklich du, das sei mir nur vertraut.” 


And she tremulously answered: 


“ Wie wir’ ich kalt mich gliicklich nur zu nennen, 
Besitz’ ich aller Himmel Seligkeit.” 
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Again there was a slight noise, and 
Kitty, looking, saw the usher who before 
iad appeared, once more standing in the 
loorway. He bent toward her, holding 
sit a handkerchief, and whispered, 

“The gentleman — Captain White— 
ropped this, and as I couldn't catch him, 
| brought it here.” 

‘** Who?” she asked. 

“Captain White—the gentleman to 
vhom the note was addressed,” the man 
replied. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; then she added, 
carelessly: ‘‘ Very well. I will see that 
he receives it.” 

The man was gone, and again she 
turned to the stage. 

Elsa had expressed her inability to find 
a word to define her love, and concluded 
with her rernark that it was like her lov- 
ers name, by which she would never be 
permitted to know him. He had just ut- 
tered his remonstrating endearment, and 
she was beginning to announce her long- 
ing to hear the lips that had pronounced 
her name so sweetly speak his own. 

For a moment Kitty sat silent, then 
starting up, passed swiftly into the small 
satin-covered anteroom. She had hardly 
entered when Mrs. Kercheval, following, 
was with her. 

‘** What is it?” 
so pale!” 

‘* Nothing,” the other replied, uncer- 
tainly. ‘‘I thought I was tired—that I 
would go home. I don’t exactly know. 
Go back. Il come in a moment.” 

‘* What is it?” demanded the other, cu- 
riously; ‘it is something.” 

** Nothing — nothing — oh —I should 
like to ask Mr. Kercheval a question.” 

‘Tl call him,” and the other passed 
out, while the girl sank back on the tuft- 
ed divan, 

Kercheval pulled aside the curtain and 
stood in the doorway. 

‘* You can tell me something,” she be- 
gan, ** perhaps—that I want to know—to 
know very much—”’ 

‘** Yes?” he answered. 

‘* Tt’s—it’s—” she began again, and then 
paused. ‘‘ But perhaps I shouldn't ask 
you now—suddenly it doesn’t seem right 
—itdoesn’tseem honorable. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

‘* Tf I could help you—” he said. 

“T can’t tell you without telling you 
what I want—and—and it does not seem 
right. What shall I do?” 


she asked. ‘‘ You are 


For a moment both were silent. 

‘* Where is—he?” she asked. 

‘** Who?” Kercheval demanded. 

‘* Harold,” she said. 

‘‘He went out,” he said, perplexedly. 
“T don’t know. If you want him, I'll 
go and find him.” 

‘* No,” she said, ‘‘ no.” 

‘*T—” began Kercheval, but he inter- 
rupted himself quickly: ‘* Here 
now.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad — glad!” she cried, 
turning to Cliffe, who, slowly entering, 
put down his hat. 

With a glance from one to the other, 
Kercheval quietly withdrew. 

‘* Why, Kitty, why are you here?” said 
Cliffe, turning to her. 

‘*T was tired—but—oh—I will not pre- 
tend. Something has happened.” 

He looked at her perplexedly, but did 
not speak. 


he is 


‘** Harold,” she said, ‘‘ is there anything 
I do not know?” 

‘I don’t understand,” he replied. 

‘Anything that might concern me in 
your life, that you have kept from me?” 

‘*No,” he answered, positively. 

‘You are sure—sure?” she insisted. 


‘** Positively,” he maintained ; ‘‘ but, 
Kitty, you are very strange.” 
‘I may be- 


to know 


but I don’t care. I want 
I want to be sure—but I am 
afraid. I could, with one question, have 
learned the truth a moment ago from 
Mr. Kercheval, but it didn’t seem fair to 
ask even him.” 

“What about?” he said. 

‘* You,” she answered. 

‘* A question about me!” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of utter bewilderment. 

‘*A question I asked vou a little time 
ago, and which you did not answer.” 

‘What was it?” 

‘Your name,” she said. 

‘*My name?” he repeated, slowly. 

‘*T mean your racing name. I could 
have asked Mr. Kercheval—but I did not.” 

Cliffe laughed, shortly, abruptly. 

‘**Do you remember what we were say. 
ing about Elsa—her wanting to know?” 

“Oh,” eried the girl, indignantly, ‘* how 
“an you remember such a thing now— 
unless—because you wish to make me si- 
lent?” 

‘*That is not fair,’ 


‘he said, shortly. 
** Besides, I did not ask Mr. Kercheval,” 
she said. 


se 


3ut you have asked me.” 





‘“WHAT COULD MY RACING NAME IMPLY?” 
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‘No, I have not,” she said, positively. 

‘I misunderstood,” he replied. 

For a moment they stood looking at 
one another. The music swelled up from 
the house through the half-drawn curtain, 
and Elsa’s appeal fell on their unheeding 
ears: 

“ Lass’ dein Geheimniss mich erschauen, 
Dass wer du bist ich offen seh’ ?”’ 


He laughed a little as Lohengrin sang 
iis despairing ‘‘ Ach, schweige, Elsa.” 

‘* Tt is just the same,” he said. 

‘*T will not have you treat it in this 
way,” she cried, passionately. ‘* Besides, 
what I want to know is more impor- 
tant.” 

** But she did not know who her lover 
and her husband was.” 

‘* No more do I,” she answered, boldly. 
‘‘T should not ask the name, as a name— 
nor would she—but because of what it im- 
plies and tells.” 

‘* What could my racing name imply 
and tell?” he asked. 

‘*Do you remember Marion's story?” 
she answered, swiftly. ‘‘If one knew, for 
example, who was ‘Captain White,’ one 
would know a good deal of—hidden his- 
tory.” 

He glanced at her quickly. 

‘‘ Kitty,” he said, ‘‘ just because I did 
not happen to answer what you asked, 
you would not so quickly suspect? It 
would be worse than the woman on the 
stage.”’ 

‘‘ But if that were not all—if there were 
other things that made me suspect—would 
it not be natural that I should want to 
know when there is all this that it im- 
plies?” 

‘* And you do suspect?” 

**I—I don’t—no—but—I 
of it. The possibility is so awful. That 
you have not loved me all the time—that 
there was—is—some one else.” 

Cliffe took a step towards her. 

** Kitty,” he said. 

‘*No, no,” she cried, as she drew back; 
‘I don’t, but—but it is there—between 
us—and until you tell, it always will be.” 

‘Couldn't you forget it?’ he asked, en- 
viously. ‘‘If I never told—couldn’t you 
have that trust in me?” 

‘Yes, yes,” she hurried ** But, 
Harold, if there isn’t anything, why 
should it be? It is only a little, little 
thing,” she entreated, ‘‘and I do trust 
you so much that I know that it is no- 
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rannot think 


on. 
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thing, and therefore dare to be willing to 
know.” 

As she paused again Elsa’s song broke 
through the curtain: 


ig’ ohne Reue— 


“Woher du kommst s: 


‘* But if I wanted you to trust me with- 
out my telling you?” he said. 

**T should—lI should,” 
“ only—why?” 

‘** Because it might seem strange that 
so little a thing could make any differ- 
ence in such a big thing as our love.” 

‘*There is no little thing in love,” she 
urged, ‘‘or rather every little thing is 
big —for little are the things that influ- 
ence a woman—and it’s from them that 
she judges a man—and it is so strange— 
and the thought so awful—” 

**T can understand,” he replied, gently, 
“and I'll tell you. My name was ‘ Cap- 
tain White.’”’ 

She 


she answered; 


stood for a moment motionless, 
then hastily picked up the heavy wrap 
that hung on a chair near her, again she 
paused, stood for a moment, and throw- 
ing it down, turned to go through the 
curtain to the other part of the box. 
** But, Kitty ! Kitty !” he exclaimed, 
laughing, but with an undertone of anx- 
iety in his voice, ‘* that isn’t all.” 

‘*There can’t be anything else,” 
said, fiercely. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, as 
hand—" yes, there is,” 
ing over the words. 


she 


he seized her 
he went on, rushi- 
‘When we were 
going to be married I gave all the horses 
to Sandys, who was the dearest friend I 
had in the world, and as it was easier in 
a number of ways, I gave notice to the 
Association, and he took my name with 
the horses. I couldn't have told about 
the name out there without giving his 
story away. It was then-he met Connie 
Paulton, and it happened as Mrs. 
Kercheval said.” 

‘But the 
** that you 
swered—" 

‘‘It was for Sandys, I saw at once. 
You know Mrs. Kercheval said they al- 
ways used that name. He had just been 
in the box. The girl is in the house, and 
saw him. She sent a man to get pencil, 
paper, and an envelope, When the usher 
came, Phil was gone. I started to get it 
to him as soon as I could, for I knew he 
wanted to see her, and was not sure that 
she still wanted to see him. The other 


all 


just 
received — that 


note now,” she said, 


you an- 
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girl, to whom he was engaged, has run 
away with another man, and he is free.” 

‘* And he can marry the girl he loves?” 

‘**Yes,” said Cliffe. ‘‘That’s why he 
wanted to go to the ball—because he 
wanted to meet her, as she did him.” 

**Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I am so glad— 
happy! And, Harold, will you forgive 
me?” 

There was no time for him to answer, 
since, on the instant, her arms were around 
his neck and it was impossible for him to 
speak. 

‘*Come,” she said, ‘* we must go back. 
The Kerchevals must think it’s all very 
strange.” 


Mrs. Kercheval looked curiously at the 
two as they re-entered the box, and she 
nodded to Kercheval reassuringly. 

‘* There she is,” said Cliffe, as he bent 
over Kitty’s shoulder and directed her at- 
tention to the girl who, by her prettiness, 
had already attracted her notice. 

‘* He'll hardly go before the act is fin- 
ished,” Kitty whispered, now deeply in- 
terested in the reunited lovers. 


A STRANGE T 
BY HEZEKIAH 


YY HEEL, a town of Belgium, is one of 

J the ancient miracle-places of the 
Catholic Church in Europe. It has a 
shrine at which for centuries insane peo- 
ple have been reputed to be cured. 
Whatever may be the facts or the super- 
stitions in such cases, modern science 
has wrought what one might claim to 
be miracles there in the treatment of 
nervous diseases, for when Belgium, al- 
ways alert in social reforms, wished to 
make an experiment of caring for her in- 
sane poor by giving them the freedom of 
the open air and the fields, she choose 
Gheel as the place where the trial of the 
new method should be made. Here her 
Department of Charitable Institutions has 
reversed most of the methods of the past 
in the care of nervous patients by placing 
such invalids in small boarding-houses 
in the wide, open, sea-cooled country, and 
giving them their freedom under sympa- 
thetic supervision. The experiment of 
the Belgian government, at first held to 
be perilous, has proved as successful as 
its purpose was beneficent; it is one of 


But she had hardly spoken the las; 
word before the curtain of the opposit 
box was drawn, and Sandys entered, mu 
to the astonishment of the greater num 
ber of its occupants. As Kitty watehed 
through a glass, she saw Miss Paulto 
face turn white and then suddenly flus 
with a quick, hot blush. 

‘It’s the end of a story,” she said. 

‘* And perhaps the beginning,” Haro 
answered. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“Why, sometimes things happen 
people after they are married.” 

For a moment she did not speak. 

‘IT can only hope they'll be as hap) 
as we are,” she said, meekly, and he: 
hand stirred in the least suggestion of a 
movement toward him, and tlen was 
quickly drawn back. Again she wa: 
silent. ‘‘ Anyway,” she said, positively 
‘I did not ask Mr. Kercheval.” 

** No,” he answered, ‘* you did not.” 

‘* And I didn’t ask you,” she continued 
bravely —not looking at him, but glan 
cing away to the stage. 

Oliffe laughed. 


ALE OF GHEEL. 


BUTTERWORTH. 


the merciful miracles of modern science, 
whose influence seems destined to fill the 
world. The streets of Gheel, worn for a 
thousand years by the footsteps of un 
happy pilgrims, are now visited by the 
philanthropic investigators of all lands, 
who study the most merciful ways of 
treating the most pitiable of human afflic 
tions. 

Gheel is a green oasis of crofters’ cot 
tages, in a wide sea of sand called the 
Campine. Its attractive features are its 
great churches,its ever-turning, castlelike 
windmills, and its bright and rippling lin 
den-trees. 

The lindens of Gheel! What broken 
spirits have walked under their long, cool 
shadows—an empress; a prince; men of 
rank, crushed. by care; men of genius 
and intellectual power; people separated 
from their families; people with no fam- 
ilies and few friends; Belgium’s insane 
poor; the trembling epileptic; the out- 
cast, who has been made what he is by 
the strange conduct of long, slow inva- 
sion of mental disease—all reduced to a 





A STRANGE TALE OF 


common level in the sympathy of their 
sorrow. Gheel has been a miracle-place 
for the healing of the insane for so many 
centuries that one recalls with a heart- 
throb the long procession of these pil- 
grims of hope and fear as one sits down 
on the gray, mossy walls under the ave- 
jue of lindens, an avenue that stretches 
far, far away in the green garden of the 
sandy Campine. 

I shall never forget a tale of mental 
suffering and of relief through a new 
imagination that was told me by a Swiss- 
English physician as we sat down on the 
long low stone wall under the lindens of 
Gheel. 

My interest in Gheel had been curious- 
ly awakened. I was travelling from Ge- 
neva to Antwerp with a medical friend 
who had made a long study of the mor- 
bid manifestations of nervous disease. An 
asylum seemed to fly by the swift car 
window, and it left in my mind the 
shadow of its wing. 

‘Ts it true,” I asked my friend, *‘ that 
there is a town in, Belgium where thou- 
sands of insane or nervously gafflicted 
people aré allowed to roam Me. and 


where the farm folk for many miles are 
employed in boarding them and caring 


for them?” 

‘You mean Gheel in the Campine, 
the place where Belgium has made a new 
experiment in the care and treatment of 
her insane poor—the old miracle-place of 
St. Dymphnea. Yes,” he continued, ** it is 
true that some two or more thousand ner- 
vous patients are so cared for there in the 
freedom of the open air. I myself once 
sent there a patient whose case was the 
strangest I have ever known. I will tell 
you the curious story some day; it is a 
mystery of the imagination, and one that 
so touched my heart and awakened my 
curiosity that it has never ceased to haunt 
me.” 

The green, sunny fields and bowery 
towns of Belgium were moving past us 
like an unrolling picture. We had been 
together to the battle-field of Waterloo, 
had visited the famous well of Hogomont, 
so vividly described in Les Misérables, 
and had been to the place of the orchard 
where Napoleon I., a fugitive and ail 
alone, had spent an hour in reflection 
after the red twilight on that field which 
had decided his destiny and the lines of 
the map of Europe. What an hour to 
the suddenly fallen Emperor that must 
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have been! What thoughts, what feel- 
ings must have come to him in that 
orchard, in the twilight after the sun- 
burst and clouds, when the god shrunk 
into the man! I had shared the imagina- 
tions of the place with my friend the 
Doctor. 

He continued to answer my question, 
as he saw that I was so greatly interested. 

‘‘Gheel in the Campine, or open-sea 
country,” he said, ‘‘is a place of wide 
horizons, of green gardens and _ fields, 
where the arms of the great windmills 
are always going. It is situated some 
twenty-six miles from Antwerp, in the 
province of Antwerp. Its titular saint is 
the Princess Dymplnea, who was slain 
by her father, an ancient King of Ireland, 
for her virtuous conduct there, at whose 
death or martyrdom deranged people 
were said to have been restored to health. 
A shrine arose there to commemorate this 
supposed miraculous healing. It is now 
a very beautiful church, with a long his- 
tory—a place of prayers for the recovery 
of the insane, full of legendary lore. 

“St. Dymphnea’s tomb became a place 
of pilgrimages for the healing of deranged 
folk. The patients used to undergo a kind 
of novitiate in a house near the church, 
or that formed a part of it, before they 
entered the mausoleum. 

‘The town now is a state hospital, 
some thirty miles in circumference, where 
the patients are treated in cottage board- 
ing-houses, and where wonderful cures 
are reported to have been wrought. You 
have heard the story of the Miller of 
Gheel?” 

‘* No, Doctor, I never so much as heard 
the name of Gheel before. Who was the 
miller?” 

‘‘He is represented as a kind of Bel- 
gian ‘ Wise Man of Gotham’; he set up 
two windmills in the same lot, and he 
reflected that there would not be wind 
enough in one lot for two windmills, and 
so he had one of the mills removed. 

‘The strange thing about Gheel is,” 
he continued, *‘ that most of the patients 
become harmless there. As the open-air 
hospital is now conducted, it is one of 
the most successful experiments in men- 
tal healing that has ever been made.” 

I became intensely interested. ** How, 
my friend, do you account for this re- 
sult?” I asked, with a nervous curiosity. 

‘** By hypnotism, in part. Gheel makes 
for the patients a new imagination. The 
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insane folk believe that they will be 
harmless there, and they are harmless. 
It is a new imagination that helps to heal 
in mental disease. The atmosphere of the 
place is quiet, and is haunted with legends 
of wonderful recovery. ‘Iam a little de- 
ranged,’ said a prince who was being 
treated there, ‘but the quiet here helps 
me.’ The quiet that helps one there is 
not only that of the air, fields, gardens, 
and linden-trees, but of the hope in all 
faces. The afflicted people are sent there 
to recover, and many of them do either 
recover or come to have a more hopeful 
imagination.” 

I began to dream of all that the Doctor 
had told me about Gheel as we passed 
along towards Antwerp, the sunny villas 
and the open fields still flying past us. 
The partial failure of mental powers ac- 
counts for so many things that are strange 
and sad in life that 1 have long felt, 
though not myself a physician, a most 
sympathetic interest in what relates to 
the help and healing of the insane. 

While I was thus dreaming, the Doctor 
said to me, ‘‘Gheel is a ‘commune,’ a 
‘kindergarten,’ for those who have _ be- 
come children again. It leads the ima- 
gination into free air and fields.” 

A ‘commune ” 
recalled the old New England traditions 
of tying those whose wills became weak, 
and nerves unbalanced and irresponsive, 
to bedposts and staples; of such as rat- 
tled their chains on the approach of 
friends, and whose cries and moans made 
wakeful nights in lonely houses, until 
merciful death brought the healing of 
silence; of suicides who, on account of 
their disease, were buried in lots apart 
from the common villages of the dead, 
and upon whose graves in old England, 
if not in New, the ignorant cast stones 
with looks of terror. ‘Iam going to be 
mad,” said poor George III., ‘‘and I wish 
that I were dead.” But death did not 
come; he came to live at last in a padded 
room, and Waterloo passed and he knew 
it not. As said poor Charles Lamb— 

for ills like these 
Christ is the only cure: say less than this, 
And say it to the winds. 

There is no experience in life, however 
hard or sad, that one may not glorify by 
a noble sympathy. Charles Lamb was 
a better man for the loving care that he 
bestowed upon his periodically insane 


‘ sister: he saw life with a clearer vision 


a ‘‘kindergarten.” I 


for this experience, and it imparted to 
his genius and wit the grace and tone 

a beautiful charity that was the love 
the world. 

“It is not hypnotism,” I said to th 
Doctor; ‘‘it is the power of the huma: 
heart that has made a healing fountain 
of Gheel.” 

The high tower of Antwerp cathedr: 
began to rise in the blue air—the ‘ lac 
tower,’ whose chimes never cease —t 
crown of glory of the land and sea. We . 
were in the city of Rubens soon, and tlie 
next day the Doctor met me in the hot 
reading-room, and said, 

‘Where shall we go—to the Rubens 
collection?” 

“It is a lovely day; let us go to 
Gheel.” 

‘To confirm your view that the won 
der one may observe there is the resu! 
of sympathetic faith in human natur 
and not of hypnotism?” said he. ‘* W: 
will go.” 

It was a lovely day, and the country 
was most beautiful along our way. ! 
never saw a more restful, level landscape 
There is a vivid, lustrous greenness in 
the low countries of Belgium and Hol 
land that, except in England, is seldom 
to be seen elsewhere in the world—a 
greenness that leads to the semicircle o 
the embanked sea, where everything 
gleams, glows, and glistens. Red pop 
pies, like those one sees in early summer 
on the battle-field of Waterloo, sprinkle 
the airy verdure. Everywhere were 
blooming gardens, and picturesque pea 
sant women at work in them. Ata little 
distance from the city giant windmills 
began to appear, antique, castlelike struc 
tures, with great arms that seemed to b« 
putting to flight some invading foe. On 
the level landscape, and in the clea 
bright air, near and far, they always at 
tracted and delighted the eye. 

The conductor on guard cried out, 
‘*Gheel!” I looked out. 

** Where?” I asked. 

There was spread out before us much 
the same broad green landscape, bright 
sunlight, and-windmills. We passed from 
the car to the platform. In the distance 
two great churches arose, one of them 
seemingly in the fields. They looked like 
cathedrals from which the city had van 
ished. 

Quiet? We recalled the prince who 
sought the influences of the place some 
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ten or more years ago, and said to a friend 
whom he met there, ‘‘I am a little de- 
ranged, but the quiet here helps me.” 
[here is something pathetic in the con- 
dition of one who thus understood so 
well his own case, and whose apprehen- 
sions must have been that he would lose 
His view of Gheel will 
be shared at once by the nervous visitor. 
The quiet is atmospheric—it can be felt. 
[t is hypnotie. 

The people who left the cars walked 
leisurely along the blooming sidewalk of 
a winding road. A héte,as a host is called, 
or one who boards the paying patients, 
came down to the depot to meet some one 
who was being treated there. A nouwr- 
ricier, asa cottager who cares for the poor 
is called, appeared there also in a peasant 
frock, and went away alone. There were 
dog-earts in the road: there are these 
cheerful carts, in which three dogs do the 
work of a horse, everywhere in Gheel. 
The peasants peddle their milk and vege- 
tables in these picturesque vehicles. The 
patients ride in them. 

[ followed the Doctor, who followed the 


control of self. 


people. 

We came at last to a little town likea 
place in aGerman story-book. The houses 
were old,the streets clean and simple; the 
square was like that of ‘‘ Old Antwerp” 
as exhibited at last year’s exposition, or 
in 1894. Overall, like a mountain, loomed 
the old church. 

The door of the church was open to 
the sun. The Doctor went in, and I fol- 
lowed him. It was a vision: the great 
crucifix hanging from the arch over the 
resplendent altar; the fine carvings of 
the Stations of the Cross; the pulpit borne 
up by cherubs; the pictures, decorations, 
and the harmony of the whole. I could 
have remained there fo» hours in the si- 
lence of such a beautiful revelation. 

‘** We will now go to the hospital vil- 
lage,” said the Doctor. 

** Where?” 

I saw no hospital—nothing that would 
remind one of such an institution. But 
the hospital there is not an institution; it 
is a place, a village, a hamlet. 

We turned a corner at last, when there 
came to view a vision as lovely as that in 
the church. It was an arch formed by a 
mile or more of linden-trees. The vista 
was a long cool shadow in the broad 
fields of the sun. On one side of this 
avenue was the hospital, a little village 
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of neat brick houses, and on the other 
side houses of the farm folk, with thatched 
or straw-covered roofs, with green moss 
about the roomy chimneys. 

We stopped, for the scene was a charm. 
Then the shadow of the place came into 
my mind. Think of the anxiety, the 
suffering, the flickering hopes, the long 
hours of despair, the sleepless nights, the 
thoughts of loved ones, the heart pain at 
the neglect of the world, the longings for 
life, the longings for death that does not 
come, that this old bowery town has 
seen ! 

‘* Doctor,” I asked, ‘‘ what is the best 
preventive against a diseased mind?” 

‘The habit of self-control in youth,” 
he answered. 

‘* And what is the cure?” 

‘*A new imagination in a free life like 
that you may find here. Nearly all of 
the methods of treatment of the insane 
in the past have been a mistake.” 

Two patients passed by us. One had 
a cheerful face, the other seemed to be 
the ghost of a life. The Doctor directed 
my attention to them. 

‘At Gheel,” he said, ‘‘a patient who 
is recovering is given the charge of one 
who is disordered and depressed. The 
method gives to one responsibility, and 
to the other hope; it helps both.” 

A little woman came ambling by. with 
a fantastic handkerchief over her head. 
She seemed to be in the realm of the im 
agination. She stopped and dropped a 
courtesy. 

‘* Have you lost your way?” she asked. 

‘*T never was here before,” I replied. 

‘**Always keep your way when you 
have it, and you will never get lost.” 
She dropped another courtesy and said: 
‘Trouble dwells in houses. I live out-of- 
doors; it is good for my head. I should 
be well enough if I hadn't any head.” 
She added, ‘‘ Some people think that I do 
not know much, and I rather guess that 
they are not much mistaken.”’ She had 
evidently used one word too many. She 
looked happy and ambled away. 

More pleasing scenes were coming into 
view. The peasants were returning from 
some market in dog-carts. The little 
dogs were perfect pictures of the happi- 
ness of helpful industry. 

We entered a small neat brick house, 
and there met Dr. Peeters, the superin- 
tendent of the Commune, who speaks 
English well. 
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‘*Gheel,” said Dr. Peeters to us, evi- 
dently intending the information for me, 
‘is an open establishment without walls, 
without gates, or any instruments of force. 
The patients who come here are exam- 
ined, and their cases are studied in the 
hospital cottages; they are then sent out 
into the Commune, each district of which 
is under a medical inspector. A large 
number of these patients think that they 
are persecuted, and the nourriciers, or 
farm people who board them, have learned 
such control as to dispel such illusions 
from their minds. It is not intended 
that a harsh, censorious word should be 
spoken at Gheel.” 

‘‘ Nagging keeps fresh the sore of the 
mind,” said my friend the Swiss doctor. 
‘*Let us go out into the roads of the Com- 
mune.” 

The Doctor led the way, and bidding 
good-by to Dr. Peeters, I followed him. 
We passed by green gardens and vine- 
shaded doors. We became tired at last, 
and sat down on a wall under the trees, 
near which the fans of a giant windmill 
were circling in the bright clear air. 

‘* Doctor, you said that you once sent 
a patient here, and that the case was a 
very strange one.” 

‘*Her name was Lucia Van Ness,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘I will tell you her 
story, for the scene of her last hours has 
never ceased to impress me:— . 

‘Lucia Van Ness was a_ beautiful 
French peasant girl. She lived near Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in the little town of 
Voltaire- Ferney, near the chateau that 
contains the heart of Voltaire, and whose 
garden commands a glorious view of Mt. 
Blane. Her mother was a widow, and the 
girl grew up among the peasantry, and 
attracted attention wherever she went by 
her singular beauty and grace. She was 
very devoted to her mother, and won the 
love of all people by her wit, sympathy, 
and charity; and yet she was peculiar. 
There were times when she seemed to be 
absent from herself, to lose the conscious- 
ness of things around her, and to live in 
a dream. When her mother spoke to her 
in these moods, she would start up and 
say, ‘Oh, mother, where was I? I have 
been away.’ 

‘*An English gentleman, a wealthy 
bachelor of a worthy family, took a villa 
or chateau that overlooked Lake Leman, 
at a place near to the widow's cottage. 
His name was Cyril. He was possessed 


of a fine face and manner; was very sus 
ceptible, amiable, and generous; and }\ 
won the affection of the French and Swiss 
peasants. He liked to make pienies fo) 
these people on Mt. Saléve and in the wood 
overlooking the junction of the Arve and 
the Rhone, and at one of these picnics he 
chanced to meet Lucia Van Ness: and. 
delighted with her fresh beauty and ami 
able simplicity, he showed her mucl: at 
tention. The girl immediately fell mad] 
in love with him, and from that time her 
only thought seemed to be how she might 
see him or meet him. She would loite: 
about his gates to see him pass out in his 
carriage, and to receive the kindly recog 
nition that he gave to those whom lx 
knew. Her earnest face began to haunt 
him in his thoughts of companionship as 
no other ever had done. She used to go 
with her old mother on sunny afternoons 
to Voltaire’s Garden, which was open to 
the public, and sit on the seats that com 
manded the magnificent mountain view 
Cyril once met her there, and they passed 
together through the long covered arbor, 
among the ivies and myrtles, and curious 
outlooks to the vistas cut in the hedge 
walls. 

‘*Her soul in that walk appealed to 
him. She became the vision of his love. 
He came to feel that his happiness in life 
was at the mercy of this simple and beau- 
tiful French girl, and one day he came to 
her cottage and said to the widow: 

‘**T wish to see your daughter alone 
this evening, and to pay her the greatest 
honor that a man can offer to a woman. 
Have I your consent?’ 

‘I would not deny my daughter a 
crown,’ said the old French lady, over- 
whelmed with surprise. 

‘That night he declared his love to 
Lucia. She received such a shock of joy 
that she fell at his feet, saving: 

*** This is too much! I only wish that 
I could die for you. I have no will but 
yours.’ 

‘*The wedding was planned. It was to 
take place in one of the churches in Ge 
neva; and Cyril was so pleased with the 
spirit of his bride that he wished to make 
the event a notable one. He bestowed 
upon the girl the most beautiful presents. 

3ut it was observed that she had not been 
herself since the shock of joy that fol- 
lowed the young man’s avowal of his 
love. There were times that she seemed 
to forget who she was; to lose, as it were, 
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her identity; and to recover from the 
state of mental absence as from a trance 
or dream. 

‘“The wedding-day came. The little 
village was like a holiday, all the peasant 
folk were so happy,and the simple French 
the bride. The 
jis rang out, and all hearts beat with 


yomen were so proud of 
the bells. The church doors opened, and 

crowd filled the church amid pealing 

tusic and strewings of flowers 

‘Cyril's coach waited at the door of the 
cottage, and in it the bridegroom watched 
for that door to open under the vines. It 
The 
ridegroom’s face was framed in the coach 


did not open, but the bells rang on 


door. 
‘*A man, at last, 
back door, appeared in the hedge rows. 


who had come out ofa 


‘“*Why does she not come?’ gasped 
Cyril 

‘*Ttis awful! said the man. 

‘** What is awful? asked Cyril, with 
white face, leaping out of the coach. 

“*Haven’t they told you?’ said 
man. 


the 
They have told me nothing. For 
God’s sake, what has happened? 

‘** She has gone mad.’ 

“So it was. When the bells were fill- 
ing the streets with joy, and she did not 
appear, they had forced open the door of 
her room, and her mother had found her 
there on her bed, lying in a heap, her 
bridal dress and veil and flowers wrapped 
around her. She lifted her hands and 
cried : 

‘**My brain burns; I eannot bear it! 
This is too much. 

‘Presently she knew no one, not even 
her mother. 

‘* There no wedding The bells 
ceased ringing. .The news of what had 
happened stopped the joyous pulse-beat 
of every heart. People looked into each 
other's faces. There were tears in many 
The people all gathered in the 
street before the door 

‘*Oyril rushed into the house. She did 
not know him. The old mother fell into 
his arms. He pressed her to his bosom, 
and said: 

‘“**T am a man of honor, and be she 
mad or sane, I will marry her. She will 
be better soon. Oh, my Lucia, that this 
should come to thee!’ 

‘*She recovered slowly. 
her nurse, and he privately married her. 

‘‘They were happy for some years, 


Let me die! 


was 


eves. 


Cvril became 
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when she became strange at times, and 
people Saw that a shadow was coming. 
She jealous of Cyril without 
eause, and her love turned into hatred. 
She for a time avoided him and refused 
to speak to him, and she then made an 
attempt to take his life. 

‘**What was he to do? 

‘* He brought the case to me. 

*Let me take her to Gheel,’ I said, 
‘the Belgian miracle-town, and find a 
place there with some experienced héte 
where she would have rest and quiet in 
the wide, still 
air.’ 

‘**Yes, but she can have quiet 
good air in the Alpine valleys.’ 
‘*'* ier 


said. 


became 


country, and pure open 
and 


imagination is disordered,’ I 
the imagination 
beyond any place that I ever knew.’ 

‘** * How is that? he asked 

“<The open as I said, the plain 
nourishing food, the atmosphere of hope 
and sympathy, the religious faith, the 
sight of restored people, all favorably af 
fect the deranged fancy. That is the place 
for her. Let me take her away.’ 

‘‘T brought her here. She talked con- 
stantly about the cruelty and tyranny of 
her husband on the way. 

‘** Lucia’s cloud began to lift at Gheel. 
But, as it did so, she seemed to have for 
gotten Cyril. He her, but she 
received him as a stranger. She recalled 
that she had had a husband, but she did 
not associate him with Cyril. 

‘*Her mother died in these dark days, 
but she seemed to have forgotten that she 
had had a mother. Thus a year passed. 

‘** Did you ever know a case like mine?’ 
she would ask, pitifully, when there came 
to her a dim consciousness that she was 
a patient here. 

‘“There was a case at Gheel that some 
what resembled hers, and as soon as this 


*Gheel corrects 


air, 


visited 


patient began to recover, I saw in the ex 
perience a ray of hope for her. The wo 
man was called Annie. 

‘*T placed poor Lucia under the charge 
of this woman, who had been subject to 
like illusions. As soon as they met, Lu 
cia seemed to become cheerful. I noted 
the change, and sent for Cyril. 


‘I recall the meeting well. Cyril 


came to Gheel, and following my direc 
tions he sat down upon the bank under 
the lindens at her hour for a walk. 

‘The old beauty had come back to her 


face. It was early summer, and the birds 
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were singing in the fields, and she her- 
self approached us that day hummin 
some scrap of a song. 

‘‘As she came up to us she stopped. 
She spoke to me in a very cheerful way; 
then looked Cyril full in the face, and 
said: ‘I seem to have met you somewhere 
before. I have seen you in my dreams.’ 

‘***T have come here hoping to meet 
you,’ said Cyril. ‘Do you not know me?’ 

‘‘She stepped back; her eyes swam 
with tears. 

‘**Then you do pity me, don’t you?’ 

‘** Yes, Lucia.’ 

‘** And you will undertake my case?’ 

‘““* Ves. What case, Lucia?’ 

‘** You will protect me from him, from 
him. Ido not seem to remember now; 
from him who was my enemy. They used 
to say that le was my husband, or some- 
thing like that, but he was not; he never 
was. I feel sure that you will protect 
me. Will vou come and see me at the 
cottage?’ 

‘The two went back to the cottage 
hand in hand. They talked long and 
lovingly together, and as they parted, she 
said to me: 

‘I am happy again. This man has 
promised to be my protector.’ 

‘*Day after day Cyril went to see her, 
and many were the long walks that they 
took under the lindens. 

‘*One day I met her, and she touched 
my arm and said, 

‘** Doctor, I have a secret to tell you. 
It makes me so happy. J am engaged.’ 

‘Engaged? To whom?’ 

“**To Cyril! It is a good engagement. 
He has a true heart, and if there be a 
heaven, it was paved in gold for such as 
he.’ 

‘** He is a true man,’ said I. 

** Ves, he is a erue man,’ she ‘added. 
‘And he will be good to me.’ 

‘** He surely will.’ 

‘** May I go away with him?” 

‘**VYou may. That would be a wise 
thing todo. I know Cyril. He will al- 
ways be good to you. I am glad that 
you are going away together.’ 

‘Cyril had courted his wife again, and 
had again received from her the promise 
of her love 

‘I honor the man who is true to his 
wife under all conditions and cireum- 


or 
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stances in such a ease of irresponsible 
mental affliction. who suffers from her 
and with her, and whose heart never for- 


gets the vow at the altar. His ex} 
ence will ennoble his life, and make 

vista of it an everlasting support for 
own infirmities. 

‘Cyril called in a priest one day, ; 
he joined the hands of the two, and bless: 
them, and told them that they were | 
band and wife. 

‘*Ten years of happiness passed in this 
newly wedded love, and then the yx 
woman withered, and one day she 
dying. 

***Cyril, I am nearing the gates. | 
have been looking out on the Alpi 
glow; it is the last time. I had a lus 
band once, before you. My mind beeany 
weak, and a darkness came into it; I was 
not myself—I did not treat him well. 
hurts me now to think of it. I did n 
treat him well. He was good to me, but 
was not myself.’ 

‘Lucia, what was his name?’ 

*** His name was— _ I have tried to re- 
member his name. It comes to me no 
His name was Cyril —like yours. H 
lived on the borders of Lake Leman, 1: 
Geneva. IlIlovedhim. We used to wa 
together in the garden of Voltaire-F: 
ney. Did you ever know him?’ 

*** Yes, Lucia, I know him well.’ 

‘**Cyril, come here. I did not trea 
him well—I was not myself. You d 
pity me, don’t you? Could you find him 
and send him to me? Is he near?’ 

*** Yes, Lucia?’ 

“*Then go, Cyril, go. Send him t 
me. I want to tell him that I was not 
myself, that there came a great darkness 
upon me and I was lost in life. I ca 
die easy then. (God knows that I hav: 
done the best I could in life! You « 
pity me?’ 

‘*He left the room. As he was going 
out, she said, 

‘*** Send him alone.’ 

‘*He presentiy returned. She put out 
her hands. 

*** You are Cyril, my old husband Jo: 
gone. I can see that you are. Do yo 
remember the picnic on the Saléve, an 
the garden, and the lake? 

‘** Yes, Lucia, I remember them well.’ 

““*The bells rung. Wedid not marry 
then; but you were true. You loved and 
pitied me. I turned against you—my 
mind lost its power. I was tempted, and 
I did not know. You will forgive me, 
won't you?’ 

**Tt was all overlooked long ago. 


S 
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[here was nothing to forgive. You were 
sick.’ 

‘**Go and eall Cyril.’ 

‘‘He went out, and came back again. 

‘** He has forgiven me, and now I for- 
cive everybody; and may God forgive 
me! Lam going; I feel life leaving me. 
You have been true to me. He was true, 
nd you have been true, and I did the best 
| could in the darkness. Go and eall 
Cyril again. I want to you both. 
You both have been true.’ 

‘*He left her, and presently returned, 
and stood in the door. 

**You are Cyril. Both of are 
Cyril? Isee now, both of you are Cyril, 
and you have been true. Oh, this is too 
much! I am too happy to bear it; I do 
not deserve such happiness as this. I 
am going fast.’ Her face brightened. 
‘Cyril, do you remember Gheel?’ 

‘** Yes, Lucia, and the gardens and the 
fields and the windmills.’ 

‘** And the linden-trees. I was healed 
at Gheel; only my memory was not left 
right. Do you know what it was that 
healed me? It was Annie’s hand. She had 
been like me, and she could feel for me. 
In cases like mine it is sympathy that 
You brought Annie to me. 

‘*** How serene and happy I was when 
healing came and I used to walk under 
the linden-trees! I can the winds 


see 


you 


Saves. 


hear 
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White clouds wander 


Where is the shadow 
And where this sor 


Here in the sun 


The long, long years 

Close in a mist of 
Youth is lord of the 
Only the early dews 
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there now, and the ripple of the leaves, 
and all the birds singing. 

***T can feel Annie’s hand still. 
me take yours. Iam faint; I am going 
now. Take me by the hand once more. 
The bells are ringing; there will be no 
disappointment there, where I am going.’ 

‘* She breathed feebly. 

*** Cyril, lean feel your hand. It—is 
—growing —dark, but I can feel your 
hand, and you have led me all the way in 
the sunlight and in the shadow. Your 
heart is beating in your hand, and, Cyril, 
oh, Cyril, I am so happy in the shadow, 
your—hand—has—been—true.’ 

‘* They carried her body back to the lit- 
tle village on Lake Leman, and the old 
French bell that had rung out for her 
wedding tolled forty times; and the pea- 
sants stripped the roses from their gar- 
dens and covered with them the new 
earth of her grave.” 


Let 


The story told among the lindens of 
Gheel that whispered of hope in the green 
garden of the sands of the sea had for my 
2ars this simple interpretation: the power 
of the human heart to make a better im- 
agination is one of the most transforming 
influences of life. This is the lever of 
uplifting hands everywhere, and this is 
one of the secrets of the miracles of beau- 
tiful Gheel in the Campine. 


WUNDER!” 
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ERE in the sun the thrushes sing; 


the tulips shine; 

and wet leaves swing— 
of Winter’s wing, 

row of yours and mine? 


and the twilight way 
the sun’s own gold; 
world to-day— 


are gray; 


Only the last year’s leaves are old. 


With youth's wild heart and with youth’s wet eyes 


We wait once mor 


> what the hour may bring, 


Young once more with the woods and skies, 


Rich with the sun’s gold—rich and wise— 


O Wind that blows f 
O strange soft-whis 
87 
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pering Wind of Spring. 
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THE FUTURE OF RAILROAD INVESTMENTS. 


BY W. A. CRANE 


\ ILLIONS of dollars are invested in 
4 railroad properties in the United 
States. Bond and stock issues, represent- 
ing this enormous accumulation of capi- 
tal, are held in every quarter of the globe 
where investments are made. The return 
on this investment has gradually been re 
duced, and at the present time is at the 
minimum rate. Through expansion, re- 
organization, and refunding, stock and 
bond issues afloat have been enormously 
swollen, while the return in interest and 
dividends has tended gradually toward a 
The refunding of the New 
York Central and Lake Shore debts is one 
of the most important events in recent 
financial history, but it means more to 
the future of all railroad investments 
than the mere saving in fixed charges to 


] ] , 
iower ievel. 


these two companies. 

Railroad companies in the United 
States now paying high interest rates 
are, in the main, companies which are 
financially strong. Weaker companies 
have been relieved of many of their high- 
rate interest bonds through bankruptcy 
proceedings, instituted once or, in some 
cases, twice during the past ten or fifteen 
years. Solvent companies, many of them, 
are paying interest on bonds issued twen- 
tv or more years ago, when 7 and even 8 
per cent. per annum was the rule. 

Below is a carefully prepared tabula- 
tion of high-rate interest bonds of leading 
railroad companies in the United States, 


maturing in the next six or eight years. 





et: 

F Interest. — 

. Present Rate At 3 1-2 per Cent. 
8 per cent $1,110,720 00 $485,940 00 
7 per cent 312, 21,909,144 95 10,954,572 48 
6 per cent 264, 15,893,561 34 9,271,419 12 
5 per cent 95,966,549 4,948,342 45 8,463,839 71 


23 $43,862,068 74 | $24,175,771 31 


Total .., $690,736,3 


In this table bonds bearing from 5 to 8 
per cent. are included. The annual 
interest charge is given, together with 
the interest charge computed at 34 per 
cent., the rate at which the New York 


Central and Lake Shore debts are » 
funded. 

To refund these issues at 34 per cent 
would mean a yearly saving of $19,686 
297 43; but these figures by no meaus 
represent the amount of high-rate inter 
bonds outstanding. 

Table No. 2 shows the aggregate « 
stock and bond issues of leading roads 
and systems in the United States, e1 
bracing 138,680 miles of road, over tlie 
fourths of the total mileage of the coum 





try. The classes of bonds are given, «1 
the percentage each class bears to tli 
total. 
No. 2. 
P I 
« I Ss 
ID. c-nidcaterre lars 138,680 179.8 
Stock ........--| $3,512,830,811 A $5,182,121, 999 
Bonds 
8 per cent...... 3 
7 per cent... 115 
6 per cent 930, 193,954 23.6 
5 per cent... 1,253,913, 767 31.8 
446 per cent 294, 508,500 7.5 
4 per cent... 846,855,962 21.5 
All other... 148,482, 050 3.8 


L Total bonds... $3,941,826,197 | 100.0  $5,640,942.567 

Of companies embracing 138,680 miles 
of road, 11.5 per cent. of the funded di 
bears 7 per cent. interest; 23.6 per cent 
6 per cent. interest; and 31.8 per cent., 5 
In 1878, 48.3 per cent. 
were 7 per cent. bonds, and 44.6 per cent 
6 per cent. bonds—93 per cent. of the tota 
issue. At the preseut time two-thirds of 
the total bonded debt bears 5 per cent. in 
terest or more. The total annual interest 
charge is $199,215,000. At 34 per cent. 
the interest charge would be $137,946,417 

a yearly saving of $61,268,583, equal to 
2 per cent. on the stock. 

In table No. 3 the classes of bonds 
given above are divided so as to show 


per cent. interest. 


the issues of what may be considered 


the better class of companies—roads that 
have not been through bankruptey—and 
the weaker class. 

The table is interesting chiefly as show 
ing the higher rate of interest borne by 





THE FUTURE 
the strong companies. The strong com- 
panies are paying 7 per cent. interest on 
one-fifth of their total funded debt; the 
weaker companies, 7 per cent. only on one- 
twentieth. The strong companies have 
elatively asmaller amount of 5 and 6 per 
cent. bonds outstanding than the weaker 
companies, and about the same of 4 and 
i+ percents. The lower-rate bonds issued 
1y the strong companies represent new 
ssues made in recent years for improve- 
ents; the high-rate interest bonds repre- 
sent issues made twenty or more years 


npanies 


i 63,5 . 75,282 
$1,483,923: $2,028,897, 733 


6,659, 200 4 
345,625,782 20.4 
286,115,243 16.8 
477,803,652 28.2 
120,726,000 '5 
413,734,858 244 433,121,104 a 

45,031,191 27 103,450,859 6 


100.0 $2,245,630, 271 


5,500,200 of 
109,586,782 4. 
644,078,711 28 
776,110,115 34. 
173,782,500 7 

Ly 

other . 
Total bonds $1,695,695,926 100.0 

The total amount of 8 per cent. bonds 
that mature in the next five or six years, 
as shown in table No. 1, is $13,884,000. 
The total amount of 8 per cents. out- 
standing for the companies included in 
table No. 2 is $12,159,400. The aggregate 
of 6 and 7 per cent. bonds maturing in the 
iext few years, as shown in table No. 1, 
is $577,885,474. The total amount of 6 
ind 7 per cent. bonds of roads included in 
the statement of strong companies is $631,- 
741,025. The Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quiney has outstanding bonds bearing 7 
per cent. interest to the amount of $31.- 
557,000: the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, $31,720,000: and the Chicago and 
Northwestern, $46,514,000. It is mainly 
the bonds of these strong companies which 
will shortly mature, and which, by reason 
of the financial strength of the companies 
issuing them, can be refunded at a very 
low rate of interest. 

To refund these bonds at 34 per cent. 
will mean an enormous saving. The an- 
nual saving to the Lake Shore road by 
the refunding of its debts, on the basis 
of the company’s report for 1896, will be 
$1,290,000. The bonds to be retired ag- 
gregate $43,442,000; they mature at vary- 
ing periods up to 1903. The annual sav- 
ing to the New York Central will be 
$1,044,760. The bonds to be retired ag- 


~~ « 


gregate $70,377,333, and mature at vary- 
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ing periods up to 1905. In place of the 
$43,442,000 of the Lake Shore bonds, 
$50,000,000 of new 34 per cent. bonds will 
be issued; and in place of the $70,377,333 
of the New York Central bonds to be re 
tired, $85,000,000 of new 34 per cent. bonds 
will be issued. 

The money saved to these companies 
by reduced fixed charges will be absorbed 
in other directions; it may be at first in 
improvements or in larger dividends on 
stock, but whatever the earlier disposi- 
tion of this money, it will ultimately be 
absorbed in reduced charges for transpor- 
tation. A study of transportation statis- 
tics covering many years shows that to 
be the certain end. It is the same with 
all companies—those considered to be con- 
servatively managed as well as the oth- 
The tendency of all railroad rates is 
constantly toward a lower level. Com- 
petition gradually carries the rate down. 
Only where competition has been stifled 
do rates remain stationary. The pursuit 
for traffic between competing lines is ex- 
tremely active. Every consideration ex- 
cept the determination to get business is 
thrown tothe winds. The rights of stock 
and bond holders—if they have any—are 
wholly disregarded. The stronger com- 
panies financially are in much better po- 
sition to hold their own in this race, but 
the financial weakness of the others does 
not in any way retard them in keeping up 
with or leading their competitors. The 
result may be bankruptcy, but the friend- 
ly protection of the courts is always at 
hand, and unlucky stock and bond hold- 
ers can be compelled to submit to reor- 
ganization, no matter how the 
terms. 

The effect of this competition is reflect- 
ed in table No. 4. This table shows the 


ers. 


drastic 


New England 
Trunk, East .... 
Trunk, West 


Southern . 


1.440 
S870 
.843 

1.059 

1.600 

1.390 

2.431 


1.600 


Granger 
Southwest . 


Pacific. ... - @B i 27! 2.180 


ol ae 31 5 1.280 


average rate per ton per mile, for the 
years mentioned, for certain leading com- 
peting lines, in different sections of the 
country, or of roads having similar classes 
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of traffic. The figures in parentheses op 
posite tle title of each group indicate the 
number of roads or systems included in 
the group in this comparison. 

In the New England group are included 
the New Haven, the Boston and Albany, 
and the Boston and Maine roads; with 
the trunk lines, East, are New York Cen- 
tral, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore 
and Ohio, and West, Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore, **‘ Big Four,” and other com- 
peting lines; in the Granger group, St. 
Paul, Northwest, Burlington and Quincy, 
and Omaha; and in the others the same 
class of roads 

The figures for 1880 cover the same 
roads, except as to the Southern, South- 
west, and Pacific groups, where combina- 
tions since made make it impossible to 
carry the comparison back to that year 
for all the systems; but in the main the 
figures are for the same roads, and afford 
adequate means for comparison. On all 
roads the reduction is from 1.280 in 1880 
to .850 in 1890, and to .787 in 1895. On 
all classes of roads there has been a re- 
duction, except the New England. 

The average rate per ton per mile of 
the Lake Shore road in 1895 was .561, .07 
below the average rate of the roads of the 
same group. In 1890 the average rate 
was .626, .04 below the average of roads 
in the same group that year. Apportion 
the saving in the annual interest charge 
to be effected by the refunding of the 
company’s bonds between the passenger 
and freight earnings, on the basis of an 
equal percentage of saving in the average 
passenger rate and the average freight 
rate per ton per mile, and the freight rate 
of 1895 would be reduced from .561 to 
.532. 

Apply the same calculation to the earn- 
ings of the New York Central. This com 
pany will save in fixed charges by the 
proposed refunding $1,044,760. Appor- 
tion this so that the saving in the pas- 
senger rate will be at the same ratio as 
ihe freight, and the rate per ton per mile 
on freight will be reduced from .729, the 
rate per ton per mile in 1895, to .701. 
soth of these roads are important lines 
in the class to which they belong. They 
control a large percentage of the tonnage 
of all roads in their class. <A lower rate 
means a larger traffic—much larger, in 


fact, than it was in 1895, which y 
vear of depression. In computing 
rates on the basis of the reduced interes 
charge incident to the refunding of , 
isting bond issues no allowance can 
made for the larger tonnage, but w 
larger tonnage the average rate would 
still further reduced. 

A saving of $19,686,297 43 by the 
funding of the bonds ineluded in ta}, 
No. 1, printed above, would ultimat 
mean the same thing to the roads ev; 
cerned. The stronger companies are 
a position to take advantage of this sa 
ing. In the race for traffic they can meet 
the competition of the weak roads. R 
striction of competition by combinati: 
may enable all to secure sufficient rey 
nue to meet all charges. The effect « 
partial restriction is illustrated by 1 
conditions existing in the New England 
States. There the traffic is controlled b 
a few lines, and the effect is seen in tli 
average rate, which was a trifle lowe: 
1895 than it was in 1890, but higher 
both years than it was in 1880. 1 
stronger companies have secured contr 
of the weaker, and while traffic has in 
creased enormously, the average rat 
charged is maintained at a point wher 
it will provide sufficient revenue to cove: 
all charges. 


Partial reports of earnings and charges 
of some of the companies reorganized 
since the latest reconstruction period 
show that one or two of these companies, 
even under the severe conditions im 
posed by reorganization, are not now 
sarning fixed charges. This is in part 
due to the depressed condition of all busi 
ness, which has curtailed all traffic. But 
reorganization was in part, at least, based 
on the restricted traffic of the past three 
or four years. Improved business was 
expected to bring about improved condi 
tions in earnings. Business has sliglitly 
improved, but the change has not been re 
flected in improved earnings, because ot! 
the reduced rates, which, in the competi 
tion for such traffic as there is, all roads 
have been forced to accept. With some 
roads better able to meet this competition 
than others, in consequence of reduced 
fixed charges, rates must go lower, or 
combination become so effective that ev- 
ery company can earn fixed charges. 





NOSTALGIA, 


BY 


RICHARD BURTON 


“ through their lives men build or dream them homes, 
as Lo1 


iging for peace and quiet and household love; 


All through their lives 


though offering hecatombs 


To worldly pleasures and the shows thereof. 


And at 


the last, life-sick, with 


still the same 


Unconquerable desire within their breast, 


They yearn for heaven, and murmur its dear name, 


Deeming it, 


THERE 


BY ALICE 


Pe Ruth Hollis was no more 

conscious at one time than another 
of her loneliness and heart-hunger for 
Rosamond Ware, the friend of her child- 
hood, and, indeed, her entire life. It was 
an ever-present pain—not poignant now, 
but grown into that emptiness of loss 
which attends a broken kinship. Ruth 
had lived for her thirty-one years in the 
standstill, colonial-flavored town of Dev- 
onport. Rosamond, on the death of her 
father, mother, and two brothers in the 
space of a week, had gone to Italy to be 
with an older brother, a man with a jan- 
gled body and a tempered artist soul. 
That had not been altogether desirable, 
for the very fineness of his nature im- 
its limitations, and he exacted 
much, even while he gave. She had 
been there eight years, from month to 
month prophesying her return, but never 
being quite able to effect it. Her un- 
willing feet would not drag themselves 
back to America. She longed for it, she 
brooded over shivered associations with 
a passionate regret, but when the mo- 
ment came for clasping the lax link 
again, cowardice shot up in her and 
cried off. Her grief was poignant enough 
already; when she thought of voluntari- 
ly sharpening its edge, the apprehensive 
nerves rebelled. The house at Devonport 
had been given her by will, and now it 
was standing exactly as the family trage- 
dy left it. The unworn garments in the 
closets could hardly fall more absolute 
prey to mice and moth; they were in 


pe ysed 


more than mortal homes are, blest. 


AND* HERE. 


BROWN. 

ruins already. But daily the dust and 
mildew of time wrote a sadder record on 
the blurring page, and the inexorable 
master of all spurred himself to show 
what havoe he could compass, left to his 
own cruel will. Again and again Ruth 
wrote her friend, begging her to have the 
house opened, aired, and cleaned; not for 
the sake of thrift only, she urged, but be- 
cause the place was dear to both of them. 
There they had played together at mimic 
living, and loved and dreamed after liv- 
ing began. It her home too, ac- 
cording to spiritual tenure, and she had a 
right to speak. But Rosamond always 
answered, ‘‘Not yet!’ Time had rent 
her web of life, and she was still too self- 
ish to enlarge the rift made in the nature 
of things. 

One late twilight, in an ice-bound 
spring, Ruth was wandering about the 
rooms of her own home, setting them in 
order by an observant touch here and 
there, and making ready to close the 
house for the night. The rest of the 
family had gone, on sudden summons, to 
spend a day or two with an uncle twenty 
miles away, whose prodigal son had come 
home, and who thus bade all his aeccessi- 
ble kin to the rejoicing. tuth, for no 
tangible reason, had been disinclined to 
go; as the day drew nearer, her unwilling- 
ness increased, and at the very last she 
refused entirely, promising to spend the 
night and the next day with Aunt Bar- 
nard, a mile’s distance out of the town. 
The two maids, having been given sudden 


was 
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holiday, had already fastened their do- 
main and departed. Ruth meant every 
minute to follow them, but the house so 
wooed her in its simmering afternoon 
warmth that she still lingered and dal- 
lied with her purpose. The fires were 
dying safely down, but there was a red 
glow in every room. The scented gera- 
niums were sweet from the windows, 
and the stillness seemed benignant. At 
length, unable to conjure up more ex- 
cuses for idling, she did get on her hat 
and cloak, and stood fastening the last 
button before the front window, where 
the snow lay dead white, and the great 
chestnut-tree stretched gaunt arms against 
the darkening blue. She stopped, with 
an arrested motion, in putting on her 
gloves. Some one was coming. It was 
a woman, walking very fast, yet very 
lightly, with a buoyant motion Ruth 
seemed to know. She wore a flowing 
cloak, and a great hat with a long fea- 
ther. Ruth watched her with a tighten- 
ing at her throat and a straining of the 
eyes. She came nearer, stopped, and 
waved her hand. It was growing dark 
so fast that a tangible veil seemed falling 
between them, but Ruth was sure she 
smiled. 

** Rose!” she called wildly from the 
window. ‘‘ Rosamond! Rosamond!” 

The woman nodded. Ruth tore out of 
the front door, dropping her gloves be- 
hind her, and ran down the path. Now 
the new-comer was laughing, and Ruth 
felt a sudden passionate relief at the 
sweet familiarity of the sound. She be- 
gan to see, in that instant, what her lone- 
liness had been. She sobbed a little. 

‘I don’t believe it,” she whispered. 
‘You are not really you /” 

‘*That’s your impudence,” said Rosa- 
mond. ‘‘ As if I'd take the trouble to be 
anybody else!” 

They were walking into the house to- 
gether, side by side and hand in hand. 
Ruth never knew whether they had kissed 
or not. It was quite likely they had not, 
for Rosamond was an elusive creature, 
who held that there are few moments 
when the soul is the better for the body’s 
sacrament. Inside, the dark had fallen 
thick. 

‘** Let me get a lamp,” said Ruth, again 
with a little sob of joy completed. ‘I 
want to see you:”’ 

‘* No, Grandmother Wolf, not to-night. 
You're going over to the house with me.” 


Ruth turned back from the table and 
let her match burn out. 

‘*Not to-night, dear,” she entreated 
‘It’s cold. Its—awful! You would 
break your heart.” 

‘Ah, say yes!” coaxed Rosamond, 
her old spoiled fashion. ‘* Just to ste) 
inside and see whether we want to stay 
Just to peep in. Why, Ruth, it’s home 

But while she spoke she was at tli 
door, and Ruth was following her, sa) 
ing, martyrwise: 

‘You'll have your way, of cours 
It’s to be expected; but I do wish you 
wouldn't. Wait till morning, Ros 
Only till the fires are built.” 

Rosamond laughed lightly and happil; 
**Not an hour. Nota minute. Com: 
shut that door, and race me to the old 

stump. No letters in it now.” 

The door banged behind them, and 
they ran together down the frozen driv: 
Rose was mad with glee. She sped like 
a stream of darkness, softly, gliding] 
She was first at the stump, and she staid 
there till Ruth came up, panting. 

‘*Over the crust now,” she laughed, in 
a bright exhilaration. ‘Come! come! 
But though she ran in little dashes, and 
waited between, Ruth, making what shift 
she could to follow, crashed through and 
gave it up. 

‘*Come back!” she called. ‘‘ You're a 
fay. I'ma good twenty pounds heavier. 
That's according to precedent. Don’t you 
see, it wont bear?” 

But Rosamond skimmed back like a 
leaf, and then they went on soberly, side 
by side again. Ruth kept turning to look 
at her. 

‘** You certainly are changed,” said she: 
‘but, oh, you're so pretty! You've got a 
radiance! You seem to shine! Are you 
my old chum?” 

**Your old chum, your pal in vulga 
moments, your Rose to keep.” 

‘Then don’t you wither!” 

Rosamond laughed again, with that 
thrilling undercurrent more significant 
than mirth. 

‘I may be transplanted,” said she, 
‘‘but wither, no! See the little twigs 
pricking through the crust! Hear the 
tips of the pine-trees talking! Oh, whata 
world! what a world!” 

‘*How you enjoy! Exactly like your 
old apostrophes, ‘hot aud hot’! You're 
the most universal lover I know. You're 
the moon that looks on many brooks. 








THERE 


Berries? How ever do you manage to see 
them in this light? But then, you always 
were owl-eyed and cat- footed.” 

It was only a short stretch of road to 
the Ware homestead, and then a long 
driveway wound up through the grounds. 
There the thick untrimmed 
for many years, so encroached upon the 
way that they half sheltered it 
snow, and made it still accessible. Rosa- 
mond kept darting into the fir woods, to 
return laden with news. 

‘*Do you remember how we used to 
gather cones and burn them on the An- 
vil Rock? The pines are full. And the 
hollow locust where we found the squir- 
nest?) Nobody has touched it since 
that day, and his greatest-great-grandson 
lives there now. Do you remember how 
we used to do up nuts in our hair, and 
sit under the tree to let him pull them 
out? The hepaticas on the bank are in 
such a temper—you can't think! They're 
waked up and ready to sprout, and there’s 
no encouragement.” 

‘*That’s according to the light of the 
spirit. Even you can’t see under the 
snow, Sharp Eyes!” Ruth spoke from 
the dreamy acquiescence born of full 
content. 


evergreens, 


from 


rel’s 


She knew quite well that they 
ought not to be going by night into a de- 
serted house, but Rosamond’s assurance 


had lulled her will to sleep. She was 
penetrated by the wonder of seeing this 
dearest creature in the world, whom she 
had pictured broken and desolate, so light- 
some and free of care; she had no thought 
beyond the happy relief. 

The last sweep of the driveway brought 
them out in front of the old house, spa- 
cious and still imposing, though so evi- 
dently the subject of a lingering death. 
Ruth paused an instant, not daring to 
look into her friend’s face, and only guess- 
ing what grief must be painted there. 

3ut Rosamond dropped her arm and ran 
up the steps alone. 

‘* Welcome home!” she called, blithely. 
‘“Welcome! Why do you wait?” 

Ruth had stopped now in a detaining 
after-thought. ‘*‘ We’re simpletons,” said 
she. ‘‘ The key is at the Daytons’, where 
you left it. That's a sign we're not to go 
in. Come back, dear, and wait till morn- 
ing.” 

But Rosamond held her place. 
up here, doubter,” cried she. ‘* When 
was anything lost by trying? The oracle 
appears because you have previously be- 


** Come 
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sieged the shrine. Come on! There, 
now. Shall I lift the latch? Shall I?” 

It yieided with the old familiar click, 
and the great door swung open. Ruth 
gave a joyous little ery. 

‘You witch, you've got the key al 
ready!” She put a hand on Rosamond’s 
cloak, in gentle suasion. 
first. Please! I can’t bear to have you 
feel how celd it is, with no one to wel- 
come you. Why, it’s light!’ An airy 
intangibility of warmth and fragrance 
poured out upon them like a river delay- 
ed and eager. The odors were familiar 
and sweet—a mystic alembic made of the 
breath of flowers, but so fused that you 
could never say which was heliotrope and 
which the spice of pinks. They made 
up a sweetness bewildering to the sense. 
“Oh!” she cried again; ‘‘enchantress! 
Merlin and Ariel in one!” 

Rosamond shut the door behind them. 
The spirit of a delicate witchery was play- 
ing on her face while she led the way into 
the front room on one side of the hall; 
this had been the family meeting-place 
and talking-place in days gone by. It 
lay there smiling, in happy renewal of 
the past. A fire flickered on the hearth 
with the bourgeoning of new flame above 
old embers. The tall clock ticked in mea 
sureless content. The firelight seemed to 
fill the room. Ruth drew a long breath 
of rapturous recognition. 

** How like you!” she murmured. ‘‘ You 
came days ago, weeks ago! You put it 
all in order—for me. But the intention 
isn’t all. Somebody else might have 
thought of it, but nobody could have 
done it.” 

‘**So you like it?) Then I’m glad.” 

Two chairs were ready before the blaze. 
They threw off their wraps, and sank into 
the accustomed places. They sat for a 
time in silence, while the clock ticked. 

‘*Do you remember—” began Ruth. 

‘*Yes; that was the last time we were 
here together. I was telling you, over 
and over again, that the lonesome house 
would kill me. I behaved like a child— 
an ignorant, untrained child.” 

‘*T won’t hear you blamed. 
beside yourself.”’ ‘ 

‘*T was a child,” repeated Rosamond, 
conclusively. ‘‘I can’t imagine any one 
so ignorant, so pathetic in ignorance. I 
told you death denied the laws of life. 
I could only think of my mother in her 
coffin. I was a savage.” 


‘Let me go in 


You were 
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Ruth turned and looked at her in the 
firelight. Her face lay soft and lovely 
under a very happy seriousness. She 
seemed absolutely serene, with the well- 
being of out-door things, the pine-trees, 
and the snow. 

‘*Rosamond,” said her friend, impul- 
sively, ‘‘ have you got religion?” 

Rosamond laughed out. ‘* You are so 
droll!” she answered at once. ‘'I might 
as well ask, have you got air in your 
lungs? Have you?” 

‘*But you're so changed, and for the 


better. You've grown.” 
‘I had to grow,” said Rosamond, 


whimsically. ‘‘ Part of it at a jump! 
But let’s not talk about finalities. There’s 
one thing I meant to write you about. I 
made my will, two months ago, and left 
this house for a home for tired women. 
It’s to be called the Margaret Home—for 
my own mother, you know. It’s to be 
for middle-aged, tired women: their very 
own, so that they can come here from the 
cities and rest. I have named you exec- 
utor, but I wanted to speak about it, too. 
There’s nothing in particular to say, for 
you would always know how I should 
like things; still, I thought it would be 
well to mention it.” 

Ruth drew nearer, in sudden fear; but 
the firelight, still playing over Rosa- 
mond’s face, only brought out the whole- 
some tints of ruddy cheek and clear gray 
eye. 

‘* You're not going to die?” She spoke 
with that poignant, foolish alarm ever 
‘*hid in the heart of love.” Rosamond 
smiled straight into her eyes, and her 
strength and beauty seemed to diffuse a 


certain power like beams of light. Her 
voice thrilled through the ear to the 
heart: 


‘‘T’'m not going to die. I am safe, con- 
tented, happy.” 

‘* lve often thought,” began Ruth, hes- 
itatingly—‘‘I have hoped you would mar- 
ry. I never expected you to be serene, a 
lone stick like me. You have such an 
appetite for joy! How could you be con- 
tented with that one glory left out?” 

Rosamond did not answer at once, but 
the peace of her presence still made itself 
felt, and Ruth was sure she had not 
proved her too far. 

‘*That is one of the things I meant to 
tell you to-night,” she began, slowly, as if 
she had some difficulty in making her 
phrases fit. ‘‘It was not left out. Three 
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years ago I met some one in Italy. He 
died, and so if I— In any ease, I should 


never have married.” Her voice was 
still musical and unmoved, and Rut), 
looked at her in amazement. There 
seemed to be nothing to say. Rosamond 
went on, broodingly: ‘* You will 

glad to know how perfect it was. We 
understood each other from the first 


Whatever it may mean to say, ‘Ian 
yours — you are mine,’ was true for us 
It was when that feeling came that I lx 
gan to understand life a little better. [1 
was my alphabet. I never spoke abo 
it to you because he died so soon after we 
found each other. And I didn’t take it 
well. Then I was a child too.” For the 
first time some remote sadness crept into 
her voice—a tinge of regret for a beauty 
missed. Ruth could not answer; she was 
beginning not to understand. Her friend 
seemed to speak from the state of one 
charged with a knowledge not to lb: 
shared. 

‘* However,” continued Rosamond, rous 
ing herself and calling back her former 
lightness; ‘‘it’s absurd to wish we had 
been better and braver and sweeter. 
What's done is done, and now—‘ the win 
ter is past, the rain is over and gone.’”’ 

Ruth dared probe her no further; she 
felt invisible barriers. 

‘‘Ts this another of your witch ways?” 
she asked, with a groping return to the 
tangible. ‘‘ Flowers everywhere? I've 
been speerin’ through the dark and nam 
ing them. That's golden-rod in the big 
jar at my feet; asters, too. Those are 
columbines on the mantel, and you've 
put mignonette and heliotrope on the ta 
ble, just where they used to stand. Do 
you carry the magic lamp? In my day 
florists never brought the seasons quite 
together like righteousness and peace.” 

Rosamond put on a merry disdain. 

‘* Magic lamp!” quoth she—‘“‘ a kitchen 
cupboard full. You might as well learn 
now that lamps seem magical only when 
they’re out of place. Come, old lady, 
isn’t it your bedtime? Do you still go 
when it’s dark under the table?” 

‘Yes, but not to-night! Still, I sup- 
pose we ought to be getting home. I 
hate to leave this fire. At least, let's take 


, 


some of the flowers with us.” 
‘*With us, 
stay here.” 
‘No, child; not in mildewed beds! I 
draw my line at that.” 


forsooth! We're going to 





THERE 
Rosamond took both her hands and 
drew her up from the chair. 

‘Come anu see!’ she said. 
ular proof! I scorn to argue.” She led 
the way out into the hall, and up the 
yroad worn stairs. Ruth followed, like 
. child. 

‘*T’m a coward, and you know it,” said 
‘**But to-night I'm not afraid. I 

ouldn’t have believed I could be in- 
duced to stay till this hour in a deserted 
house with only sweet you to protect me. 
But here I am, and here ‘I means to 
stick,’ if you say so.” 

The spacious hall above was peopled 
with playing lights and moving shadows. 
The clock on the landing ticked with an- 
cient peace. The firelight came smiling 
and beckoning from the two opposite 
rooms at the head of the stairs. Ruth, 
speechless, stepped into one chamber and 
then the other. The fires blazed opulent- 
lv; the beds were ready, turned down in 
the V shape both girls had learned from 
their mothers; it seemed to belong to 
their childhood together. 

‘“Are we going to stay here?” 
cried. ‘‘ Here together? 
Christmas! 


‘“*The oe- 


sne. 


Ruth 
Why, it’s like 
It’s like heaven!” 

‘* Into bed with you! I’m going down, 
but Tll come back again presently and 
tuck you up. And—if you lie still, 
like a good little lady, I'll tell you a 
story.” 

Ruth began throwing off her clothes in 
haste. 

‘* Rosamond,” she called blithely 
her, ‘‘ cover up the sitting-room fire. 
forgot the fender.” 

So much of life is a barren gleaning 
after the true harvest! Little broken 
impressions, scintilla: of feeling, stay float- 
ing about in the memory, and happy is 
he who ean fit them into some sort of a 
pateh-work when days are bare again. 


after 
We 


Ruth was never so happy, so well con- 


tent, she remembered afterwards, as 
when, with an absorbing delight in phys- 
ical well-being, and a charming sense of 
the new and absolutely desirable, she 
made ready for bed, stopping here and 
moved about the room to 
greet some ancient treasure with a mur- 
mur of delight. There was the red cow 
with one horn; they had milked her daily 
in other times. There were the wax flow- 
ers they had tried to imitate; but,alas! poor 
little handmaids, because they worked 
surreptitiously, with the curious secre- 
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there as she 
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tiveness of childhood, they had no in- 
struction, and no material save the bees 
wax in their mothers’ work- baskets, 
chewed into wads by their patient teeth. 
There, oh joy! was Miranda, the oldest 
doll of all, with her abbreviated skirt and 
long pantalettes, sitting woodenly in a 
corner, quite unmoved by this strange, 
bright resurrection. Ruth gave her a 
kiss in passing—a passionate kiss for the 
sake of former days. She took a handful 
of sweet-pease from the bunch on the man- 
tel and dropped them in Miranda’s lap. 
Joy was cheap enough to share. Then 
she slipped into bed and waited. Rosa- 
mond came. She placed a chair by the 
bedside, and seating herself, drew Ruth's 
hand into hers. 

‘*Once upon a time—-” she began. 

‘*Did you cover up the fire?” 

“It’s all right. Once upon a time 
there was a little Child, and he was al- 
ways crying because he didn’t know the 
difference between Here and There. He 
was always hating to be Here, and long 
ing to be There. So one day a Strong 
One came and said to him, ‘Come, you 
Silly Thing, you may go There if you 
want to.” And he set him on a feather 
of one of his wings and took him There. 
And There was a place you couldu’t im- 
agine if I should describe it to you. The 
best I can do is to say it was all flowers, 
and living odors, and pine-trees, and clear 
sunlight, and sweet winds. It’s a place 
where everybody can be tucked up at 
night—” 

‘**What makes you have any night?” 
asked Ruth, from her doze. ‘* Have it all 
day !” 

‘Leave out the stars, the night dews, 
the counsel of the leaves! No; we must 
have night There. But There black is 
just as lovely as white; so it’s all one. 
And the Child was happy at once, but the 
Strong One smiled, and said to him: ‘It is 
always so. They are all happy at once, 
and they might have been before, if they 
had had eyes-to see that Here is There 
and There is Here.’ And the Child said 
sut Ruth was soft asleep and breathing 
peacefully, and Rosamond smiled with 
great tenderness. Ruth remembered af- 
terwards that Rosamond bent over her 
once to kiss her on the eyelids, but only 
to check herself and to draw back among 
the shadows. 

The late moon 
chamber when she 


the 
awake. 


was regnant in 


‘ame broad 
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Rosamond 
hand on hers. 


was standing over her, one 

‘Oh, what made vou wake me? what 
made you?” she cried, quite querulous in 
her loss. ‘I was dreaming such a dream! 
I was in a place.I never saw—I 


I'm forgetting it now. 


ean’t 


deseribe it But 


they were telling me something; the one 
thing, you know, that explains every- 
thing.”” She sat up in bed, and tried 
to grasp at the fleeting memory. ‘‘It’s 
gone!” She was near crying as she said 
it. ‘‘IT almost had the words, but they 
won't stay.” 

Rosamond paid no attention. 

‘* Hurry!” she whispered. ‘Get up 


and dress We are going over to your 


house now, Come!” 

Ruth sprang out of bed, and mechani- 
She 
to study Rosa- 


cally laid hands on her clothing. 
hesitated for a moment 
mond’s face. 
‘You're not 
** What is it?” 
‘‘T’ve let you sleep too long, that’s all. 
Don’t question, my dear one. Come!” 
She did, indeed, look pale, but some- 


thing so sweet and comforting still hung 


frightened?” she asked. 


about her and the smiling room that 
Ruth was not afraid. It did not come 


to her till afterwards’ that somebody— 
an alien somebody or something—might 


be in the house. Rosamond gave a 
quick little movement of relief when 
the last hook was fastened. She had 
Ruth’s hat and cloak on her arm, and 


she pressed them upon her in eager haste. 
Then she threw her own cloak about her, 
and drew Ruth down the stairs. Ruth 
forgot to step cautiously lest they be 
heard; she remembered afterwards how 
her boots clicked, and the rustling of her 
The fire still flickered in the sit- 
ting-room, and the air of the house ex- 
haled a summer Rosamond 
threw open the front door to an icy 
breath; she parted her lips andgaught at 
it in sobbing relief. Ws 

‘** Ah,” she sighed, ** that’s goody” 

The door closed behind them, and they 
hurried away down the path. Rosamond 
swept on like a shadow, her cloak billow- 
ing behind her in the wind. A picture 
flashed before Ruth’s vision of their com- 
ing, when they had hurried in play; now 
their haste was tragic. 

‘* Rosamond!” she called, with all the 
breath left in her, ‘*‘ you’ve forgotten your 
hat. You'll get your death.” 


dress. 


sweetness. 
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**Come! come!” called Rosamond, oye, 
her shoulder. ‘‘ Hurry! hurry!” 

“Then give me your hand. I e¢ 
keep up with you.” 

‘*Not now !”—her voice came back | 
a dying sound on the wind. * Hurry 

They ran like fleeting clouds, Ry 
was capable of more than she could |} 
believed; but, fast as she sped, Rosamo 
was ever before her, a shapeless dusk 
the moonlight. 

‘*There, you mad thing—” Ruth bega: 
as they reached her own door, but 
urgency of haste clung to her, and shi 
could not finish. She fitted the key to 
the lock and stood aside. 

‘*Go in,” breathed Rosamond, faintly, 

‘Go in, dear one, dear one!” 

Ruth stepped over the sill, and the door 
closed behind her. She turned and tugged 
at it with a sudden sense of loss. 
not yield. 


It would 
She put forth all ber strength 
‘* Rosamond,” she called, ‘* push! I can't 
move it!” 

When the door opened, Ruth looked 
out on the sterile dusk of the early morn 
ing. The moon had gone down, and tli 
arth seemed mourning her. And no one 
there. She bent forward into the 
darkness. Rosamond,” she said. ** Rosa 
mond!” 

There was no answer. 


was 


A rustle came 
from the one oak-treein the yard. Then 
there was silence, for the wind had died 

In the midst of her gathering alarm a 
strange peace, a sense of the sweetness and 
naturalness of the world, fell upon her 
like a charm, and she smiled out into the 
darkness as if it had become a friendly 
face. Then, in serenity of 
thought it all out. Rosamond was ever 
a sprite; now she was playing her a trick. 
She had gone into the shrubbery to hide. 
Call, and she would not answer; leave 
her unnoticed, and a moment would bring 
her tapping at the window. She shut tle 
door and went in. The rooms were still 
warm, though the hearth fires had died 

and she took a fur cloak from the hall in 
passing, threw it about her, and sat down 
by the window to wait. And as she wait- 
ed, the same lovely content of the even 

ing stole over her again. She closed her 
eyes, and to a purring sense of spiritual 
warmth the dream began where it left off, 
and she learned the secret which explains 
everything. But she never could remem- 
ber that dream. 

She started 


soul, slie 


awake with the sense of 





THERE 


some one in the room. The fire was 
lazing up over new kindling; the sun 
lay warm on her shoulder. Her mother 
stood there, and the maid was bringing in 
ood. Ruth rubbed her eyes and work- 
ed her way out of her wraps. 

‘‘What a sleep!” she yawned. ‘Oh, 
[ remember. But what made you come 

me?” 

Her mother was looking at her very 

lly. She took Ruth’s hand. ‘I had 
to come,” said ‘“We've had bad 
iews, and I didn’t want you to hear it 
from any one else. Ruth, you must be 

Rosamond died yesterday. They 
ired her aunt Amy from Italy.” 

Ruth regarded her with straining eyes. 
Then she began to laugh. 

‘*My poor child,” said her mother, be- 
vinning to rub the hand she held. Ruth 
drew it away. 

‘You mustn't, mummy, you mustn't,” 
‘Don't be for me. It 

It's lovely, only you don’t 
know it. There’s been a queer mistake. 
No, I won’t tell you. Just come with 
me and I'll give you a surprise. Here's 
vour shawl. Put it She threw it 
ibout her, found some gloves and pressed 
them Life seemed very dra- 
matie since last night’s prologue. She 
drew her mother along in merry haste; 
yut at the door Mrs. Hollis left her for a 
moment to step back into the kitchen and 
whisper a word to Nora: 

‘““Watch the way we go, and tell Mr. 
Hollis to follow us. Tell him I can’t ex- 
plain, but he must come.” 

Then she went out where Ruth was 
waiting, tapping her: foot impatiently, 
and scanning the path, the shrubbery, the 
road, lest she be caught herself by her 
She ran an arm through 
her mother’s, and hurried her down the 
walk. When they passed the stump post- 
office she laughed again; but her mo- 
ther’s quick look of pain recalled her. 

‘Poor mother!” she said, in a demure 
coaxing. ‘‘ Wait a bit, and you'll laugh 
So Rosamond is dead?” 

The tears came fast down her mother’s 
cheeks. 

‘Yes, dead,” she 
realize it.” 

Ruth tried hard to be serious. 

**Not yet.” she assented. ‘Just now 
vou're realizing for They were 
rounding the curve of the drive. ‘‘ But 
I dou’t see any The thriftless 


she. 


rave, 


said she. 
isn’t sad. 


sorry 


on.” 


upon her. 


own surprise. 


too, 


said. ‘‘ You don’t 


two.” 


smoke! 
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thing! she’s let the fires go down.” They 
mounted the steps together, and Ruth, in 
happy assurance, laid her hand upon the 
latch. It did not yield. Her mother 
stood looking wildly down the drive, and 
praying for her husband to come. Ruth, 
her self-possession inexplicably over- 
thrown, was beating at the door. 
Rosamond!” she was calling. 
Rosamond, let me in! 
Let me in!” 
‘* Dear, come home,” said her mother, 
crying bitterly. 
Ruth knelt 
the key-hole. 
‘*[T’m going in,” she said. 


” 


“Oh, 
Don't be cruel! 


‘*Come home.” 
and tried to look through 
She sprang to her feet. 


‘I will go 
in. 
She ran round to the side piazza, on a 
level with the long windows, opened a 
blind, and broke a pane with her hand. 
The blood dripped down on the glass. 
She turned the fastening, threw up the 
window, and stepped in, and her mother 
followed. The room was dark, save for 
the light from that one window, for all 
the other blinds were closed. She ran 
up to the clock and looked it in the face. 
It was dead and still, the impassive hands 
pointing stolidly to a lying hour. She 
laid her hands upon it, as if to shake it 
into life. The dust lay thick over table 
and chairs. She threw herself upon her 
knees before the fireplace and thrust her 
hand into the ashes. They were cold. 

* Mother!” cried out, piteously. 
‘** Mother!” 

‘*Come home, dear, come home!” 

Ruth rose to her feet, sick with wonder, 
yet reanimated by one last hope. 

‘* Just a minute!” she implored,. and 
ran up the dusty stairs. The door of 
her own sleeping-room was closed, but 
she flung it open and walked shudder- 
ingly into the within. The 
bed was unmade, with only a mildewed 
cover over the mattress. A mouse fled 
silently across the floor, a swift brown 
shadow. Where was the china cow? 
Where was Miranda? With a throb of 
premonitory knowledge she threw up the 
cover of the trunk near the bed. There 
lay the doll, on orderly rows of play- 
things packed away for doomsday; they 
looked as if they might have been there 
years. 

Her mother had followed her, 
Ruth turned about, trying to smile. 

‘*T begin to understand it she 
“Tll go home. You mustn’t think 


she 


darkness 


and 


now, 


said. 
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I'm crazy. I’m not.” They descended 
the stairs together and crossed the desert- 
ed sitting-room. At the window, Mrs. 


Hollis paused before stepping out. 
‘T can’t understand it,” she said, mus- 


ingly. ‘*The house isn’t in the least 
musty. It’s as sweet as a garden. 


Sweeter!” 
Ruth stopped short, arrested by the 
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JOSSIBLY a large number of readers 
will take seriously Mr. Edward Bella- 
my’s latest book, Equality. Possibly he 
has come to take himself and his work 
seriously. It was evident that his for- 
mer book, Looking Backward, which had 
an enormous sale, was begun as a literary 
lark. The author had published two or 
three very ingenious psychological sto- 
ries, and was encouraged to pursue this 
line of fantastic adventure. The book 
began with a preposterous situation, sug- 
gested seemingly by About’s romance of 
‘The Man with a broken Ear.” The 
hero was put in ‘‘cold storage” for a cen- 
tury, and then awakened in the era 2000. 
For a time nothing interfered with this 
bizarre and funny conception. The world 
to which the preserved sleeper awoke was 
as much out of human experience and 
probability as the accident that brought 
him .there. Granting the premises, no 
flight of faney was inconsistent with them, 
and the skilful writer was free to con- 
struct a world to suit himself and amuse 
Unfortunately, however, 
midway he seems to have been carried 
away by his own dreams, and have con- 
vineced himself that they were true and 
capable of being realized, and that outside 
of his fantastic conception of what might 
be, the whole world was a hideous mis- 
take. How much the writer was mas- 
querading it was impossible to say. But 
the reception of the book convinced him 
that he had struck a bonanza. The ap- 
peal of the book was not so much that of 
the Apocalypse of St. John, showing a 
better country—that is, a heavenly—as it 
was to the ever-present discontent inher- 
ing in human nature. Now discontent 


his readers. 





truth. The odors of the night were 4 
about her, and as she stood there acce); 
ing them, great peace and the sense o{ 
security fell upon her like a mantle. Sj, 
began to smile. 

‘And they might all be happy,” s 
said to herself, ‘‘if they could only , 
member that There is just the same 


Here!” 
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is a noble condition, the mother of 
progress, but only so if it is guided 
reason to the attainment of the possible 
Otherwise it is only a way to misery and 
personal deterioration. And of all quic 
riders to destruction the swiftest is dis 
content mounted on a false theory of lift 
Guided by mixed motives, the book ly 
came a curious jumble of amusing prop 
ecies of inventions and transformations 
and of socialistic nonsense. But Mr. Bel 
lamy’s description of the society which 
his hero retired from into his cellar was as 
fantastic as the description of the society) 
into which he awoke, so that the reader 
could not tell whether the writer was prin 
cipally intent on a literary sensation or 
whether he meant to be a social agitator. 
In Equality he has declared himself, 
and though he keeps up his cold-storage 
invention, he probably wishes to be taken 
as a guide and prophet combined. Mr. 
Bellamy has many. qualities as a writer 
that are as admirable as his qualities as 
aman. He has a lively fancy, the com 
mand of a style that is clear, forcible, en 
gaging, and commonly readable, and he 
has, or had, a nice sense of humor tliat 
should have saved him from many ab 
surdities. Popularity has had, however, 
the effect on him that it has had on many 
contemporary writers—of making him 
take himself very seriously, which in 
duces dictatorial assertion, founded not 
on sane and wide observation of life, but 
upon the nursing of an individual fad. 
From the author's preface, which says 
that he is constrained to write this book 
because he was not able to put into the 
former all that he wished to say, we ex- 
pected much that should be new. There 
is very little new in it, very little addi- 
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tion even of those paradisiacal conditions 
about which we all like to speculate as 
the future of mankind. The reader of 
the former will be disappointed. 
Equality is a socialistic tract, long, and 
rather thin. And itis dull. Patience is 
required to read it through. We do not 
mean that it is written in a dull way 


bo« »k 


on 
the contrary, it is well written; but it is 
tiresome in its endless repetition of the 
proposition upon which the doctrine of 
‘collectivism’ rests. Its temper also is 
impaired. It is in the main a diatribe 
upon those called the ‘‘ rich,” with an un- 


concealed scorn of priests, political econ- 


omists, learned professors, and all men 
prominent in the world who do not ac- 
cept the theory of ‘‘ collectivism.” It is 
not a book to win thinking men, who re- 
quire that assertions should be based upon 
trustworthy statistics or upon conditions 
universally recognizable. But it is a 
book to affect visionary or queerly edu- 
cated brains, and the discontented who 
accept as true anything put forward in 
the form of statistics, and positive state- 
ment as argument. The book is addressed 
to the spirit of revolt. And the ingen- 
ious author seems to think that the best 
way to attain universal brotherly kind- 
ness and the reign and religion of ‘* hu- 
manity ’ is to excite the most rancorous 
hatred of class against class. 

The author’s statement is that all evils 
of the modern world arise from the pres- 
ent method of the production and distri- 
bution of wealth; that no theory of 
political economy is worthy of the name 
which permits of private profit in pro- 
duction or distribution. It is the item 
of *‘ profit” that on the one hand limits 
production, and cn the other cuts off the 
capacity of consumption. Profits, rents, 
and interest give superfluous wealth to a 
favored few, and reduce the vast majori- 
tv of mankind to the condition of toiling, 
starving slaves. The remedy is economic 
equality, which should logically follow 
our theory of political equality. This 
can only be brought about by the aboli- 
tion of the capitalist, who is a sort of dis- 
tinct monster who has somehow got pos- 
session of all that is valuable on earth. 
This remedy can be enforced by *‘ collec- 
tivism,” that is, by having the state take 
possession of all real and personal prop- 
erty, all the means of production and 
distribution of materials, and give to ev- 
ery person in the community the same 
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and an equal share in all that is pro- 
duced. In order that thrift or economy 
shall not be rewarded, and so produce in 
equality of possession, a certain credit is 
to be given each person at the begin- 
ning of the year, and if it is not all drawn 
at the end, the remainder is withdrawn 
and into the general fund. If 
any one has been extravagant in the use 
of his eredit, and is in want before the 
year is up, he must be taken care of by 
his friends. The government owns ev- 
erything and employs everybody, and 
for all 
sorts of labor; that is. everybody works 
on publie account, and receives from the 
state the same yearly amount, in all oe- 
cupations. The argument is that by this 
equal partnership the amount of produc- 
tion, not being limited by tue ‘‘ profit” the 
capitalist can make, will be vastly in- 
creased, and that the capacity of consump- 
tion will increase in proportion, so that 
there can never be over-production or a 
glut in the market, and that want and 
poverty will disappear. The author il- 
lustrates the theory of ‘* profit” by the 
following parable: Certain rich men ob- 
tained possession of all the springs of wa- 
ter in a certain district, and built a reser- 
voir in the centre of the town. Then they 
compelled all the other people of the dis- 
trict to carry the water from the springs 
in buckets and empty it into the reservoir. 
They paid for this one cent a bucket. 
Then they charged two cents a bucket to 
the carriers (who were the people) for 
every bucket of water they used. Conse- 
quently the consumers could not afford 
to pay two cents where they received only 
one, and the consumption lessened, ana 
the people suffered, and the reservoir 
overflowed (over-production), and the wa- 
ter was wasted, Clearly it was the ‘* prof- 
it’? on this water transaction that killed 
the whole community. This is Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s concrete statement of the condi- 
tions of modern life. One would like to 
know how much this literary inventor is 
amused by his success in getting a sym- 
pathetic response to this sort of twaddle. 

All of the suffering and misery and 
most of the crime in the world are directly 
traced to this element of private ‘* profit.” 
In order to eliminate it, it is only neces- 
sary to establish economic equality. This 
is accomplished by a simple process. The 
government gradually takes possession of 
all property, of all the means of produ- 
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cing and distributing wealth, of all indus- 
tries, public and private service, and of 
the whole machinery of education, and 
also of charities, if charity should be any 
longer needed. The result of the appli- 
cation of this simple doctrinarian formula 
is amazing. Inthe year 2000 the millen- 
nium hasarrived. The application of sci- 
ence to human needs, now no longer hin- 
dered by greed for private profit, is so 
stimulated by equality and the enthusi- 
asm of humanity that it has made mirac- 
ulous progress. Quick transportation in 
the air and on land makes every place 
the centre, and the congestion of the cities 
is ended. There is, for instance, a con- 
tinuous park from Boston to the Pacific 
Ocean. The telephone and the phono- 
graph and the electroscope bring the 
sounds and the scenes of the whole globe 
into every man’s residence. There are 
no more rich and no more poor. Crime 
has practically disappeared ; for, with eco- 
nomie equality, with less or more work, 
there is no temptation to theft or fraud. 
The few ‘‘incorrigibles” are shut up for 
life. (This is about the only sensible sug- 
gestion of the book.) The state having 
charge of all physical and mental edu- 
cation, every one is well educated, and 
trained into almost physical perfection. 
Every one is so well educated in know- 
ledge of himself that the profession of the 
physician is as superfluous as that of the 
lawyer. The religion of humanity has 
made such progress in bringing in bro- 
therly love that churches are little needed, 
and with the disappearance of sects there 
seems no room for clergymen. There is 
left a God, who is defined in one place as 
the Greater Self. The rule of Fashion is 
absolutely over, and women dress very 
much as men dress, and all wear paper 
clothes, which are sent back to the fac- 
tory after one or two wearings, so that 
the state does not need to maintain a 
laundry. The houses are furnished with 
no hangings or stuffs or carpets that can- 
not be renewed day by day (thus there is 
no place for germs), and when a room 
needs cleaning, the hose is turned into it, 
as if it were an immigrant car. There is 
the most marvellous change in the condi- 
tion of women. They are all healthy, 
and all as strong as men, and able to en- 
dure the same amount and kind of labor. 
Being economically independent of men, 
they are mistresses of themselves, and 
there is no longer any worry about the 


theory of Malthus. The author is, how 
ever, a little foggy in his treatment of 
marriage and of children. He lacks the 
courage of the German socialists, who see 
that marriage and the family are the basis 
of property, and logically strike out «|| 
marriage. But the intellectual chance 
brought about by the elimination «| 
‘* profit” is more surprising than t] 
physical and moral. We are introduced 
to a class of girls and boys who discuss 
the profoundest questions of governme: 
and political economy in language every 
bit as good as that used by Mr. Bellam) 
himself. We are not sure but these chi! 
dren have inspired Mr. Bellamy. 

In order to heighten the attractiveness 
of the Paradise of which he dreams, the 
author paints the present society in tly 
blackest colors. There are a few rich 
selfish people; all the rest are slaves, either 
hangers-on of the rich or in abject sut 
fering. All the labor-saving inventions 
of modern life have only deepened the 
misery of the masses. There are evils 
enough in the world, and there is injus 
tice enough. It is easy to point this out 
But Mr. Bellamy’s picture is as fantastic 
of this society as it is of the year 2000 
Mr. Bellamy seems to forget that there is 
any design in the universe and any over 
ruling Providence. It always seems as 
if, under the rule of man in evolution, the 
world were going to the dogs. But every 
era since Christ came has been better 
than that which preceded it. Take the 
item of labor-saving machinery. The 
Lancashire district in England is black 
enough and pitiful enough, but the con 
dition of the individual weavers is much 
better than it was in 1830, when these 
miserable creatures worked in their un 
wholesome cottages and gained only a 
pittance, and wanted all the alleviations 
and opportunities which an enlightened 
humanity now brings to the meanest of 
them. We are always in a transition 
state, and there is much misery still, and 
much cause of alarm and of heartache: 
but we are all slowly, and with many set 
backs, working into a better condition. 
Every human being in a civilized society 
is or may be, but for his vices, better off 
than he could have been fifty years ago: 
that is, he has more of that which gives 
value to life. We cannot here go into 
this matter. It must suffice to say that 
the author’s ‘‘statistics” are untrue or 
perverted, and that to any reader of sense 


EDITOR'S 


the picture he draws is, with many recog- 
nizable details, monstrously false. 
Equality is a mischievous book, 
cause it tends to divert the attention from 
the serious and awful social and political 
problems we have to solve, and which we 
at like men 


be- 


should go and Christians, 


to the dreams, the impossible fantasies, 
The evolu- 
tion of the world to better conditions is 
There is not much, perhaps, that 


of feather-headed socialism. 


siow. 
any one man or any one generation can 
do in the steady advance. But it is none 
the less the duty of every one to address 
himself to that which is attainable. We 
must have better men and women before 
And hu- 
man nature is not going to be essentially 
changed by any economic formula. 

Mr. Bellamy has been misled as to his 
vocation. He has a gift to amuse the 
world and add to its gayety by writing 
fairy-stories. 


we have a much better world. 


II 

In our vigorous remodelling of meth- 
ods of education of the very young, at- 
tention is called with renewed interest to 
children’s books—that is, books written 
for children. They are mainly a product 
of modern times, and their manufacture 
has grown to as great proportions as that 
of the wonderful French and German 
toys. The toys and the books profitably 
occupy the time of a great many clever 
and ingenious people, and employ much 
adult labor and a vast amount of capital. 
The toys rather have the best of it so far, 
and probably do less injury, for they in- 
crease in complexity and ingenuity, and 
it is getting to be difficult to produce a 
child who is intellectually up to the com- 
plicated toys that are put into his hands. 
Many of the toys are more interesting to 
adults than to children. And again, it 
may be doubted if children ever put their 
deep affection so much upon a boughten 
as upon a domestic toy. The tendency 
with children’s books is the other way. 
The notion of the writers is that the books 
must be written down to the level of the 
infant mind. They have succeeced. They 
have got below the level of any kind of 
mind, They are as mediocre and almost 
as commonplace as half the novels tiiat 
are bought and read by adults. Is domes- 
tic twaddle, because it is printed, of ser- 
vice to any mind, young or old? 

It is admitted that the best education a 
child receives is from the daily intelli- 
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gent conversation of superior minds, and 
that the most belittling is the common 
household tattle and commonplace talk 
of every-day life, with never an idea be 
yond the petty personalities of unawak 
ened minds. 
book that 


Is it to be supposed that a 
is not above this level of the 
commonplace will be any more stimula- 
ting or helpful to the child’s mind than 
the ordinary talk it hears? But there is 
a difference in children’s Yes. 
Some are vapid. Some are vicious, being 
highly spiced with suggestions of law- 
lessness, even of crime. 


books? 


Some are mawk- 
ish, premature suggestions of coquetry 
between the Some are faithful 
transcripts of what children do and say. 
And these are pretty poor stuff with which 
to feed a hungry mind or to awaken a 
dull mind. In one sense the most injuri- 
ous of all children’s books are those com- 
monly called the best, written by popular 
authors, and often eagerly read by chil- 
dren. They are not always altogether 
sentimental, and they are called ‘* whole- 
some,” but they are trivial. The child 
may read them forever and get no intel- 
lectual impulse out of them and no real 
mental awakening. They excite no de- 
sire to read anything better, any real liter- 
ature. There are stories which have been 
immensely popular in this country, and 
been read by generations of girls, which 
have only served to increase the number 
of commonplace minds. The books are 
well enough morally, and written often 
in a sprightly manner, but they have not 
the least inspiration in them, and culti- 
vate neither the imagination nor the rea- 
soning faculty. The cultivation of the 
imagination is the great thing for chil- 
dren, for this enables them to see life not 
in its flatness,but in its roundness. Girls 
brought up on petty domestic books get 
their minds enfeebled in the process, and 
find it laborious to become interested in 
any real literature. Children have an in- 
stinct for what they need, and hence their 
avidity for folk-stories, fairy-tales, and 
legends. The office of these is to stimu- 
late the imagination. 

The ponderous Dr. Johnson lived when 
the attempt to dilute the minds of chil- 
dren was just beginning to be made, and 
he characterized it with his usual direct- 
ness and good sense. In that inexhausti 
ble and wholly charming store-house of 
anecdote and entertainment, Johnsonian 
Miscellanies, edited by Birkbeck Hill, 
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there is a record of Johnson's disapproval 
of putting Newbery’s books into the hands 
of children as too trifling to engage their 
attention. ‘* Babies,” he said, ‘‘do not 
want to hear about babies; they like to be 
told of giants and castles, and of some- 
what that can stretch and stimulate their 
little minds.” They like genuine stories, 
and a genuine story has always a strong 
flavor of human nature or some super- 
natural lift in it. It is quite true that 
the young mind wants the stories put 
into simple language, without superfluous 
flourishes—just as the signs used by deaf- 
mutes discard everything that does not 
directly produce the image to the mind. 
The signs approach the linguistic sim- 
plicity of AZsop’s Fables. And this neces- 
sity for simplicity is the apology for some 
of the books written specially for chil- 
dren — that is, the class represented by 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, and 
prose tales from Homer, and generally 
the Greek legends and the fairy-stories 
and medizval narratives, half supernatu- 
ral. The ‘‘reductions” of good books for 
the use of children are, however, on the 
border-land of the admissible, and in most 
cases it is better for the children, as soon 
as they can read easily, to read Shake- 
speare and a good translation of Homer, 
or have them read to them. If the real 
things are not put into their hands they 
will read something, and go on and en- 
feeble their minds with the attractive vol- 
umes that are prettily illustrated, and re- 
quire not so much mental effort as the 
conversation at a little girls’ tea party. 
The result of reading endless volumes of 
this sort, that have flooded the house- 
holds of America and England in the last 
generation, has been to incapacitate the 
minds, especially of girls, to take hold of 
and enjoy good literature. Doubtiess it 
is to the influence of such books, absorbed 
in tender years, that much of the present 
demoralization of taste is to be attributed. 
The seed has been sown for two genera- 
tions, and the fruit is seen in the sort of 
reading that is preferred by most young 
men and women. I believe that there are 
influences at work to change this taste— 
the liberal education of girls in colleges 
is doing much in that direction; but the 
reform, in order to be radical, must begin 
in the common schools and in the very 
early years in households. 

It was a very unfortunate suggestion 
that there needed to be books written for 


children. My impression is that, taken 
altogether, they have done more har) 
than good. It is not treating the little 
ones fairly. Nodoubt they need guidane 
in the wilderness of books of this wor] 
and to have many things explained }, 
fore they can comprehend and enj 
them, but they enjoy the same things ji, 
substance that we do—not everything, bi 
many things of primal importance. Ajd 
the enjoyment of these few good things 
they can comprehend is the gate to 1 
enjoyment of all good literature. The 
gate is not the ‘*‘ Little Twaddle” books 
They recognize a genuine thing almost as 
soon as we do. Mark with what eage) 
ness they heard and read the stories of 
‘Uncle Remus” and Kipling’s *‘ Jungle 
Books,” turning their backs upon the tic 
titious twaddle of little Joe and little 
Lucy and the impossible goody - goody 
children of recent years! Stories about 
children are one thing; stories merely for 
children are quite another thing. We 
and all healthy-minded children are at 
one in our admiration of the Grimm sto 
ries and the Andersen stories, and of 
every bit of folk-lore and every legend 
that is touched with creative imagina 
tion. 

A malicious person might make an 
other observation on the effect of th: 
children’s books. There is a sort of 
boomerang movement about them. H: 
might say, looking at a considerable pi 
duct of the printing- press, that we ar 
well come up with: we have been long 
writing for children; now the children 
are writing for us. 


Il. 


What is to be said about The Martian. 
Mr. Du Maurier’s latest, and, aias! lis last 
Is ita book? Is ita novel? Is it a biog- 
raphy? Is it an autobiography? Is it 
written in English, or in French, or in 
French-English, or in English-French ’ 
What would Lawrence Sterne have said 
about it? By what rules shall it be 
judged? How did the author produce it 
Is this really the ‘‘ Blaze,” glorified short 
hand, that he and Barty invented? Is it 
made with a pen ora brush or a conjuring 
stick? Whatever it is, it is original. Can 
an original thing be accepted?) Further- 
more, it is a complete revelation of the 
dear personality of Du Maurier. Take it 
for that for the moment. And what a 
fascinating personality! 














SERENA 


GOES A-BLACKBERRYING. 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


ERENA lay back 
luxuriously — in 
her hammock, 
watching her 
aunt knit, while 
her shadow, 
coolly attired 
in white duck, 
stretched his 
long limbs on 
the piazza steps. 

It was one of 
the warm days 
of early Septem- 
ber, when lin- 
gering Summer 
refuses to abdi- 
cate her throne, 
and still holds 
her lazy court. 

Serena’s aunt 
not lazy; 

she sat very up- 
right, and her knitting-needles clicked re- 
proach to all idlers. 

“T can’t think just what it is I want,” 
rena observed, thoughtfully. “I only know 
that I want it very badly and at once.” 

“Perhaps it’s a soda lemonade,” 
her shadow. 

“Or an 
dryly. 

“No, I don’t think it’s either of those,” Se- 
rena reflected, ‘‘ What Lreally want are black- 
berries.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t think of them before 
Thomas started for the village,” her aunt com- 
mented. 

“Yes; but I won’t be foiled by a mere lack 
of Thomas. I must have some, if I have to go 
blackberrying myself,” and she rose firmly 
from the hammock and shook out the folds 
from her gown. 

“In my day,” her aunt said, “ we didn’t con- 
sider muslins as particularly appropriate to 
brambles.” 

“Poor aunty, what painfully practical days 
they must have been!” Serena sympathized, 
and then vanished in search of a basket, while 
her aunt knitted on in unrelenting cisapprov- 
al. Presently Serena reappeared, armed with 
a small basket, and a large shade hat covered 
with pink ribbon and roses. “The great thing 
in life,” she announced, “is to know what you 
want, and the next greatest is to have it at 
once. I think I shall find what I want on the 
XCV.—No 569.—89 


was 


Se- 


suggested 


occupation,” her aunt seconded, 


Von 


way to Riverdale,” and she stepped gayly for- 
ward in that direction. 

“Do you mean blackberries?” her aunt in- 
quired, with malicious innocence, while the 
shadow rose and prepared to follow Serena. 

“What else should I mean ?” Serena retort- 
ed, with counter-innocence, starting down the 
garden path. “I am filled with an unreason- 
ing, irrepressible desire for blackberries, which 
must be gratified at once.” 

“ May Learry your basket ?” 
ow, 


asked her shad- 
when they reached the road. 

“T’m not quite sure whether you were in- 
vited on this expedition or not,” 
jected, with becoming candor. 

“No, I wasn’t invited, but I came. 
is, after all, the main thing.” 

“Are you fond of blackberries ?” 

“Passionately; there’s nothing in the world 
I like better.” 

“Oh!” Serena demurred, with an incipient 
pout. 

“ Few things, I mean. 
to find them ?” 

“T don’t know exactly 
somewhere.” 

They walked on in silence, the dust rising 
in little yellow puffs from under their feet. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather hot and dusty 
here ?” suggested her shadow to Serena. “Let's 
go into the pine woods.” 

“You forget, 


Serena ob- 


Coming 


Where do you expect 


. but along the road 


” she said, turning severely on 
him, “ that this is a blackberrying expedition. 
If you don’t like it, of course you can go back.” 

“Oh, Ido! Only, I thonght— Well, there 
are things I prefer to blackberries.” 

Serena smiled. “There’s nothing 
like better,” she declared, cheerfully. 

“ Not even yourself ?” 

Serena lifted her chin a little and looked 
at him from under drooping lids. “Do you 
think it’s quite safe to say that sort of thing 
to me?” she asked, with the velvety softness 
of a leopardess. 

Her shadow shrank visibly. “No; it isn’t 
really safe to say anything to you, nor even to 
look at you. Of all heartless, unfeeling—” 

“Oh,” Serena sighed, resignedly, “if you're 
going to begin that sort of thing, ’m afraid 
you'll have to go back. I’m much too inter- 
ested in blackberries to listen to it.” 

“Do you ever listen to me ?” 

‘I don’t know; 
dent.” 

The shadow ground its teeth, and Serena 
went gayly on. The tangle of vines and bush- 
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es along the road-side was growing wilder ; 
golden-rod and asters garlanded themselves 
over the bank, and here and there a sumac 
rose with its upper leaves aflame. 

“This begins to look more promising,” she 
declared. “I’m sure we'll come to sone ber- 
ries soon.” Her shadow preserved a sulky si- 
lence, and she continued, with a little laugh, 
“Do you remember how we used to go berry- 
ing when we were small ?” 

“ Vaguely.” 

“1 do, very distinctly. You always ate your 
berries on the way home, and I generally sue- 
ceeded in spilling mine every time we climbed 
a stone wall. We never used to quarrel 
then.” 

“We don’t quarrel now.” 

“You mean that it’s all my fault?” she 
asked, sweetly. ‘“ Well, perhaps it is. Only, 
in that case, why don’t you renounce me ?” 

“Do you want me to tell you why ?”—-with 
sudden intensity. 

“ T—oli—I think I really see a blackberry 
over there,” and Serena darted swiftly across 
the road. “No, it’s only a red leaf, after all. 
How disappointing !” 

“Serena, ere you a human being or a but- 
tertly ?” 

“That,” she replied, cheerfully, “is exactly 
what I can never decide. Sometimes I feel 
sure I’m a butterfly, and then again I’m so 
miserable that I know I must be a human be- 
ing. It would be simpler to be all butterfly, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

“It would be simpler for me.” 


“You always consider yourself first,” s 
objected. 

“If I didn’t, 'm sure no one else would.” 

Serena nodded thoughtfully. “No, nob 
would.” 

“You wouldn't, for instance ?” 

* Do L never show consideration for you 
she asked, with tender earnestness. 

‘Not very often—do you? If I asked yo 
now, to sit down on the bank under that tree 
and listen to me for a while—I have so much 
to say to you—wonld you do it ?” 

“TI don’t know,” Serena answered, watching 
the point where the distance faded into the 
horizon. ‘How can I possibly decide until 
we reach the tree 


Serena’s aunt was sitting on the piazza, 
freshly dressed for dinner, and still knitting, 
when Serena and her shadow, both dusty, 
travel-worn, and flushed, came straggling up 
the garden path in the late afternoon light. 

“Well,” asked her aunt, from the vantage- 
ground of the piazza, and conscious of her su- 
perior neatness, “ did you find the blackberries 
all you had expected? You must have picked 
quite a mountain of them by this time.” 

Serena and her shadow paused simultane- 
ously in the middle of the path,and both gave 
a hasty downward glance at the basket, while 
Serena vaguely repeated, “ Blackberries ?” 

Then her shadow stepped boldly forward 
and faced her aunt. “ Blackberries!” he said, 


derisively. “Did you think we, either of us, 


went for blackberries ?” 





THE SANE POET. 


Let Klondike mines to others go, with all their 
fabled ore. 

Let others golden fortune seek upon the Yukon’s 
shore. 

I know a mine that holds for me a surer vein of 
gold 

Than any Klondike “ placer,” with its hunger and 
its cold. 


One need not take his life in hand to win my 
store of pelf. 

One need not elbow others to advance the cause 
of self, 

One need not travel far from home, to suffer and 
to freeze, 

To win the fortune I can gain in quiet and in 


ease, 


One need not sleep on adamant, exposed to storm 
and wind, 

And delve into the mother-earth for what he'll 
chanee to find. 

One need not run the risk of thirst, of famine, 
and of woe, 

To gain the treasures that are in this spot of 
which I know. 


And so I'll join von never in your fortune-seek 
ing train, . 

And in the end T'll have far more than half of 
you will gain. 

I'll never sear Sweet Nature’s face for millions— 
largely naughts— 

But work, the mine she gave me as I seratch my 


head for thoughts. CARLYLE SMITH. 


AN EMPHATIC 


* There’s that pretty Miss Smart.” 


REJECTION 


“Yes. 1 understand she has just given Richer the mitten.” - 
“It was worse than that. She did it so emphatically, he thought it was a boxing-glove.” 


ALL THAT WAS NEEDED 

Rastrus was like most other Southern dar- 
kies, full of good-humor and wit. One of his 
chief possessions was a worn-out jaded mule, 
and Rastus was never happy unless boasting 
of this “ wonderful animal,” as he called it. 

One day the sheriff of the town, in a joking 
way, remonstrated with him for loading his 
mule too heavily 

‘Ise done loaded dat mule heaby, sah? 
Why, sah, l’s owned dat mule for years, sah, 
au’ I’s neber yet exhausted de possibilities 
of de animal.” 

“ But, Rastus, he’s getting old now, you 
know, and you shouldn't load him so.” 

“Massa Sheriff, youse don’ know dat ani- 
mal. De load dat mule can tote am wonder- 
ful. Ise know’d dat long-eared son of a gun 
so long, sah, dat I’s long ago furgot to kuow 
when Ise furst know’d him. Yes, sah; and 
Ise neber yet know’d his cap’bilities. Ise load 
dat mule too heaby? Why, dat mule kin tote 
dis vere world!” 

“Oh, come, Rastus. That’s impossible.” 

“T's right, massa, sure.” 

“Rastus, I am going to make you prove 
that.” 

“T's willin’.” 

“Well, then, bring along the mule to the 
green, and I'll get some witnesses.” 


Rastus, the mule, the sheriff, and a number 


of people were soon gathered on the green. 


“Tse want two stakes, sah,” which were 
quickly procured, “Now, if one of youse 
gen’eman ‘ll drive dose stakes in de ground, 
bout ten feet apart, Ise ‘ll do de trick.” 

The stakes were driven into the ground as 
directed, and then Rastus called his mule. 

“Goloshus,” he cried; “come here, sah!” 

The mule paid no attention, and one of the 
bystanders remarked, “He don’t seem to re- 
spond, Rastus.” 

“Gwine away. W’at youse know ’bout dat 
mule ?” 

Goloshus, however, after a great deal of 
addressing on Rastus’s part, was finally per- 
suaded to walk between the two stakes, and 
Rastus, looking him in the eye, said: “ Youse 
lie down on de ground: does you heah me ?” 

The patient animal, after a tug on the rope 
bridle, keeled over and flopped to the ground. 

Rastus proceeded to tie a rope around the 
mule’s body and to attach an end to each stake. 
Then grabbing each of the fore feet he pulled 
them up into the air, causing the poor beast 
to roll over on his back. 

“Dere, sah. Dat mule am ready to do de 
trick.” 

* But, Rastus,” replied the sheriff, “I don’t 
see that he is carrying the world.” 

“ Dat’s strange, Massa Sheriff; de world am 


strapped to’im back. Jf youse’ll give dat mule 
somethin’ to walk on, he tote dis yere world sure 


*nough !” 
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MIKE’S LEGACY. 

My friend Mike was section foreman for the 
Railroad. He held the position for tweuty 
years with credit, and some protit to himself. 
One morning, while looking over the paper, I 
wus electrified to read that he had fallen heir 
to one and a half million dollars, through the 
death of a brother in Arizona. 

A few days later I met Mike equipped for a 
journey. Asilk hat swathed in crape adorned 
his head; he wore a sack-coat that had not 
benefited by free wool; his hands were “cased 
up” in gloves that made them look like the 
danger tlag he had waved so often; a pair of 
tan shoes covered his feet; his smile was as 
broad and comprehensive as a Populist party 
platform: it was, however, kept in decorous 
subjection, so as not to indicate too clearly the 
wearer’s deep satisfaction over the demise ofa 
millionaire brother he had not seen for a score 
of years. 





He felt the necessity of au explana- 
tion, and said : 

“ Chairles, oi’m on me way to Arizony afther 
me le-gassey. Arrah, poor Pat! The laslit 
toime oi seen him phwat an illigant black 
oye he gave me! and now, bedad, oi’ve black 
on me hat. Say, Chairles, phwat d’ ye tink 


av ut?” 
“Of what?” said I. 
“Oh, shure, the hat. Ain’t ut a daisy? 


Look at the glooves on me hands! shure they 


shpake for thimsilves. And me dhude shoes! 
Ye didn’t Vink ould Mike could blaze out loike 
this, did ye? And shure, Chairles, the ould 
mon behaved dacent. Oi wint up to see him, 
and he says, says he,‘ Phwat can oi do fer ye, 
Mike?’ And oi says, ‘ Kape the siction in as 
good shape as oi have, sor, or, bedad, oi’ll give 
up beiw’ av a millyonaire and take ut mesel’.’ 
‘Shure it’s a hard job ye do be lavin’ me,’ says 
he. ‘ Divil the mon oi know ean do thot. And 
now here’s passes fer ye to Arizony and back. 
Accipt thim with the complimints av the road 
ye’ve served so long.’ Shure there’s no dacent- 
er mon than the old felly.” 

Later I received a marked copy of an Ari- 
zona paper, noting the arrival of * Col. Michael 
MeCue, of Kentucky, who had come to take 
charge of the estate of the late Patrick McCue.” 
Some months later still, while out hunting, I 
crossed the railroad track near a gang of see- 
tion men. The foreman was evidently out of 
humor, and in him I recognized my friend Mike. 

“A hair’s-bridth to roight. Aisy, now. 
Howld on, ye wreckers ; d’ye want to put in a 
thirty-degra curb ona straight loin? Thot’ll 
do ye. Howly Moses! Don’t 
ye know whin to shtop? Now, will ye gintle- 
men obloige me by bringin’ thot thrack out 
av the woods and puttin’ ut back on the roight 
av way? Thot’ll do ye,now. Oi want thot 
jinut raised the half av wan inch, and moind 
ye, o1 don’t want to put a trissle under ut.” 

‘Hello, Mike!” said I. “ What does this 
mean? What has become of all that money ?” 

* Phwat money ?” he asked. 


Shtop, oi say! 


“The Arizona legacy,” I replied. 

“Oh, is thot phwat ye mane? Well, ye x 
Chairles, it was a shtock-dividind le-gass 
Divilacint changed hands, savin’ ph wat oi p 
out mesel’, Ye see, when oi met ye in Loui 
ville oi Was on me way to Arizony, and oi sa 
to mesel’, says oi, ‘To the divil wid expinses 
shure Pat’s money pays the bill. Oi’ll take 
shlapey cair.’ So when oi raiched the dippo 
walks up to ould Braass Buttons, and oi sa 
* Does this cair go tro to Arizony ? ‘Not quit 
says he; ‘she shtops at Saint Louie” ‘Oi war 
wan ind of her, says oi. ‘The parley?’ say 
Buttous. * Yees,’ says oi. ‘It’ll casht ye 
tin.’ says he. * Divil the care for thot,’ says oi. 

“Wid thot oi got aboord. Oi say, Chairles 
was ye iver on the insoide av wan av thin? 
Shure ain’t they corkers? No use talkin’. Tho 
man Pullum knows his business. The coo 
marches me into the parley. Thin oi took off 
me shoes, as they ware hurtin’ av me fate, and 
oi says, ‘ Let her go, George ; oi’m riddy.’ And, 
begob, she did go. Thim shlapey cairs ar 
great things. Ye can ate, shlape, dhrink, and 
shmoke in wan av thim. 

“Oi was falin’ illigint, sittin’ there on wan 
av thim red satin sates, and me fate on tother, 
and all thim solid gould fixin’s ginglin’ fer- 
ninst me. Afther whiles Braass Buttons called 
on me in asocial way, and oi paid him the tin, 
and he gave me a resait fer ut, and thin oi 
let that coon bate me out av ut. Me ould 
poipe was too robusht, so oi calls the daarkey, 
aud oi ordhers some av thim all-Haveny sa- 
gares that Pallum has made in Sout Chacaga. 
Afther a while he comes in, and says: 

*** Will de Kernal order his dinnah ?? manin’ 
mesel’, And oi says, ‘Phwat have ye?’ He 
run over t’ mano—shure thot’s phwat he eal! 
ed ut—and oi says, ‘Could tong, haird-boiled 
aiges, bread, butther, and ecaffey.’ ‘No vigi 
tables? says t’coon. ‘No,’ says oi; ‘oi’ve got 
wan av yer sagares lift.’ Shure the cosht ay 
that male aqualled three days’ pay on the sic- 
tion. But, thinks oi, poor Pat’s money pays 
the bill, and oi lived on the bist in ould Pul 
lum’s labratory all the rist av t? way. 

**Now, Chairles, plase take your pincil and 
a bit av paper, and oi’ll give the cosht av me 
le-gassey up to the prisint toime. Shure oi 
want to know the sum mesel’. Could tong, 
fourty-three dollars—yees, that’s phwat oi said. 
Vigitables, sixty-wan dollars. Ye put ut 
down as oi tell ye, and plase dou’t be inter- 
ruptin’ av me. Oi know thot, but, shure, 
wasn’t oi there? Phwat did oi do with thim? 
Shure, oi ate some and oi shmoked some. Bhos- 
ton baked banes and sagares, av coorse. Didn't 
oi till ye phwat ould Braass Buttons sid? 
Shure oi changed cairs ivery mornin’ at two 
av the clock. Shoines, twilve dollars. Thim 
dhude shoes came near breakin’ me—the cosht 
av the parley, fifty-two dollars. Oi had to 
kape up the shtoile. And now oi’m in Arizony 
—the divil ty away wid ut! 

“The firsht ting oi called on the praste. A 
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slick ould Mixican he was, too. Oj give him 
sivinty-foive dollars to pray poor Pat’s soule 
out of purgatory. Chape enough ut thet, if 
he'd done an honest job. Me lyar man, a 
hundred aven up; sarchin’ the ricords, twinty 
more; hotel in Arizony, two days, thirty dol- 
lars; tin days, foive dollars. No, oi’ve not got 
thim mixt. The first two days oi thought 
poor Pat’s money paid the bill; the lasht tin 
if was me own. You see ut makes a dale av 
difference. Chaze and crackers, sivinty-foive 
cints. Oi don’t care fer yer ‘Ah-ha! Shure 
oi know me business. 

“The le-gassey amounted to several billyan 
dollars. No; oi mane phwat oi said. All uy 
ut in minin’ stocks, and the ould divil himsel’ 
couldn’t locate the mines; no more could his 
childrin, the wans that had the shtock printed. 

“ Well, ye see, Chairles, oi was so glad to get 
out av Arizony that oi did not tink much av 
the disappointmint, A betther land av good 
intintions doesn’t lay above ground than thot 
Just as oi was lavin’, that ould 
Mixican praste come a-smoilin’ and a-rubbin’ 
av his two hands togither, and says, ‘ Michael, 
yell have to give me a tin; 


same Arizony. 


yer dear brother 
Pat do be out av purgatory, all savin’ wan fut.’ 
‘Which wan av thim ?” ‘The lift wan, 


SaVS Ol, 
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says he. ‘L’ave ut there,’ says oi; ‘ ut’s cork’; 
and so it was, Chairles. And now told 
ye all, phwat’s the footin’? 

“How did oi get back? Shure didn’t I tell 
ye the ould man gave me passes fer the round 
thrip? Well, ye see, oi didn’t take a parley- 
cair comin’ back. Ye have all the money oi 
spint on the houl thrip. 

“Am oi falin’ bad? Arrah! divil the bit, 
now oi’m back in me ould place on the siction, 
If yell coom out some rainy day, oll show ye 
Ww. 


oi've 


me le-gassey.” Cc. Howarp 
THE SMALL BOY AGAIN. 
JIMMIEBOY having once seen his father open- 
ing a bottle of soda, highly charged, called 
upstairs to his brother recently to come down 
and witness a repetition of the event. 
‘Hi, Buster,” he called, * put 
robe and your rubbers, and come down, 


bath- 
Pop’s 


going to open a bottle of soda-water.” 

The same lad on a rainy day not long ago 
started in to while the hours away by reading 
the Encyclopadia Britannica through. 

* Well, my 
you like it ?” 

* Pretty good,” was the answer. 


sou,” said his father, “how do 


* Algebra’s 
slow, but alligators is bully.” 








A STELLAR 


FRACTURE, 


“Who broke this pane? I'd know his name,” the angry master cried 


“It must have been a shooting star, 


these clever rogues replied 
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IMPORTANT DAMAGE CASE 

“ FINALLY,” said Mr. Bush, “the railroad 
company gave this here Pugsley $500 to leave 
town and settle on a rival line, and it ’ud been 
money in the company’s pocket if it had done 
it sooner. When Pugsley got at a petit jury 
on a damage case agin a corporation, the court- 
house janitor always just sent out and got a 
bale of pocket-handkerchiefs for the twelve 
men, so’s to save the floor from getting all 
sloppy. The sheriff knowed that Pugsley was 
reg’larly bound to make ’em cry ’fore he got 
through with ’em. ‘Silence in the court! the 
judge used to holler; ‘the jury mustn’t ery 
out loud. No. 4, stop that boohooing !’ 

“Pugsley was the making of one of our 
cit’zens, and that’s Old Man Knight. The old 
man goes ’round now with his hair sticking 
out a hole in his hat and his shoes tied up with 
bits of wire, but when Pugsley was here he 
wore a hair-tight hat and congress gaiters. 
The old man just couldn’t go near the railroad 
withont something happening. ’Fore he’d ride 
ten mile his thumb would get catched, or his 
toe nipped, or something would happen, and 
there he was. Pugsley would take it up, on 
shares, of course—and the jury, a-swabbing its 
eyes and a-wiping its nose, would find for the 
plaintiff. It begun with the old man’s sorrel 
hoss. In his prime that hoss was prob’bly 
worth $12. There was a graderal bear move- 
ment in the hoss till he got down so’s he was 
worth consid’rable less than nothing. He 
just stood in the stable and et his head off 
from day to day, the old man being too lazy to 
dispose of him. Finally he took sick, and then 
the old man seen he'd got to do something, 
so he led him away 
down the railroad track, 
his intention being to 
shoot him. Somehow a 
train struck him and 
killed him, and the old 
man come back tickled 
because he had got ont 
of the job. Pugsley 
heard of it, went to the 
old man, told him he 
had been outraged, took 
the case, sued the com- 
pany, and the jury, all 
wet a-looking at the 
picture of a poor, help- 
less feller-citizen, whose 
family nag and sole sup- 
port had been snatched 
away by a heartless cor- 
poration, brought in a 
verdict for $200 dam- 
ages. 


‘ But the biggest case 





Pugsley ever pulled off L_ — 


was when the company 
busted the old man’s 
back. You see, the old 





est man that ever tired himself out restiy, 
Never done a stroke of work in his lif 
Never thought of working. Never dreamt « 
it. The idee of working never in his wly 
long life popped into his mind. Used to « 
over te the depot at about 9 o’clock a 
wait for the 11-o’clock passenger. Alwa 
stood and leaned against the east end of t}). 
building with his back and waited. After t! 
ll-o’clock passenger had come he would wait 
for the 12.30 freight, eating a little crackers 
and cheese he had stopped at Shanks’s gr 
cery and hooked on the way over. When thi 
freight had gone he would wait for the 2.1: 
down passenger. After that he would linge: 
for the 4-o’clock up freight. Then he’d keep 
on leaning till 5, or mebby half past, kinde: 
hoping for an extra, but if it didn’t come he'd 
make a big effort, straighten up, say he ‘lowed 
the country was going to the dogs if we didu’t 
have more greenbacks, and then p’int for home 
by way of Shanks’s. Done this reg’lar from 
the Ist of March till November 30th. Got took 
with cramps one morning and didn’t get over 
in time for the 11-o’clock passenger. Engineer 
missed him as he come round the bend, socked 
on the brakes, and stopped down a hundred 
yards. Station agent had to go down and 
tell him it was all right ’fore he’d come on. 
“Well, one summer the company decided to 
move its depot up nearer the water-tank. Got 
it all ready one day and hitched twelve mules 
on the west end. Of course the old man was 
in his place agin the east end. The drivers 
started the mules, yanked along the building, 
and naturally down went the old man on his 
back. That afternoon he brought suit agin 





THE BACILLUS. 


Tue Scorrer. “T really cannot understand how any rational human 
being can spend hours, even days, in knocking that miserable bacillus about 


scoundrel was the lazi- the country. Will | try one shot? Certainly! Just to oblige you!” 
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ground and break his 
spiral colyum in two 
places! Gentlemen of 
the jury, can — such 
things be and over- 
come us like a thunder- 
cloud?» This company 
is a common earrier. 
By holding up my client 
once it had entered into 
un agreement to hold 
him up again. By not 
yanking its depot once 
it had entered into 
an agreement never to 
yank it. My client, as 
you know, is a poor 
man, the support 
of a wife and 
children and a_ wid- 
dered mother. Has a 
plain private citizen no 


sole 


seven 





Tur Scorrer (afler missing the ball five times) 
hit you!” 





THe Scorrer (one week later). ** Fore!” 


the railroad company through Pugsley for 
$5000 damages. When the trial come on it 
was a great day for Pugsley. Had the old 
nian there on a stretcher with two doctors and 
an eddicated nurse. ‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ 
says Pugsley, ‘what did this here low-lived, 
leather - souled corporation do? Snatched 
away the natural support of my client and 
your feller-townsman! Sneaked up and with- 
out doo warning attached and hitched on 
twelve base mules, knowing full well that my 
client was in position, and then yanked away 
its depot from-behind my innercent and un- 
suspecting client, allowing him to fall to the 


*“Confound you, I will 


rights? If things go 
on thus, gentlemen of 
the jury, how long be- 
fore corporation 
will attach hireling 
mules to our beds and 
snake ’em from under 
our helpless bodies in 
the still watches of the 
night? Are we safe in 
this court-house? How 
do we know that twelve 
railroad mules may not 
at this moment be snort- 
ing outside eager to jerk 
us into eternity? What 
is the answer of the 
twelve intelligent men 
I see before me to these 
twelve mules?’ 

“The jury put their 
various heads together, 
and awarded the dam- 
ages without leaving 
their seats. Then the 
company seen it had 
best compromise with 
Pugsley and get him 
off its line.” H. ¢c. 


some 
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IRISH WIT 

A LAWYER, having some papers to be signed 
by an old Irish lady, went to her house one 
morning for her signature. On his arrival he 
requested her to sign her name “ here,” indi- 
cating the spot. 

“Och,” said she, with a bland smile, “ you 
sign it for me. For since I 
glasses I can’t write.” 

“Well, how do you spell your name, Mrs. 8.?” 

“Martha dear,” she cried to her daughter, 
“come here directly an’ shpell me name for the 
gintleman, for sure since | lost me teeth 1 can’t 
shpell a word.” 


sure lost me 
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